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Editor's Preface 



The 1985 annual meeting of the South Atlantic Philosophy of Education 

nrf C nfit y i« 6t H at iQ PP 4U cMa e State University in Boone, North Carolina, on 
October 18 and 19, 1985 Sessions were well attended, and the* discussions 
were lively and informative. During off hours, the local mountain scenery and 
autumn colors added an extra special touch. The quality of the meeting and 
the local setting was, perhaps, behind one member's observation that he gained 
more from regional SAPES meetings than from the meetings of the national 
societies. To be sure, that Is a compliment not to be taken lightly! 

The reader of this Proceedings will notice that the papers are arranged 
as they were delivered at the meeting with the exception of the Keynote 
Address delivered by Professor Walter Felnberg of the University of Illinois! 
The theme for the 1985 meeting was "Beyond the Empirical Tradition 
Reconstructing Educational Inquiry," and Professor's Feinberg's address 
certainly spoke to that point. He forcefully argued that the field of 
educational studies, in which philosophy of education plays so important a 
role, is a liberal field of study, and that it can be enhanced by conceiving 
of social reproduction as its special focus of inquiry. Feinberg's addresi 
was a fitting keynote, and It provided ample food for thought to highlight the 
theme of the meeting. 

Readers will also notice that there are no papers for some presentations 
on the program. As is customary, some presenters do not choose to submit a 
P ^r^!r P - C a J 1s L th ! 1r r1 S ht - Occasionally, some presentations 

™ 4 P^ 0 - s « iS1on sf of * which a paper is not appropriate. Such was the 
case in both instances for the 1985 meeting, and this accounts for the lack of 
papers for some program entries in this Proceedings . Nonetheless, what is 
included will amply illustrate the quality of the meeting and its several 
concurrent sessions. 

Your editor would like to ask your Indulgence on the following two 
concerns: First, the decision was made to continue publishing the Proceedings 
in a standard 8 1/2 x 11 size with a wrap-around paper binding secured with 
llnV-M T U i consider 1f th1s 1s a desirable method to continue. 

lJSE ;- P " nd 5 rwa / to develop a style sheet establishing strict 

limitations on the kind of paper to use, the size and style of type, and the 
length of both written presentations and responses. These considerations would 
make the job of editing easier as well as help control the costs of 
publication. Members are invited to make suggestions and lend advice on these 
matters. 



Samuel M. Craver, Editor 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
January, 1986 
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EDUCATION AS A LIBERAL AREA OF STUDY 

Walter Feinberg 
The University of Illinois 

There is a view # common among academics and educators alike, that 
education Is but an applied area of study, one in which the methods of the 
traditional disciplines are used to address school related problems, Educa- 
tion is taken in this way because it is said to nave no methodological 
principles or conceptual domain that it can call Its own, Unlike disciplines 
such as physics or chemistry or economics, which are thought of as purfe 
disciplines with an applied wing, education is thought to be unbounded. 
It cannot claim to be examining bodily motion, or the interaction of ele- 
ments,, or market behavior. Similarly, it is argued that educational studies 
is deficient because it can lay no claim to a unique methodology. Experi- 
mental design, statistical methods or ethnographic techniques do not belong 
first to education. They are methods developed in other areas which are 
sometimes useful in addressing Issues and problems that we find in 
schools, Because educational studies are said to lack both a conceptual 
domain and an identifiable method, they are thought to have no coherent 
research program. Rather, they must take their problems from the schools 
as the schools give them to it, Thus it is concluded that with education 
we have a "discipline'- without a method, without substance, and without 
coherence* 

I state this position strongly not simply because I want to take issue 
with it and argue that the study of education, while applicable to the 
practices of schools. Is consistent with the notion of a liberal field of 
study, but also because this is a view that dominates the thinking about 
education that is found [n many of our most Important academic institu- 
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tions . Too often education exists on the penfery of academic life and Is 
perceived as a field comprised of renegades from the schools and outcasts 
from the disciplines* 

To take objection to this view is to begin to define a direction for the 
study of education, a direction which one can already find in the ongoing 
work of many educational scholars, but which requires articulation and 
development. In this paper I want to address the question of the place of 
educational studies within a university. I btgin by looking at the question 
of the relationship between a discipline and Its method and domain, f then 
address the question of the domain of educational studies as I have been 
trying to conceptualize it and sketch some of its major features. Finally I 
draw out some of the implications of this domain for the practical aspects 
of education. 

It is useful to note that the Ideal of a discipline against which educa- 
tional studies has been measured and found wanting is, in fact, an ideal, 
which accepted disciplines meet only to varying degrees. In some 
disciplines, such as philosophy, the nature of the conceptual domain Is 
often a central issue of debate. Ironically, without a prior understanding 
of the boundaries of the discipline, it is difficult to decide jtast who can 
and who cannot legitimately participate in that debate. 

Other disciplines, economics in one of them, have been able to stipu- 
late a realm that meets with broad consensus among Its practitioners. Yet 
the borders of a conceptual realm, even when well defined, may not always 
map well onto the activities of practical life, and disciplinary neatness may 
be accomplished at a considerable cost. Consider, for example, the ups 
and downs of a plan recently proposed by the economist Alain Enthoven to 
hold down the rate of increase of hospital costs. 1 Enthoven 's plan seemed 
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to fit wall into the view of rational, market behavior that has been adopted 
by the Reagan administration, and it was met by favorable acclaim by key 
administration officials. Yet as the plan was debated within the adminis- 
tration some elements of it, such as a ceiling on the tax write-offs that 
businesses could claim for health insurance, ware seriously questioned and 
were likely to be dropped. Enthoven saw this behavior as irrational, 2 His 
plan was not meant to be implemented piece by piece. Its effectiveness 
depended, according to him, on viewing each of its elements as part of a 
coherent whole. From his point of view, he was seeing irrationality at 
work, Yet one suspects that from the administration's point of view what 
was occurring was not Irrational, Rather, the boundaries of economic 
rationality had spilled over into the field of political rationality. 

The question then arises do we then pass the problem over to the 
poHticai scientist to understand, & s If we were running a relay race pass* 
ing a baton from one runner to the next? If we decide to do this, then 
we still have the problem of deciding whether politically rational behavior 
consists of generating the broadest support for the plan as Enthoven con- 
ceived it # or, whether it consists of retaining only those elements of the 
plan for which support is likely? The answer to this question will depend 
upon the conception of rationality that particular political scientists bring 
to bear on the Issue. 

Some social scientists have tried to argue that there is but one, 
broadly based concept of rational behavior. 3 For example, some have 
argued that the behavior of groups, whether it be economic, social, or 
political behavior, can be reduced to the behavior of individuals as gov- 
erned by the laws of positive and negative reinforcement. I find this 
conception of rationality useful for redescriblng events, but as a concep- 
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tion of rational behavior it is wanting* This is because what constitutes 
positive or negative reinforcement is not the foundation of an explanation — 
an invariable law of human nature. It is rather the product of a human 
Interpretation. in one culture pork is an important source of nutrition. 
In another, to eat it is sacreligious. Human beings have a remarkable 
capacity to turn what behaviorists identify as positive reinforcers into 
negative ones and negative reinforcers Into positive ones and this in turn 
is what often needs to be understood . 

It is useful when thinking about the nature of a discipline to remem- 
ber that the boundaries of disciplinary rationality do not always corre- 
spond to those of practical rationality and that when the latter oversteps 
the limits of the former our understanding is not always improved by 
passing the problem to the next discipline, This observation does not 
provide education studies with an advantage over other areas, it simply 
raises questions about the presumed disadvantage. 

If the relationship between a discipline and a domain is problematic, 
than so too is the relationship between a discipline and a method. For 
example, not so long ago some renegade economists claimed that if we 
really want to know about market behavior we should try to understand, 
through observational studies, just how people think and behave when 
they act in the market place. This would be a rather novel approach for 
the dismal science and one can imagine the next generation of economists 
trading in their now outdated computers for the newest technological 
innovation — a credibile informant and tramp'mg off to an Indonesian tribal 
village with Clifford Geerti to learn the techniques of participant-obser- 
vation , The example may be far fetched but the point is not. There is at 
best a loose connection between a discipline and a method, Historians use 
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statistics, anthropologists use history and often by so doing their own 
disciplines are enriched* 

The difficulty is not that real disciplines have a clear-cut domain and 
education does not, Nor is it that for each discipline, except education, 
there is a single, clear and identifiable method. Domains are not sealed in 
* cement and distributed one to a discipline. They are convenient ways that 
have been developed for marking off and thinking about the natural and 
the cultural worlds* They are no doubt bounded in some ways, but the 
boundaries are best thought of as open in texture allowing for nourish- 
ment, growth, and division to take place, Similarly, a method Is a tool. 
Its function Is to serve a particular purpose, but its use and refinement 
may extend well beyond the purpose for which It was originally developed, 
A method may originate because of the problems that arise In a given 
discipline at a certain time, but it does not emerge with a deed of owner- 
ship that it presents to its developer. One discipline does not borrow 
the methods of another because without a title of ownership, no discipline 
can stand in the position of lender, 

The difficulty of establishing educational studies as a liberal field 
comes not from want of method or lack of domain, but from equally impor- 
tant, yet sometimes conflicting expectations, The first of these is the 
scholarship required to add perspective to and improve our understanding 
of the processes and aims of education as It functions in social life. 
The second has to do with the social responsibility to maintain and improve 
the institutions of schools. While these tasks are related, they are not the 
same. We should expect that some of the scholarly perspective will be 
drawn from a better understanding of the practice of schooling, just as we 
should also expect that a deeper understanding of the activity and aims of 
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education will help to refine that practice. Yet to understand education 
requires more than an analysis of what happens in schools, and sometimes 
what is of immediate practical value for schooling does not require a great 
deal of scholarly sophistication. In theory this expectation Is not different 
from that which we have about legal scholarship. We expect that the 
thoughtful study of the law will inform the judicial system and help pro- 
vide some of the insights needed to improve it. Yet legal scholarship 
extends well beyond the law as it functions in the courts of one's own time 
or location. In doing so it provides a context for understanding the 
present legal system. The difference between educational and legal 
scholarship lies in the fact that educational work has too often been judged 
by its promise for immediate payoffs, it is more appropriate, however, to 
acknowledge that the activities of the schools are but one of the practices 
that such scholarship seeks to understand and that as part of an 
organized, compulsory system of education, schools are relatively recent 
educational innovations. 

When attempting to articulate a domain for educational studies it is 
useful to observe that academic domains are constituted in different ways. 
Some domains, especially those of the natural sciences, are constituted by 
focusing upon a single attribute or characteristic of an object. Here we 
are interested in an object only insofar as It is a manifestation of that 
characteristic. In classical physics, for example, the actual object is 
irrelevant (it may be an apple, a rock or a planet) except say insofar as 
it is a manifestation of bodily motion. There are other domains which are 
constituted as an attempt to understand an object in its fullness and 
uniqueness, and to capture the contours of significance that the object 
itself holds. These disciplines often comprise what Diithey called the 
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eultural sciences. Each of these ways of constituting a discipline carries 
with it methodological implications, and the problems of confusing one with 
the other is well Illustrated by Clifford Geertz, drawing on an example 
developed by Gilbert Ryle. 

Consider . , , two boys rapidly contracting the eyelids of the 
right eye. In one this is an involuntary twitch; in the other a 
conspiratorial signal to a friend. The two movements are "as 
movements, identical- from in l-am-a-Camera, "phenomenalistic" 
observation of them alone, one could not tell which was twitch 
and which was wink. Yet the difference, however unphotograph- 
able, between a twitch and a wink is vast; as everyone unfortu- 
nate enough to have had the first taken for the second knows 
The winker is communicating and indeed communicating in a quite 
precise and special way. . . . The winker has done two things 
contracted his eye! ids and winked, while the twitcher has done 
only one, contracted his eyelids. Contracting your eyelids on 
purpose when there exists a public code ..in which doing so 
counts as a conspiratorial signal is winking." 

Educational scholarship has tended to vacilate between these views. 
Sometimes the emphasis Is placed on methods that ire thought to have sig- 
nificant power to generalize and predict while at other times the emphasis 
has been to capture the unique contours of a particular learning situation. 
For the most part, however. In both types of study, the school and Its 
activities have been taken as defining the domain of educational research, 
and each study has difficulty transcending the school's definition of an 
educational problem. 

A more fruitful way to constitute the domain of educational studies is 
to attempt, through the Identification of a common function, to capture the 
universal features which are represented by the practice of education while 
also recognizing the various forms that these features may take in specific 
situations. After all, even the most committed ethnographers must pre- 
suppose some shared, intercultural categories as they go about trying to 
understand the uniqueness of social life. In other words, there must be 
some taken for granted, categories which allow us to describe even the 
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most unique social units and which allow us to classify certain people as 
members of that society rather than simply an as aggregate of individuals. 
For example, to recognize that a certain ceremony is to be taken humor- 
ously or ironically rather than seriously or literally, is to place it in a 
general category which transcends the specific and unique culture in 
which it is being performed. 

It Is the attempt to identify the universal aspects of educational 
practice that constitutes the important feature of those studies which 
upon education as the process of socialization or cultural transmission* 
However, these studies represent only a partial understanding of educa- 
tional practice and are mistaken in viewing the study of education itself as 
simply a part of sociology or anthropology. 

Studies of socialization and also those of cultural transmission have 
tended to take as their problem the way in which an individual becomes a 
member of a group. Traditional socialization research begins by accepting 
the structure of social relations as fixed and unproblematic. The focus of 
understanding Is directed at the individual and seeks to analyze just how 
that individual takes on the behavior and roles that society defines as 
appropriate, Whereas the society Is perceived as fixed and unchanging, 
the individual is treated as if adaptable to any structure that can develop 
a sufficient socializing apparatus. 

What is missing from this account Is the fact that society itself is 
continually recreated, although not always in the same form, through a 
shared understanding in which all of s members, to one degree or 
another, and within different frameworks, participate, The production of 
a society is a function of the development of such shared understanding 
and this production Is the primary function of education, first as a social 
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activity and only later as a social institution. Thus, while It is productive 
to view educational studies in terms of an analysis of a universal feature 
of social life, Individual socialization Is only a derivative aspect of that 
study. That is, educational studies is conceived of here as the study of 
the way in which a society reproduces itself over time and the various 
patterns of understanding that comprise the product of that reproduction* 
In order to understand what this entails we can return briefly to look 
at the notion of socialization and distinguish it from that of social repro- 
duction. One distinction Is obvious. Individuals are socialized, but a 
society is reproduced. When we are studying social reproduction, we are 
examining the normative structure into which Individuals are socialized. If 
we look again at the process of socialization, we should begin to see where 
It intersects with that of social reproduction. 

When an individual is socialized what has occurred is that the person 
has learned a given role or set of roles along with the behavior that is 
appropriate to that set. Yet socialization also involves learning how one's 
own role functions In relationship to others and learning that in any spe- 
cific situation appropriate role behavior Is defined relationally , A simple 
example is drawn from the fact that behavior appropriate for the corporal 
in the presence of the private Is not always appropriate in the presence of 
the captain. This means that one of the key factors entailed in learning 
the set of behaviors that define a given role Is learning when it is appro* 
priate to exhibit a specific subset of that behavior. What this suggests, 
however, is that when socialization occurs what is learned is not just a set 
of behaviors, but a set of socially shared categories and definitions that 
are understood relationally to one another, such as worker to owner, 
husband to wife, mother to daughter, and so forth. What remains to be 
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understood after the sociologists have dJne their work is the - patterns of 
understanding out of which role behavior is generated, It is this paVtern 
and the processes used to reproduce it that I take to constitute the domain 
of educational studies. 

The study of education as social reproduction is the study of patterns 
and processes through which a society's identity is ^maintained and within 
which social change is defined. The practice of education in this sense 
has two functions. First, there Is the reproduction of skills that meet 
socially defined needs. Second, there Is the reproduction of consciousness 
or the shared understanding that provides the basis of social life. This 
shared understanding includes the sense that people have of the interre- 
lationship and purpose of different skills as well as a sense of the way in 
which the bearers of different skills, as they occupy different social 
positions, are supposed to behave in this or that context, 5 The task of 
educational scholarship, however, is not restricted to simply reflecting 
such forms or understanding them in precisely the same way as those who 
participate in them fully. In contrast to the unreflective and naturalistic 
understanding of the participant, the function of educational scholarship is 
to reflectively understand these relationships as social constructions with 
historical antecedents and thereby to initiate an awareness that these 
patterns, or at least some of them, are objects of choice and possible 
candidates for change. Thus, educational scholarship adds a reflectively 
critical dimension to the social activity of education, 

A comprehensive analysis of education for any given society would 
Include an examination of the structure, production and distribution of 
knowledge as well as the scope of knowledgeable activity and the level of 
knowledge which is presumed attached to given social roles, Thus, the 
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study of education as social reproduction examines both the way in which 
knowledge is produced and the way in which it is distributed in a society. 
For example, physicians and nurses are presumed to share knowledge over 
essentially the same range of activity, that is the scope of their knowledge 
is similar. However, the presumed knowledge of the disease process and 
its treatment Is thought to differ in terms of level,, a difference which is 
reflected in the formal education and status of the two groups. Whereas 
the concept of scope describes the nature of the field over which knowl- 
edge is exercised, the concept of level differentiates the roles within a 
field and provides an understanding of the variations In status that are 
attached to different roles. Hence, using health care again as an example, 
while one of the major functions of physicians is to prescribe medication, 
they are usually not prohibited from dispensing it, at least in small doses, 
and the Institutional assumption Is that the knowledge Involved in dispens- 
ing is available to physicians If they would choose to make use- of it. The 
role of the pharmacist, however. Is restricted to dispensing on order from 
the physician and the institutional assumption is that the act of prescrib- 
ing Is beyond his or her trained capacity. One can often understand the 
conflicts between established and aspiring professions as involving attempts 
to alter perceptions about the scope or level of knowledge possessed by a 
given group. Such conflicts often involve a challenge to the institutionally 
sanctioned presumptions about knowledge. Hence In arguing the case for 
greater professional autonomy nurses deny that physicians and nurses 
share the same scope of knowledge. Physicians are said to be proficient 
in clinical judgments related to crisis intervention, while nurses are seen 
as experts in the social and cultural factors which affect the way in which 
patients cope with disease. Similarly, pharmacists attempt to affirm their 
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jndependence over physicians by claiming a greater level of understanding 
about the interactions of drugs* Such challenges are really attempts to 
rearrange the skills associated with a given role and hence to change the 
way in which the role is perceived. 

The educational system, both formal and informal, functions to repro- 
duce and distribute or redistribute skills as they are clustered Into roles 
and thereby it serves to maintain or to alter the work relations in society, 
Included with the reproduction of skills is the reproduction of ideas about 
the ownership of knowledge and the reproduction of ideas about the rights 
and responsibilities of those who possess certain forms of institutionally 
granted knowledge. This aspect of education may be seen as the repro- 
duction of consciousness. 

Thus, the reproduction of consciousness is the other side o* the 
reproduction of skills. It is the factor that enables the clustering of skills 
into specific roles and the clustering of roles into specific classes to per^ 
sist in societies where it provides the normative vision that justifies the 
existing distribution, In other words, a consciousness is reproduced 
which codes the exercise of the rights, privileges, duties and obligations 
associated with the possession of a certain set of skills as just, fair, and 
acceptable (or, in unstable societies, as injust, unfair and not acceptable). 
The term "knowledge code" is intended to suggest that education imparts, 
In addition to a set of skills, a certain mode of consciousness, a way of 
thinking, about the network of such skills. We learn, for example, what 
is high and low status knowledge and we also learn, either through 
manner, mode of expression, dress or physical environment, how to 
appraise and communicate to people with differently valued skills. We 
learn the range of activity over which a person with a certain level of 
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knowledge is to be granted authority* Thus, a knowledge code ideally 
binds together the reproduction of skills and the reproduction of conscious- 
ness and Its formal articulation is to be understood as an interrelated body 
of arguments and beliefs about the relative value and interrelationship of 
different 'skills. Formal education can be understood as a consciously 
designed and institutionalized system of instruction that functions to main- 
tain a given knowledge code and to further the pattern of intellectual 
development that Is associated with it. 

With this basic sketch behind us, we now turn to look at some of the 
different kinds of projects that may be suggested by It* The struggle 
between the medical and nursing professions, mentioned earlier, is a useful 
place to begin* The attempt by nursing to establish greater independence 
from the medical profession can be understood in part as an effort to 
redefine the knowledge code involved in health care delivery by disengage 
Ing the knowledge base of nursing from that of medicine* reclustering the 
skills associated with the role of the nurse and reworking the professonal 
consciousness of nurses and physicians* 

The difficulty that nurses have had in establishing their own profes- 
sional identity can be understood largely by the institutional assumption 
that nursing knowledge is but a subset of medical knowledge, an assump- 
tion which is now being challenged by many nurses* The developments 
now occurring provide an opportunity for educational scholars to analyze 
the process whereby a group sets out to consciously redefine its essential 
knowledge base. The issues that this attempt involves are many; there 
are questions about the reworking of basic definitions of health and 
disease; there are issues about the relative worth of clinical, scientific, 
and social science knowledge In health care; there is the question of the 
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way in which professional dominance and male dominance intermingle in the 
relations between occupational groups; and there are questions about the 
implications that an emerging professional identity has for formal educa- 
tional structures. 

One way to think more generally about the issues developing in health 
care is to recognize that different groups and individuals, depending upon 
the nature of their developed skills, stand In different relations to a 
knowledge code and view it through different frames. Because of this, a 
knowledge code has built Into it a potential instability. Most segments of 
society will be expected to take on faith the fact that the definition and 
distribution of high status knowledge is justified, but with the exception 
of the initiated, most will only be able to view such knowledge from the 
outside. As long as there is a general acceptance that the clustering of 
skills and the definition and distribution of high status knowledge comprise 
a natural process or are of functional benefit to all, stability will likely 
remain. As in the cases of many nurses who still identify closely with the 
medical profession, this stability is an indication of a tight bond between a 
code and its relevant frames* 

Yet because a frame provides a perspective for viewing a knowledge 
code, it is always possible that the dominant code or some aspect of it will 
be denaturalized and looked at as just another framework, one that belongs 
to and simply rationalizes the position of the dominant social group. It is 
interesting that some medical students whom 1 have interviewed view the 
basic medical science courses in this way, as simply an initiation rite 
without functional value. Were this perception to be held on a large 
scale it would be a sign of a crisis of confidence within the profession , 
and the potential instability of a knowledge code might begin to erupt from 
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within as It becomes disengaged from those who are expected to be the 
prime bearers of that code. 

The Instability of a code is not, however, simply a function of the 
way In which It Is tied to its relevant frames, It is also a function of the 
way in which those who are antagonistic to a dominant code are able to 
communicate their individual frameworks to one another, Such communica* 
tion Is often the major weapon of informal cultural groups, occurring both 
in the classroom and the work place, and it often takes the sophisticated 
skills of an ethnographer to declfer. When there Is good reason to believe 
that there is not a radical difference between the official meanings of the 
dominant code and the shared meanings of the relevant frames, then it 
seems appropriate to apply standardized research procedures. However t 
when such congruence cannot be assumed, then it is difficult for standard 
procedures to capture the event* For example, the efficiency engineer can 
describe In detail the formal, task-directed behaviors of the workers on 
the shop floor and when the workers share the basic goals of the enter- 
prise this may be all that is required. When such goals are not shared, 
however, what the efficiency engineer cannot capture are the swaggers 
and posturing which his or her very presence triggers. Indeed if timed 
correctly, the engineer will simply take these as the natural behavior of 
working class people. Yet it is precisely this posturing that serves as the 
network through which these people may communicate to one another their 
shared framework of antagonism* The presence of the engineer of course 
is, for them, simply the symbol of the object of this antagonism, i.e., the 
basic goals and purposes of the organization. The other side of this 
process involves the design of formal bureaucratic organizations which are 
often structured in such a way as to minimize the possibility of lateral 
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By identifying the domain of educational studies as that of social 
reproduction , it is possible to focus the concerns of educational scholar* 
ship and to cement its interdisciplinary character. The study of education 
as social reproduction shifts the basic unity of these disciplines from a 
strictly pragmatic one that is called Into operation to repair dysfunctions 
in the schools to an organic one in which each discipline focuses on a 
different moment in the reproductive process. The problems of schools are 
not forgotten # however, because in contemporary society they comprise a 
major vehicle for social reproduction. 

Under such a conception, educational philosophy might be concerned 
to analyze the formal coherence of the knowledge code while exploring some 
of the conceptual ambiguities and problems which might be concealed by it, 
Educational history could attempt to explore the forces that were instru- 
mental in its development while studies in literature could explore the way 
In which, through metaphor and other communicative structures, a code is 
extended from one area of study to another* The social sciences might be 
concerned to understand the way in which the present code extends or 
limits possibilities for different segments of the social order while the 
behavioral sciences might attempt to elaborate the way in which present 
forms of reproduction and the present distribution of skills Influence the 
frames through which the existing code is perceived, 

The important consideration, however, Is not the particular way in 
which the various disciplinary traditions might decide to distribute the con* 
ceptual domain of education. It is rather that by recognizing that there is 
a reasonably clear domain for educational studies that the work of these 
disciplines and their problematics are altered, A clearer understanding of 
the domain provides educational studies with a more coherent program 
regardless of the particular discipline or method needed at a given time, 
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Moreover, an understanding of the variety of frameworks that 
children bring with them to school has some Important Implications for 
understanding classroom behavior and for helping to Improve the teaching 
process. For example, different frameworks will often entail different 
rules about the context in which truth telling is appropriate and even what 
constitutes telling the truth. In some situations where there Is a 
presumption of shared antagonism and illegitimate authority, saying what 
happened will not be seen as telling the truth, but as an acknowledgement 
of submissiveness. Whether saying what happened will be taken as truth 
telling will depend on who says it, in what setting and to whom It Is said. 
This Is the case in the classroom, the shop, and the corporation. For 
example, in the corporation certain matters may be shared on a private 
level, and may be widely, but privately acknowledged to be the case. 
However, to utter these matters publicaliy is not token as truth telling, 
but as Indiscretions, or signs of untrustworthiness. The reason this is so 
is not too difficult to analyze formally. There are Important practical 
differences between: (1) my knowing something Is the case; £2) my 
knowing that you also know It is the case; (3) my knowing that you know 
that I know it is the case; and (4) you and I knowing that it is publicaliy 
known that together we know It is the case* Each of these stages comes 
closer to forcing choice and action. It Is Important for teachers to under- 
stand these formal aspects so that they are not prone to label children 
with a somewhat different set of truth telling rules as simply deviants, In 
other words, teachers need to know what may be at stake in certain 
instances where truth telling and displays of other values are being called 
for. 
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That the understanding of classroom behavior can often be improved 
by understanding the Interaction between an official code and its relevant 
frames can be Illustrated by looking at a study by Paul Willis of working 
class boys in an English school, 6 The focus of Willis 1 ethnographic 
account was a small subgroup of troublemakers who called themselves The 
Lads, With the exception of The Lads, when order is maintained in the 
school, as it is with most, it is because the students' own cultural frame- 
work allows them to accept the basic knowledge code as articulated by 
teachers. The official, but sometimes implicit message of the school, is 
that if students respect the teacher's authority, the teacher will provide 
them with worthwhile (usually theoretical) knowledge which will lead to a 
meaningful credential, which will then lead to a promising job, For The 
Lads* however, this exchange breaks down, For them one damn job is the 
same as any other (as one of them put it after a lecture on becoming an 
Interior decorator, "Cot to be someone who slops on walls 11 ) , hence the 
credential is meaningless, the knowledge literally useless and the respect 
bogus, For most students in the school,, order, discipline, and truth 
telling as teachers define it are part of the bargain. For The Lads they 
are viewed as complicity with an illegitimate authority and a violation of 
their own group norms, 

Willis 1 study is but one example of the kind of research project that 
fits Into the model of education as social reproduction, Yet the process by 
which subordinate frameworks influence the way In which different groups 
come to relate to the dominant knowledge structure Is an area that educa- 
tional scholarship has only begun to explore, and even Willis 1 insightful 
treatment of the lads' working class subculture calls out for an analysis on 
other levels. 
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Willis believes that in their understanding of the world of work, the 
lads display many Insights into the oppressive nature of capitalism. The 
author calls these insights, "penetrations", Penetrations reveal an under- 
standing into the deeper requirements and determining forces of capitalist 
society. These penetrations do not, according to Willis, provide the kind 
of theoretical understanding which, through an analysis of the mechanisms 
of domination, would provide the perspective and strategy required to act 
on such Insights, To put it somewhat differently than Willis does, the 
insights that he perceives as truths about capitalism are not perceived by 
the lads in this way. To the lads these are truths about life itself. 
Capitalism, while central to Willis 1 analysis, is really only incidental to the 
lads' own understanding, Thus when they observe that someone has to do 
society's nasty work, or that one job is the same as any other, they are 
not Intending to provide a critique of capitalism, It is rather Willis who 
sees these observations as such a critique. To the lads, their observa- 
tions are rather expressions about life Itself, In other words, their under- 
standing of work is not perceived by them as an insight into capitalsm, 
but rather as an insight Into the natural law of social organization. What 
stunts the lads' understanding and enables their own insights to be used 
to place them on the shop floor Is their own inbred functionalism, This is 
what in fact limits their penetrations, Willis correctly perceives these as 
limitations. However, It remains to analyze their conceptual source and to 
provide a critique of their moral authority. 

Willis 1 study is an example of the way in which an analysis of one 
aspect of the reproductive process points to the need to examine other 
aspects. His work Is not ultimately an analysis of the lads 1 subculture. 
It is a critique of capitalism and an exploration of the mechanisms that it 
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employs to reproduce class Inequality* Yet the Implicit conflict between 
the lads 1 functionalist acceptance of capitalism and Willis 1 critique of it 
provides the material for a different kind of analysis* one which explores 
the possibilities for a reclusterlng of skills that are available in 
contemporary society. In other words* educational scholarship requires a 
critique of t^e social product of reproduction is well as an exploration of 
the mechanisms* whether cultural or economic* through which reproduction 
takes place* 
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Education as a Liberal Activity; A Response 
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In his presentation Wally has done three things: 

He has discussed the current situation of educational research and 
schools of education, 

He has suggested a new conception of the mission and object domain for 
the field of educational studies. 

And he has furnished some concepts and examples of their use in 
exploring this object domain, 

I would like to give my interpretation of these proposals and offer some 
comments on them. 

First* he suggests that colleges of education commonly lack a cl^ar 
mission and sense of identity* The problem is not primarily a lack of 
an object domain or set of methods. Rather, we are caught between 
the traditional academic disciplines and the practitioners in the field, or 
between theory and practice. If we define ourselves in terms of the 
traditional disciplines, then we give every other department on campus 
a license to poach and destroy any claim we might have to a distinct 
identity, On the other hand, if we define ourselves in terms of 
practical service to the schools, we lose the capacity for independent 
scholarship and become driven by the immediate demands of school 
teachers and administrators* 

This is a familiar dilemma, and it does seem that many colleges of 
education have lost the ability to manage it. In their external relations 
with those in the traditional disciplines they often agree that they are 
inferior, roll over, and ask to be beaten, or else they remain very still 
lest anyone notice them and start asking na^ty questions with 
budgetary implications* In their internal relations, it is often every 
faculty member or department for themselves with rewards being 
determined by paper count or body count, The prevailing sense is of 
goallessness or goal displacement, 

If this is correct, how can our field be revitalized? I think the point 
off Wally's paper is to attempt to bring us to our senses about this loss 
of purpose and to suggest what might be a fruitful reconception of the 
field* 

As I understand it, Wally argues that we need to reconsider the social 
functions or mission associated with the educational enterprise as a 
whole in order to better understand our own particular mission. More 
specifically* he suggests that the principal function of education is its 
contribution to the reproduction of social structure, hence our 
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derivative mission should be to develop knowledge of how educational 
institutions serve or might serve this function. In other words, he 
proposes that we consider education from an institutional viewpoint in 
an attempt to gain such a broad perspective. 

There are echoes of both Jurgen Habermas and Alasdair Maelntyre in 
this suggestion Habermas sees different types of study as constituted 
by cognitive interests, while Maelntyre, in his critique of Winch 
suggests a type of functional analysis as a way of finding a point of 
comparability in cross-cultural studies.l 2 However, rather than 
pursuing these parallels I would like to pursue one between Wally-s 
approach to this issue and and a prior philosophical debate regarding 
the nature of teaching. - 



In that debate the question, "What Is teaching?" was approached in 
different ways. Is teaching merely what people labeled "teachers" do? 
Or is it whichever activities actually bring about learning, regardless of 
who performs them? Or is it, finally, an activity that is intended to • 
bring about learning, whether or not it accomplishes its end? 

Applying the first definition— which defines teaching in terms of what 
teachers" do— to the field of educational studies would be like sayiner 
that the field is whatever we- -those of us with jobs in the field— do 
This is too formal and empty a definition to be of much use. It gives 
no rational grounds for our doing what we do other than the fact that 
we were the ones who did it previously. Not much support for a 
unique identity here. 

The second approach, which would define us in terms of our effects 
™° C1 i 0 t?t poblfms. Defining educational studies in this way would 
suggest that "real" educational scholarship is that which actually 
improves practice. The trouble with this definition is that it gives no 
grounds for the autonomy from immediate practice that is needed for an 
exploratory activity such as scholarship and research/ sometimes 
research fails in its search for promising new ways of doing thinos 



The third definition, which is in terms of the aims guiding the activity 
seems more satisfactory. Defining educational studies in this way 
broadens its conception beyond those who are currently labeled 
educational researchers", because educational studies so defined might 
£!„5?Sr Y an y°" e "hen acting with the appropriate intentions. It also 
S.°L^h c ««cal distance from existing practice, since educational 
educStion successful in fulfilling its intent of improving 

1 think Waily is making a similar suggestion, namely that the field of 

2 JS?- 0 ?- XS f on f t i tuted b Y its function or social mission, and our field 
mL^onTr. ^ daeS H in tUrn touted by a secondary intellectual 
^*Z ° J l^ 0gnitlVa intGrest) deriving from this primary one, While 
^!L° u;id *T^; r us f tarms "social functions" instead of "individual 
intentions the point is similar in that the field is constituted by 
certain go<V..,. it isn't just that those of use who ar e in it happ en to 
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have certain goals, but that the field is defined in terms of these 
goals. 

Adopting this approach means that the very definition of the field—what 
makes it what it is — 'involves goals. It cannot be satisfactorily defined 
in purely value-neutral, goalless, terms, 

This conception of educational studies has Just the useful features that 
Wally points out, It does not limit the field to a consideration of 
existing schools, and it provides the possibility of critical distance from 
existing institutions because they might not be fulfilling their missions. 

While I like this general approach, I find I disagree regarding its 
specifics. Wally suggests that the principal function of education is 
social reproduction, so we should make educational studies the study of 
the relations between education and social reproduction, As a 
sociologist I am naturally pleased to see him define the field in a way 
that corresponds so well to the core focus of my subdiscipline. 
However, fairness forces me— however reluctantly—to point out some of 
the limits of this approach. 

Suppose, for eKample, that I suggested that in your marriage or other 
close relationship you should always look at things from the standpoint 
of the relationship as a whole rather than that of individual 
personalities. You should consider all of your actions in terms of their 
effects on the maintenance or change of your relationship and you 
should see your spouse's actions as having similar origins in relational 
considerations. Such a viewpoint would be similar to that which Wally 
proposes for education as a whole, namely seeing it in terms of its 
contribution to the maintenance or change in patterns of social 
relations. 

There is something quite appealing in this vision, for it gets away from 
our culture's propensity to make individuals primary and relations 
secondary. For instance, we tend to see relationships in rather shallow 
terms as means to individual ends rather than as ends in themselves* 
Adopting a relational view also helps avoid the common error of seeing 
relational problems as caused by "sick" people rather than by "sick" 
interactional patterns. 

However seeing things in strictly relational terms invites the opposite 
error, namely treating individuals as mere creatures of their 
relationships. People have stakes in their own lives which may differ 
from their stakes in their current relationships. Similarly, some 
problems are primarily personal rather than relational, and are not 
susceptible to change by changing relationships. For this reason, 
insisting on a social relational interpretation of a problem may be just 
as much in error as insisting on an individual one, 

I'm no Dewey scholar, but I like Dewey's symmetrical treatment of the 
individual and society. He suggests that the aim of education is both 
to socialize the individual and individualize the society, placing neither 
term prior to the other. 3 in general, 1 think this accurately 
characterizes the educator's position in most situations. We treat kids 
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m ways that we think will prepare them for their likely futures while 
simultaneously sheltering them from practices of which we disapprove so 
as not to reproduce these practices. Social reproduction alone does not 
capture the essentials of this process, 

The point is that a single level of analysis or angle of vision is not 
enough. Me need both individual and social viewpoints, or mora, in 
order to have a full-bodied vision of education, just as we need at least 
two distinct angles of vision in order to see a single three-dimensional 
object. In each case the two viewpoints are interdependent and 
mutually defining. One does not require Hegelian dialectics to 
appreciate this, merely an understanding of how two functions or two 
processes may each be defined in terms of the other, making them 
mutually constituting. The popular M.C. Escher drawing of two hands, 
each of which is drawing the other, gives a concrete visual metaphor 
for this process. 4 

I believe Waliy has tried to settle the problem of goallessness and goal 
displacement by proposing a single, broad viewpoint for the field as a 
whole. While it is useful to call us to our senses and remind of us of 
our missions, I don't believe a single viewpoint is needed as the 
viewpoint from which to make sense of our efforts. As Nelson Goodman 
put it "Ironically, then, our passion for one world is satisfied, at 
different times and for different purposes, in many different ways," 3 
The issue is not one viewpoint or another but rather how to mutually 
define different views so that those who adopt them may work together 
effectively and with mutual regard in the service of education. 

This conclusion by no means detracts from the importance of the issues 
that he wants to pursue. The institutional viewpoint is all too often 
neglected. Those of us in higher education in particular serve, in 
part, to define knowledge for the society as a whole, what we include 
in the curriculum helps define "expert" knowledge and, by implication, 
what is excluded is "common" knowledge. The very structure of the 
curriculum defines the similarities and differences among types of 
knowledge. By ritual certification we also define those who can 
legitimately claim to possess different types of expert knowledge. 

I also find these issues interesting. But here too I have an objection 
or two. The Impression given is that knowledge codas—which I take to 
be institutionalized definitions of knowledge such as are implicit in the 
curriculum— are bad and oppressive. This may sometimes be the case. 
Certainly the removal of many issues from informal control and their 
placement in the hands of experts has at times been a mixed blessing. 
However, in other cases one could argue that it has been very 
successful, * 



The point with respect to Wally's paper is that a finer-grained analysis 
of whan such institutionalization goes awry would be useful, rather than 
leaving the impression that there is something wrong with 
institutionalization or formalization in and of itself. Consider a common 
type of error in our field, which occurs when information gained in a 
narrowly defined or controlled situation is applied to situations in 
general. We fake scores on certain paper and pencil tests and call 
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them "intelligence" or we find how we can successfully communicate our 
expectations to rats and call it "learning theory," In both cases a 
narrowly defined situation is seen as necessary in order to do 
"science", but the overgeneralization of the results while ignoring the 
limited contents in which tbey made were derived, seems to have had 
more to do with seeking the prestige of "science" than with doing it, 5 
In the end this gives us all a bad name as well as leading to popular 
misconceptions of science itself. 

In cases such as these I would argue that the broad phenomena that we 
think of as "learning" or "intelligence" were distorted when defined in 
such a narrow way, There is dissonance between what those in the 
field implicitly claim to be studying by adopting these labels and what 
they in fact study. The problem is not with defining and 
institutionalizing fields of study — with setting up a knowledge code—but 
* with doing so in a deceptive, useless, or otherwise inappropriate way, 
Sometimes what starts as a seemingly useful representation later 
becomes more a matter of vested interest than fruitfulness. Whatever 
the particular case, an analysis of knowledge codes and their sccial 
effects might be profitably sharpened by considering the grounds for a 
particular codification rather than leaving one suspicious of codification 
itself. 

Finally, to return t o the larger theme of Wally's paper, our own self- 
definition as a field, in the long run it behooves us to define our own 
field in terms that have more to do with its coherence and utility than 
mere status seeking or the maintenance of academic monopolies. In this 
way I think tally's analysis could profitably be brought back around to 
its own beginning and a further consideration of our own quandary. 
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The Meaning of Foundations: 
An Alternative Paradigm for Assessing 
the Effects of Foundational Studies 

by 

George W, Noblit 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

We live in an era of accountability that threatens to require a 
justification (in some instrumental fashion) of our inclusion in professional 
education programs. I say •threatens' because it seems chat studies of 
education now reveal its organizational form to be "loosely coupled" 1 and 
operating more on a "logic of confidence" 2 rather than a norm of close 
inspection. Thus it may be that our institutions will respond more ritually 
than substantitively, and our justification will be wrought (as it is now) in 
faculty meetings, halls, and offices. 

Yet Charles Coble, Dean of Education at last Carorlina University, thought 
the issue sufficiently salient to ask us how we (N.C. Professors of Foundations) 
would evaluate our contribution to professional education programs, The query 
was friendly, and promoted an intriguing dialogue. This paper is my thinking in 
response to the query. I, of course, refrained the question, and purposively 
have chosen to approach the issue from an "alternative paradigm" (to 
positivism). I will argue that we must not surrender our fate to an partially 
inappropriate mode of (instrumental) evaluation, but develop modes that teach us 
the meaning of our work even as we impart the same. I will also propose an 
empirical strategy, realizing that the threat in this is that we ignore the 
idealist's point. I am enough of idealist to believe that if this inspires some 
discourse and dispute that it has fulfilled its purpose. 
The Meaning of Foundations 

The dialogue over what foundations is and what it does for professional 
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education is rather elaborate- While it is dangerouR to try to typlify such a 
state of affairs; my reading is that we argue ovari 

a, whether foundations is, or should be a discipline^ 

b, whether we should be more aligned with the base disciplines 
or with education, 4 

c» what we should call our pursuit (educational studies, policy 
studies, foundations), 

d. whether we should teach primarily knowledge or emphasise 
inquiry skills, 

e« whether we should be more behavioral or ideational^ 

f* whether we should be exploring enduring truthn, examining 
current issues, or preparing for the future, 8 

g. whether _a philosophy or an electic orientation is best,^ 

h* whether we will arrive or succumb tr an encroauching 
rationalism, 10 

i* and 1 submit, whether we should be normative, descriptive, 
analytic, or some combination thereof. 

Some le/el of agreement , beyond NCATE standards, seemingly must exist for 

us to continue with all these arguments. My reading, admittedly biased and 

selective, is that we are as close as we all ever be to agreement that! 

a* informed ideas (and maybe theory) are essential to the 
education professions, 

b. a technological orientation not only threatens foundations 
but also the education professions, 

c. comparative understanding (either in time, culture, 
subculture, class or ideology) is necessary,^ 

d. critical thought (be it right, left or assumediy value free) 
is desirable, 14 

e- humanism (albeit not secular) is acceptable, lfi 

f# integrated curricula are better than segregated studies 1 ^ 

g* attitudes and values can be affected by a course of study, 
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and 

h* few want us,^ 

Others, no doubt, will have different lists of debates and settled issues. 

The existence of the debates about the meaning of what we do, not their exact 

nature, is evidence that the unifying theme in foundations is the search for 

meaning, whether that takes the form of knowledge or understanding, 19 Some 

would argue we should " demystify" 19 , others that we pursue the course to become 
20 

a discipline . In the end, these are both but strategies to discuss the 
meaning of our studies. 

Foundational studies, of course, are diverse* We represent many 
disciplinesi and at least the two cultures of science and the humanities21 
Taken together, we are both analytic and humanistic, about both knowledge and 
understanding. If we treat ourselves as a collective discipline we would 
clearly express the paradigm of the "conceptual humanists": a focus on ideas s 
discourse as the guarantee of intellectual integrity, and conditional regard for 
"science" as a mode of inquiry. 22 As a collection, we seemingly are more than 
many of us can be individually. Further, 1 contend that this is the way our 
students perceive us, I hear prospective teachers say we are "so negative" 
because we "demystify". Given any position, we engage in a dialogue with it, 
This is sufficient to challenge the less reflective thought patterns of the 
prospective teachers about teaching, Yet it is also true that the experienced 
teacher or administrator often return to us in a reflective mood, Everyday 
practice has given them questions as well as resolutions. Suddenly we are more 
relevant — ©ur concerns can be connected with their experience. The students 
take classes from a number of us and synthesize their own perspective about the 
meaning of foundations for their practice. They find us in retrospect a large 
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debate that informs* but not prescribes, their professional performances. 

Students also experience some range of content! law, ethics, theory and 
research strategies as well as philosophy , history, psychology, sociology t 
anthropology, political science, economics, etc* Some of this is taught as 
explicit knowledge (e.g. the state of law concerning corporal punishment ; 
philosophical schools of thought, techniques of behavior modification)* Some of 
this is taught as "personal knowledge." In the former, facts and perspectives 
may be recalled s but the latter cannot be made explicit in any simple fashion as 
the individual Hakes it on as his or her owxw 

The meaning of foundations then 1st a faith in discourse; a respect to 
alternative ways of knowing; a varied knowledge content; a more reflective 
understanding of the meaning of education; and an informed, personalised, and 
internalized mode of practice. 
Ac counting for Ourselves 

The threat of this accountability era is its rationalistic assumptions* 
Preparation programs must justify themselves by their output, rather than their 
quality* The ultimate question of the rationalist approach in the evaluation of 
educators is what effect does training have on practice- An empirical linkage 
is sought* To the extent foundations gives tacit knowledge, faith, respect and 
understanding* demonstrating any linkage is like to be difficult. Explicit 
knowledge, of course , may be tested, but after a period of time recall is 
limited* 1 do suspect that effects of foundational studies on standardized 
tests, such as the NTE , can be discerned, inpart as explicit knowledge and in 
part as a form of cultural literacy about the teaching profession* 1 am 
suspicious of these types of approaches* Even though we may "prove" our worth, 
we a3 no assume the rationalists' approach. Someone should develop this line of 
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reasoning, but I submit foundational studies collectively will be misrepresented 
as a result of it* 

The alternative to this approach is new only in popularity. Since the 
1960 f s. a resurgence of an interpretive alternative has been evident. 2 ^ The 
alternative has many forms. Geertg has probably one of the* most developed 
theses on interpretivism. 25 Critical theorists have been trying to superceed 
both positivism and interpretivism, 26 "New paradigm" inquiry draws from a range 
of nonpositivist traditions (humanistic psychology, phenonraenology , critical 
theory, etc*) and gives a fresh renudition of action research as a 
participative, interested, and value explicit way of knowing- 27 It may be true 
that it is incorrect to treat the alternative paradigm as a single entity. Yet 
I tend to believe that there is considerable overlap in interpretive, critical, 
and new paradigm approaches. Furthers each embraces a common set of research 
techniques now generally referred to as qualitative methods* I think it somehow 
the natural state of affairs that within interpretivism there are substantive 
disagreements. 

The alternative paradigm approach I will argue for is essentially based in 
the interpretivism of Geertz and draws selectively on the ideas of critical and 
new paradigm approaches. 

The alternative paradigm is often expressed in terms of the rejection of 

positivism and thus it is often true that the full nature of the approach is not 

clearly expressed. Spicer, 1 believe, puts it most concretely when he argued 

concerning the methods of an applied ethnography? 

In the study there should be use of the emie approach, that 
is, the gathering of data on attitudes and value 
orientations and social relations directly from the people 
engaged in the making of a given policy and those on whom 
the policy impinges. It should be holistic, that is, 
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include placement of the policy decision in the context of 
the competing or cooperating interests, with their value 
orientations, out of which the policy formulation emerged; 
this requires relating it to the economies political, and 
other contexts identifiable as relevant in the sociocultural 
system* It should include historical study, that is, some 
disachronic acquaintance with the policy and policies giving 
rise to it* Finally, it should include consideration of 
conceivable alternatives and of how other varieties of this 
class of policy have been applied. with what results , in 
short, comparative understanding.^ 

This approach is in service of rendering an interpretation, as "a reading 
o o 

of ff , of a social event* Geertg writes? 



Interpretive explanation - and it is a form of explanation, not 
just exalted glossography ~ trains its attention on what 
institutions, actions* images, utterances s events and customs, 
.all the usual objects of social^scientif ic interests, mean to 
those who institutions * actions, customs , and so on they are. As 
a result it issues not in laws like Boyles, or forces like 
Volta f s, or mechanisms like Darwin's, but in constructions like 
Burckhardt f s, Weber's, or Freud's^ systematic unpackings of the 
conceptual world in which * condot tiers ■ , Calvinists, or paranoids 
live. 30 

It is this focus on the conceptual world that I think renders the 
interpretive approach especially appropriate to discerning the meaning of 
foundations to ourselves and others* If nothing else, foundational studies try 
to create a culture for the practice of education. Taken to heart, this 
suggests that accounting for ourselves (as foundations of education) should 
for us on the meaning systems of educators and explore the interpretations 
educators use to make sense of their work s and what counts as knowledge to these 
educators* 

A Prescriptive Accounting 

The meaning of foundations is appropriately amenable to the techniques of 
participant observation, interviewing, and study of human products (including 
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documents). 31 As these techniques are now becoming more systemized 32 , it is 
possible to be somewhat prescriptive about how we .should account for the meaning 
of foundations. 

Following Geerta, 1 would argue that the meaning of foundations should be 
treated a 'local' issue until proven otherwise. That is, each foundations 
program mu ,t first study its meaning to its students. an d then compare results 
to ascertain what meaning there is generically to foundations across the 
population of programs. 

Following Spicer 33 , one possible prescription for assessing the effects of 

foundational studies on education would be comparative, historical, holistic and 

emic. The focus would be on the meaning systems, values, beliefs. 

legitimations, and logics-in-usa of foundational programs and of teachers and 

the perceptions both of professional and teachers . The meaning systems of both 

those teaching and the local foundations programs would be compared to seek 

about regularities between the two. 34 These take the form of analogies and 
3 3 

translations. Each account would be holistic; revealing the fullness and 
integrity of the foundational program and educational practice as constructed by 
the teacher, and any perceived connectedness between the two. The assessment 
would be historical to reveal changes in foundational studies and educational 
practice and the linkages between them as wall as how the meaning of 
foundational studies is transformed in the career of teaching from 
course-related knowledge and understanding into the way of being jat the teacher. 
The assessment would also be emic, that is, rendered in the ways of those of 
interest. This include both the language, ideologies, and social routines of 
the foundations program and the teachers. 

Professors, prospective and current teachers, classes, advising sessions, 
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informal associa tions s and work routines, would all be observed* Regularities 
would be sought* Participants would be interviewed on the meaning of 
foundations* Some attempts may find the "new paradigm", participative research 
approach to reveal the subtleties of the meaning. Retrospective accounts may be 
able to put the meaning(s) in context* Logics-in-use can be explored for their 
assumptions and the bases of these explored in conversations and interviews. 
Reflectiveness can be directly explored in the same fashion. The meaning of 
foundations, one way to assess the effects of foundational studies on 
educational practice, can be deciphered, and we may learn what it is that we do 
by reflecting on our own experience and the perspectives of others. 
A Concluding Caution 

The interpretive alternative 1 have proposed here might at first readings 
seem to promise that foundational studies would be revealed in its most 
favorable light* That is what is usually meany by an "appropriate strategy." 
Yet interpretivists also have experienced that the results of such 
investigations often challenge our everyday beliefs and legitimations and as 
such often create some disquiet » especially among those benefitting from the 
existing set of social relations and beliefs. 36 I caution us to expect that we 
vill be challenged by such an "inside" evaluation* It will not resolve what 
■ ^undations is or is not* rather it will provoke discourse and inform the 
dialogue. This type of response to an era of accountability will not protect 
us* unless we are able to constructively act on it. 
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Must Foundational Studies Have a Meaning 

by 

Paul F . Bitting 
North Carolina State University 

Foundational Studies in education occupy a place in nearly every 
teacher prepar^-^-** program in the. United States and Canada* Yet, more than 
probably is the with any other field of study, its intellectual dimen~ 

sions and functional .role remain unclear and sometimes poorly analyzed, One 
of the interesting sidelights any discussion off the role and dimensions 
of Foundational Studies is what appears to be its inevitable apologetic tone* 
Even Professor Noblit concludes his very thought provoking analysis^ of 
an alternative paradigm for assessing the effects of Foundational Studies 
with the caution that the most we might expect of the "alternative paradigm' 1 
is continued discourse and informed dialogue. However, there is no need for 
apology i indeed, insofar as deliberate scrutiny of one's own activities 
seem to be, one of the surest routes we know to enhancing them, I take it that 
anything that might pro,voke discourse and inform dialogue is highly desirable. 
Furthermore, even if our definitional discussions prove fruitful and we reach 
agreement, I suspect that the' very nature of Foundations necessitates frequent 
reexamination of what i'C is up to, for my guess is that our discussions will 
show its contemporaneous focus to be one of its clearest features i and as 
the scene and context change, it seems reasonable that an enterprise identify- 
ing itself so largely on its responsiveness to the contemporary might change 
accordingly* Thus, Professor Noblit is to be thanked for, at least, provok- 
ing the discussioni my task is to assess the degree to which it has been 
adequately informed* 

Noblit offers as a contribution to the dialogue an "alternative paradigm" 
to our traditional reliance on positivism* This paradigm is to be viewed as 
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a mode that teaches us the meaning of our work. The word "mean" and its 
derivative; have a great many uses. There is the need, therefore, to draw 
from the Platonic warning to first fix our terms when attempting to speak 
about meaning in its relation to Founc'tional studies. 

,1 take my lead for discovering Noblit's meaning of the word "meaning" 
from certain- overtones in its usage. When he suggests that the "meaning of 
foundations is s a faith in discourse; a respect to alternative ways of know- 
ing; a varied knowledge content; a more reflective understanding of the 
meaning of education; arid an informed, personalized, and internalized mode of 
practice," I conclude that it is used to suggest its purpose, use or effect ' 
not its essence, nature or definition. 

It will be argued that if the aforementioned understanding of the term 
"meaning" (as use, purpose, or effect) is anywhere near the mark then the 
informative nature of Noblit's "alternative paradigm" is rendered questionable . 
That is, if it is to be the function of the "new paradigm" to use its participa 
tive research methods to discern some generic meaning (or purpose) across 
programs then, given the current nature of Foundational Studies, its results 
will be rendered circular and, thus uninf ormative , 

Though it appears that it is not the role of the "new paradigm" to address 
issues of the "nature" or "essence" of Foundational Studies, Noblit seems to 
understand that such discussion cannot be totally avoided. His brief discus- 
sion of its nature focuses on its diversity; on its being represented through 
many disciplines; on its being represented through the cultures of science and 
the humanities and, thus, being about both knowledge and understanding. 

If I were to pursue Noblit's modest beginning by asking about Foundational 
Studies as a genre, and the possible nature of this broad category that seeks 
to subsume "History of Education," "Philosophy of Education," "Anthropology 
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and Education," and "Educational Psychology , " among others, it seems im- 
mediately evident that no simple thread of similarity or relation is likely 
to suffice by way of reply. 

The History, psychology, philosophy, Sociology, and Anthropology 
embedded in Educational Foundations all seem to be of quite different sorts ^ 
and if all are correctly viewed to have some kind of purpose tor preparation 
of teachers and other educational specialists, then their purposes differ 
quite markedly from each other. This might be illustrated through the very 
way the enterprises are expressed? in "Philosophy of Education, 11 the term 
"of" as the binding link suggests quite a different set off relations than the 
and which articulates "Anthropology and Education . " Following James McClellan 
a Philosophy or History of Education would be one among the branches of 
Philosophy or History dealing with the distinctive practice of education. The 
very nature of the name "Educational Psychology , " on the other hand, seems to 
imply a much more integral connection between the areas of education and 
Psychology. Now given the difference in the way each of these areas of 
Foundational Studies is constituted, it appears unlikely that any single 
pattern or, generic meaning will describe the way it is joined to and serves or 
illuminates education* The most we may wish to accomplish is a much weaker 
Wittgensteinian type "family resemblance" rather than the tight relations 
Noblit appears to seek. 

Among the important ways that at least some foundational fields differ 
from others, as mentioned, is in the sort of purpose they are eKpeeted to 
serve for the professional preparation of a teacher or educational specialist. 
One would very probably expose a prospective teacher to Educational Psychology 
for very different sorts of purposes than those which might result from a 
Philosophy of Education course, Noblit provides a hint to this distinction 
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through his identification of the "now paradigm" with an interpretive function 
as opposed to the instrumental or applicative functions served by positivism. 
This is on. of the prominent issues which divides specialists in the Foundations 
among themselves; Is it the purpose of Foundations to provide knowledge 
primarily far interpretive or for applicative use? 

One of the things which make it difficult to consider such broad questions 
—even to grab onto an adequate beginning— is the inevitable circular or 
question-begging nature of almost any attempt to do so. ■ That is, the foregoing 
discussion suggests that even in our use of the "new paradigm" we must begin 
with the knowledge that there is something different about Educational 
Psychology, marking it off from other Foundational fields, say Philosophy or 
History, in that it proffers knowledge for different purposes. It is my 
guess that the methods of the "new paradigm" will yield the same results from 
which it began thus rendering it circular, question-begging and, by extension, 
uninformative. 

Part of the problem, as I see it, stems from the need to establish com- 
mon linkages, and/or effects. Maybe a different organizational approach to * 
the Foundations is in order. An. approach where .there would be no need to 
promise that its offerings will stand in any particular relation to any generic 
group or enterprise or, consequently, that it has any sort of special profes- 
sional contribution to make. If there is a need for it to identify with 
purposes or functions outside of itself then those purposes should fit within 
the paradigm of liberal learning. Again, reverting to the Platonic injunction, 
let me begin by saying precisely what I understand by liberal learning. 

It scarcely needs repeating that, like the Foundations, there is no 
current agreement about the matter of liberal learning-indeed, the educational 
lity seems to be fixed on reiterating, that there can and ought to be no 
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such agreement because that would constitute a confining and arbitrary 

'choice which no faculty has authority to make, 

But, oddly enough, that one feature which characterized liberal learning 

from its very beginning is generally and sometimes apologetically conceded to 

distinguish it stil, —its "uselessness . " In speaking of the education of the 

young, indeed, in defining it for the western world, Aristotle says, in his 

Politics , that, though useful arts are indispensable for the young, they 

should not be taught so many mechanical skills as to make them narrow, but 

they should be educated in the free or liberal arts,* clearly, education is 

liberal essentially in contrast to vocational training. Its liberality then 

and now is its freedom from the constraints of application. It can take a 

leisurely large, long, and deep perspective ; it allows the mind to play over 

i 

possibilities; it strives for no immediate- application. And this may be the 
only element which the most diverse set of course offerings in the Foundations 
have in common. 

If Noblit were to confront me with the tools of the "new paradigm" seek- 
ing to assess the effects of such an approach to "the Foundations" (if we must 
call it that) I'm not sure I know how I would reply, The results would be 
quite without guarantee. There will be some students who emerge from such 
offerings pretentious and unstrung, fit neither for practice nor for contempla- 
tion. But if, as a good interviewer, he continues to press and I am forced to 
reply it would be somewhat as follows: "If there are any effects, i,e,, if 
anything is "meant" by such an approach it must be this-, the educator liberally 
educated through the foundations can articulate reasons, give causes, spell out 
why's, wherefore's and how's," I doubt Professor Noblit will find my saying 
that wildly exciting or informative for it simply reflects the meaning he brings 
to the interview when he connects foundations 1 effects toi a faith in 
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discourse, a respect to alternative ways of knowing; a varied knowledge eon- 
tent, a more reflective understanding of the meaning of education, and an 
informed, penalized, and internalized mode of practice. But in addition, 
it has the sort of insipid obviousness that a truth much battered about but 
never quite exterminate does have. So, reduced to a pulp first by the ag- • 
gressiveness of its enemies and then by the insecurity of it. friends the term 
will scarcely cause his heart to miss a beat. 

# 

And it ought to. If there is one realization' which proves itself over 
and over it is this, that the prospective teacher or educational specialist 
is first and foremost a human being which cannot find its fulfillment in mere 
instrumental functions or even in mere consciousness, but which needs -needs - 
to come to terms with himself, to be clear and truthful .bout himself and what 
he is doing, or is expected to do, as an educator. There can be such learning 
in .the field of education and it should be useless and unspecif ic only because 
it is at the root of all usefulness and at the foundation of all specialization 
So 1 end as I began, there is no need for apology. 
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The Understanding of Schoolings 
A Model for 'teaching 
foundations of Education 

J, Bon Reeves 
Pteke Forest University 



Ihis s^nester narks the beginning of the twm^^fifth year I f ve 
been charged with teaching the one and only Foundations course under- 
graduate teacher education students take as part of their teacher 
education program. I began this assignmmt immediately after comp- 
leting ny doctoral studies* For twenl^^four years , I've struggled 
to find ways to instruct ny classes so that ny students can gain the 
understanding I was so edited atout achieving in ny program* Need- 
less to say, the development of one three-hour course which could 
encompass what I had studied in around thirty such courses has proven 
difficult! Ttoe does not permit a listing of all the versions and 
revisions of that one course. It is sufficient to point out that I 
have held doggedly to one position, namely, students must have an 
totroduction at least to history, philosophy, and sociology of education 
in one oourse* Biis paper is the latest, and I hope last/ afcosnpt 
to show how these three approaches can be successfully integrated in 
one course, 

Tteacher education prograns purport to develop professional 
educators, 3he distinctive characteristic of any professional is 
possession of comp etence based upon knowledge. "Die teacher who 
understands schooling is free to address the particular problCTis of 
a given situation , to irate decisions relevant to that situation, aid 
to act on the basis of the authority which that taowledge provides, 
!he teacher who understands schooling can act with Hm integrity 
born of knowing what one is about, flhe alternative is to accept 
standardized descriptions of the teaching task, to aplqy only those 
skills progranired for particular tasks, and to rely upon one's offi- 
cial position as !i tead3ar" for the authorrbf to art, TO send teachers 
who do not understand schooling into our schools leaves only this 
latter option open and contributes to the "mindlessness" vtfiich Charles 
SUberinan identified yearSjago as the central prQblen creating a 
"crisis in the classruuuu " Miry tone Raywidf Charles Tesconi, and 
Don Warren to Pride and PrCTdse (commissioned by MSA) call for to- 
provanent in teacher education through renewed etphasis on "taowledge 
about education" [italic to original] , tesearch from the history, 
sociology, and philosophy of education, they argue, brings toiportant 
resources to preparation programs by providing a profound understanding 
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of the actual conditions of professional practice. 

■ Die problem confronting the foundations professor of 'future 

educators is two-fold. On one hand, we are confronted by students - 
who profess to know already what we want to teach them, namely, what 
spooling is, and on the other hand, what we want to teach them in 

SSST ab °? t . s *°° lin g does not seem to Uwn immdiately 

relevant to what they claim they really want to know, namely, how to 
be effective teachers, 1 believe we can overcome this problem if we 
approach our task through an emphasis on understanding schooling; To 
J?""?^ Sf (XB f? ei:sna ^ characteristic of a professional demands that 
toe knowledge associated with the profession become assimilated so 
^ ~l Professional is able (competent) to perform, This cannot be ' 
achieved by adding knowledge about schooling to toe student's Derceo- 
tion of what constitutes schooling. Rather, the students' pereemSSn 
of schooling must acme to consist of that knowledge, 'ihus, the aia- 
nificance of what "understanding schooling" entails. 

Students are aware that school buildings, classrooms, teachers 
fioote, etc., exist, but usually have not considered toe existence of 
schooling, if we -are to teach them to understand schooling, we must 
know what it is they are to understand. As Jane MurfaLn has pointed 
™ jWe never understand a thing per se; rather we understand it under 
sOTedescriptaon. In our context where we are preparing persons to 
^^*^ &t f XS ' T seeki ^ » understanding of schooling in terms 
of what educators do. Educators are professionally engaged In creatincr 
^^ng experiences A first step, then, is to point out a contrast 
between out-of -school learning experiences and in-school learning 
experiences. Inflecting upon their own experiences, students readily 
testify to an awareness of being in-school as opposed to being out^f- 
S ^°^' ^i! f mxmmas ls evidence to them of a boundary which marks 
schooling of f from non-schooling experiences. Schooling appears to 
be a separated-off arranganent of learning experiences. When asked 
what kinds of learning experiences are associated with schcolina 
sta^ents report they experienced learning the content of vmrioui sub- 
ject matters, learning attitudes such as desiring to excel over peers 
and learning to live "within the system. » in effect, they report ' 
toree categories of learning experiences which can be described as 
education, enoulturateton, and institutionalization, ihese categories 
constitute toe dimensions of the arrangement of learning experiences 
known as schooling, 

B^^Si 1 r ea ^ 1 f 1 Lf^ riences ^ t° be called schooling, since 
practically all behavior results from learning. Only when these 
toree categories of learning are experienced as a configuration is 
the combined experience to be designated as schooling, ihe term 

dimensions' best characterizes the toree categories of learning since 
the categories are what is discemable about the schooling arrange- 
ment, The concept "schooling" includes all three dimensions of leam- 
uig, enculturation, education, and institutionalization, without 
being synonymous with any one or two combined. Schooling is not 

L \^ 1StitUtionalization o£ education. Dm learning associated 
with education can occur without schooling and not all learned in 
schooling results from educative efforts. Schooling means something 
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other than just institutionalized enculturation, i,e., learning 
simply by living, for schooling ordinarily has as its express pur-- 
pose the doing of education, and the doing of education can be dis- 
tinguished fran what is generally meant by enculturation. In 
addition to the learning e^erienoes identifiable as education mfl 
enculturation , spooling means engaging In activities calculated to 
promote institutional identity and oontinui^. School tog as an 
institutional enterprise fosters learnings unique to itself in order 
to ensure institutional maintenance. Without then, schooling wuld 
lose its institational nature and would not ^dst at all. Still; 
schooling obviously refers to more than just learning the roles of 
organizational living. Schooling is aU three dimensions and nekes 
no claim to being anything more than an arrangement of these cate- 
gories of learning e^erience. Schooling is the only arrangement 
of learning ei^eriCTres of this native. Other arrangments which in*- 
elude these learning eiqperienees such as the family, church, military, 
etc,, may include all three categories of learning but these arrange- 
ments possess other dimensions which define their existence, TJiey 
are not just arrangatents of learning esqpepienoes. For example, the 
essentia characteristic of family is the relationship anong persons 
who constitute a family. What destroys a family is not the absence 
of the learning whicdi might occur within the f amily but the severing 
of those relationships whereby family is defined. Family is to be 
understood prinerily as a matter of relationships among persons and, 
secondarily, as an arrangement of learning ei^eriences. Schooling, 
on the other hand, is to be i^derstood primarily as an arramgafient of 
learning experiences, 

Die concept of spooling developed refers to what is experienced 
in a schooling situation. Bmt concept can be stated as follows t 

Schooling is an arrangment of learning 
^^erienoes ^lioh are characteristioally 
culture, educational, and institutional. 

While schooling is «3t synonymous with any one of these experience 
categories, a case of schooling cannot be imagined vfaioh eKcludes 
any one of than. In other words, toe concept of schooling is mft- 
ployed to refer to an arrangement of learning experiences with cul- 
tural, educational, and institutional dinttisions. To claim a case 
of schooling vfaere any one dimension can be denied would be contra* 
dictory, The significance of each dimension of schooling as a = ; 
necessary ocsnponent for the meaning of schooling can be illustrated 
fay showing the impossibility of calling ary situation a case of 
schooling if any one of these dimensions is missing. Biree ranmon 
kinds of experiences, the learning associated with enculturation, 
education, and institutionalization , vrtien associated in an integral 
fashion, i.e., clearly marked off from other experiencing, constitutes 
schooling. Schooling#then, is understood when it is seen that school^ 
ing is a configuration or arrangCTent of these categories of learning 
experiences, 

To imderstand that a configuration of these three categories of 
learning experiences separated from othex experiences constitutes 
schooling is to understand what schooling is. Gaining this concept 
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enafaies students to understand that school-big is a ^encmana con- 
sisting of dirainsions which define it but which are not identifiable 
in terms of the actual properties of particular instances of schooling 
For example, there is nothing in this eonofpt to indicate that school- 
ing means trying to achieve some particular purpose as oppose to any 
other, that schooling must proceed in any certain fashion, that school 
ang has to be or^ui^ along one line or another, or that axy parti- 
cular case of schooling is good or bad gar se . Once this is recog- 
nized, _ students are prepared to see that particular instances of 
schooling are shaped by the properties which, in fart, do exist in 
those situations, ihis challenges the "taken for granted" idea that 
everyone knows *4iat spools are an! that no additiona] study about 
schooling is necessary for one to berate a professional educator* 

lb move from understanding the concept of schooling to an under- 
standing of actual cases of schooling demands attention ' be directed - 
to the properties of particular arrangeMnts of learning experiences, 
ae concept of schooling focuses attention on properties associated 
with all Lhree dimensions of the arrangotent. A canton error is 
to believe you can understand a schooling situation by eraminjLng the 
educational program or, at most, the education program and institu- 
tional steuctures, Mherence to a concept of schooling which includes 
the cultural dimension assures, for exanple, that what some have 
labelled "the hidden curricul™" is not omitted. 

An infinite number of illustrations could be xtBrshalled to show 
how cultural, educational, and institutional factors shape any given 
instance of schooling. Siese would include the social class, race, 
ethnicity, gender, and religious orientation of persons whose teach- 
ing/learning experiences are the stuff of the schooling situation, 
the values promoted by the sponsoring agent of the situation, and the 
organizational structure of the situation. Institutions teply histor- 
icity so past decisions and conditions beocme ingredients of present 
Mrangstients. 3hus, a study of the historical developr^it of "schools 
reveals how schooling has been shaped* Policy debates about what 
schools ought to aerarplish as vsell as assumptions about the nature 
of man, society, the learning process, and so forth, all shape school- 
ing, afce n™ber of possible properties in any schooling situation, 
the convexities created fcy their inter-relationships, and the result- 
ing uniqueness of each situation rules out describing in Foundations 
courses the properties one mil find in this or that" situation. What 
can be done in a course of study is to explore the possibilities which 
might escist in any situation so that students can utilize this Jaiow- 
ledge in coning to understand schooling in a particular situation, 

Students who understand the concept of schooling possess a por- 
trait of schooling drawn in broad strokes. Courses in Foundations 
ran introduce than to the properties which give substance to that 
form, Students must learn to become "artists" who can fill in toe 
general form of schooling with those "paints" discovered in a given 
si.tuation, _ When they can carte to see the properties which conpose 
the dimensions of a particular schooling situation, they can be said 
to understand that schooling situation. 

Foundations of Education type courses provide an opportunity for 
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students to heOTte familiar with the properties of schooling and to 
develop the perspectives necessary for building an understanding of 
schooling in particular situations. left with their own sense tap- 
ressions and feeling , sti^ents lade the objectivity of acadanic 
studies fertiioh may contribute to such nnH^-r^^n^jng, Also, chey may 
overlook many possibilities which could have been suggested by the 
courses* On the other hand, the methodologies of acadsnio approaches 
to the stuc^ of schooling often "squeeze the life" out of existential 
situations* For example, the correlational method ^ployed by most 
social soimtists nay measure school outcomes in terras of various 
independent variables .such as social class r race, attitudes of teachers # 
etc* , without taking into account the actual processes of education 
within a given schooling situation* Such studies may call attention 
to seme condition being an ingredient in schooling situations but 
they cannot indicate in what vmy, if any, that condition is a factor 
in shaping schooling in a given situation, Pflhat students have to 
l ear n to do is to esqplore the possibilities available in a situation 
said to "breathe life" into their interpretations as they imaginatively, 
and painstakingly j seek to understand schooling in a particular situa- 
tion, if understanding schooling in a particular situation means 
seeing the properties which compose the dimensions of that arrangment, 
then armed with a Jsiowledge of what the possibilities may be and 
orpioying the perspectives developed through this approach, students, 
as educators, can proceed to analyie any schooling situation to 
discover what its properties are and, thus* understand schooling 
in that situation* Ihere is a subjective elment here, however, for 
an interpretation can never be completely objective nor coverage of 
the possibilities ooirptehensive , Consequently, an understanding of 
schooling is enriched vihmi shared with others; and this effort to 
cxjdiaiiunicate interpretations with colleagues* students, parents* 
and other interested persons can OTphasize the importance of an 
understanding of schooling in the doing of schooling* 

Biis paper began mth the assertation that teacher education 
programs exist to develop professional educators viiose distinctive 
characteristic is the abili^ to perform as educators. Ihat ability 
is foimded upon knowledge, inundations courses cannot provide all 
the knowledge students need to become professionals, but without 
Foundational studies students are not likely to move beyond their 
unexamined personal experience of schooling* Fomidationai studies 
enable students to separate thmtselves from the settled condition 
of their own schooling e^erienoes, and to seek an imderstanding of 
schooling in all its dimensions, including all those properties ^diich 
might fonn a particular schooling situation. A perspective on what 
constitutes schooling can be achieved which enables thai to seek 
understanding in any schooling situation. In the process of accom- 
plishing this/ a separation from their own being as defined by 
previous situations occurs and a new being snerges as students realize 
that any schooling situation in which they find themselves is not 
already settled but in question. Ihey come to see that armed mth 
the data, methodologies ^ and perspectives gained froti Foimdational 
studies they can interpret any situation and put into some kind of 
order the properties of that situation. TO see how these properties 
shape that situation is to understand it. Such understanding is 
indispensable for working successfully within the situation and is 
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the mark of a professional 

Oils approach to teaching Inundations courses draws initially 
upon the students" own esqperienoe of schooling, allows for a com- 
prehensive overview of all facets of schooling, introduces students 
to systematic studies about schooling, and develops those interpretive 
and critical perspectives which ©quits students for the role o£ pro- 
fessional educators, 
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WHAT IS SCHOOLING? 



A response to Professor J, Don Reeves' paper 
"The Understanding of Schoolings A Model for 
Teaching Foundations of Education" 

J. Gordon Chamberlin 



Describing the human experience always involves tension between 
question mark and period. For some people, to live is to ask questions; 
for others, to live is to have the right answers* Obviously the latter 
is more comfortable, but it is alsd more dangerous to human existence . 
The former is the mark of the philosopher | the latter marks the 
ideologue, and ideologues in whatever field of human endeavor are 
dangerous * 

We are a group of people trying to be philosophers, and it is 
heartening to have one of our number, after twenty-four years of teaching, 
forthrightly raise the question, "what am I doing? 11 What is this thing 
I am dealing with? Hy students are going out to work in schools ; how in 
the world can I help them understand what they are getting into? What 
is schooling anyway? 

As inheritors of centuries of schooling in many different cultures, 
it takes a brave person to attempt the difficult task he has laid out 
for himself, In his paper our brave friend. Professor ReeviSj shares 
with us where he is now in his effort to explain schooling to students. 
I assume that at the same time he is seeking our reactions to his ideas, 
but X hope ha is doing one thing more, that is, using this occasion as 
a step toward a major work on the meaning of schooling, 

I found his paper very stimulating because of the many questions it 
caused me to ask, The descriptive approach he has employed is a 
challenge to every reader — how would you describe schooling? 

II 

Philosophical activity is marked by two elements! an object of 
attention and a methodology, The object may be general or specific, 
all of human existence or such things as science, art, or education. 
And different philosophers have demonstrated different methodologies. 
Some ideological philosophers hold there is only one appropriate 
methodology; we have all had to deal with people like that, Here 
the object of concern is schooling and the intentional methodology 
is descriptive. As so often happens in the educational domain the 
approach begins with goals. Professor Reeves wants to do several things. 

1. To show how history, philosophy and sociology of education can be 
integrated in one course. 
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Jo do that, ha saysi , chez must understand what .schooling i a and 
dSipS,^" 11 S "-der.tanding is under so'^ 

5. Taking a sharp tun*., ha notes students' awareness that ts„* t u i 
. learning is differs fr0B ±»-. C nool-le.Sn£ "LOSS to 2 L" ° 
Passage, inwhich hte describes their raported'awIrLelsf ^ 

wSh n J,, aS H d Wha * kinds of learning experiences are associated 
con^t t S * Udents te P° rt the y experience learning t 
d°s rin ft 1o V eL l ei S o S f j6Ct attitudes 1u?„ 

From this he draws, his "concept" of schooling: 

chL h a°ti3atLall^ r r?? eM ? t °5 learnin 8 experiences which ara 
cnaracteriaticaiiy^ cultural, educational, and institutional, 11 

Our question is, Ls that all that students ever identify as aarks 
of schooling? Could we mot all make a longer list of terms our students 
use in describing their schooling experiences? What he wants thai 
to understand u "what educators do," Would he have received the same 
answers if he had asked the question that way? Even so, the problem 
would remain: what is the essence of schooling and how does one 
determine that essence? How does what it does relate to what it ill 

Usually the description of an object is influenced by the context or 
horizon within which it ± s viewed and the perspective employed. What 

S? J! J 1 ° Vrfr ^ thelC firsL Jobs is that schooling aeam some- 
thing different to parents than to employers, gtvernment agencies, 
Judges and clergy. Wil_2 not the breadth of the horizon have a direct 
impact on the resulting essential characteristics? 

Our histories assuas-e us that schools were being conducted in China 
long before the Greek aad Roman patterns which we call ancient go the 
sheer volume of patterns of schooling to be considered is sta«arin B 
particularly »h« all ofr them have left trace element-, m the blood 
?£ r !°?u 0f C0Dte f r * r y schooling. Our philosophical studies assure us 
that the tree of knowledge is festooned with a great variety of inter- 
pretations of .dueation »s schooling, often in directly eo-nf lietini ways. 
Our sociological studies document the fact that school structures and 
functions change, often rapidly, as they reflect the expectations of 
different groups, For instance, state laws assume that schools function 
in loco parentis, What d«»s that have to do with with the concept of 
schooling? Or In this -country, at least, schools have become general 
welfare agencies for the young, providing food, health services 
counseling and retreat ies-i , Boas this change the concept? 
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III 

Our first sat of questions have to do with scope and methodology, 
but they lead s of course, to the three categories he stipuiate§{ each 
of which poses more questions* 

The first is particularly significant because in popular usage 
education means schooling. It is often difficult to distinguiih between 
the twOj and this is one of the reasons I hope Professor Reeveswill 
go on to do a major work on this. It is just as important in- out field 
as it is to distinguish between religion and church, or polities and 
parties. 

In identifying "education" as the first dimension, Prg£%sior Reeves 
first uses the term in reference to students 1 "learning the contint of 
various subject matters," Later he holds that "schooling ordinarily 
has as its express purpose the doing of education, and the doing of 
education can be distinguished from what is meant by encultutadon* " 
However j what it is that distinguishes the two is not made clear* The 
only explanation I found in the paper was in the sentence just quoted, 
which began, "Schooling means something other than just institutionalized 
enculturation , i.e. learning simply by living," 

Surely schools engage in enculturation but is that a distinctive 
dimension of education. To me, every social activity involves aneultura^ 
tion — that is, expressing and encouraging cultural patterns of the 
existing society. How can one think of any human activity dfeyoid of 
enculturation? All subject matter inevitably incorporates cultural 
aspects* 

By including both as distinctive characteristics of schooling 
Professor Reeves seems to be saying that education is something more 
than enculturation, and perhaps when students speak of "subject flatter" 
they mean academic disciplines which could be taken as systematic, 
(organized, institutionalized) ways of examining different domains of 
the overall culture, 

With a further step, one might contend that education goeibyond 
enculturation by helping learners encounter the "other 11 other facts, 
other understandings, other people, other subjects than thoi% into 
which they have already been enculturated. In this sense schooling 
would be enculturating by an encounter with other cultures s ftven within 
the pluralistic society, rather than assuming tha^t the school f s function 
is to reinforce the present cultural experiences of students oJ their 
parents* From this perspective schooling would be an organised 
encounter with the "other s " and this would be most obvious in the 
provision of a person who symbolizes the other, a "teacher, fl This 
might be the basis for John Scudder f s contention, in his new book, 
Meaning a Dialogue and Enculturation (the traditional sermon always has 
three points!) that dialogue is an essential characteristic Qf education 
in schools. 
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rnstituUonaUzat^on raises S 0 me W h 4 1 parallel ^uestioni. On fctthe 
one hand Professor Reeves refers to the fat that s = hoolin g is an " 
organized activity within some kind of Institution, but Unit, it fcso 
institutions 1„ which ""arrangements of l<rtBg e^ r±anc ^ % 
primary function, Thute schooling institutions, he contends, are 
distinguished from othfears "such as family, church o^dlitary etc " 
- A problem ii raised, However, by the so-called "Chrt stian schools" 
r now increasing in numpe^r. Are they doing "school iflg ■« or not? 0 n 

* of 6 h?f^ o '/"? 6 * 8 " 01 RMV6S ^"oduciiinstitut ionaliiation m » part 
<* of his triniym raspo«se to the observation of students that they - are 
. exposed to ''learning CO live 'within the »te»'.« 3f b y system S a .y 
r refer to the particular sch ool system 0 f L cowuSt* Sat woS- fbe 
Mne waning. But if by "system" they refer to the I— neral instilut io^l 
structure, of society, «hat involve, ouita another San . '"would i ^of 
tffcoth be aspects of encuS.turation? 

« tu ^ A ?° the J kln K ° f ' U<SB " t±on is »•« Socratas, meeting *itSch 

students un ir the , engaged in adding? 0 t t Q turn thaTequatrtion 

ground, couldthere h a v« been an institution of schooling w± thoJt 
Siaeef eduC * ttor » 3 teacher, n e CWiar y f or schooling to taSe 

IV 

^ Finally, some que#t = ions about the My Prof ess 0 jr Keevas uses tHea term 
1 " nd "f a « din ^ He Wt ;es that students «» into H L s c i asses Ld 
u.dentify f ron their own " •background distinetivi "kinds of learning 

S^at^Vvf Ch h ' S * yS deserib, school^ . It Luld m^m 

tlfhat in saying his he recognizes that th e y ar e tell 1=ng hii how t h #y - 

understand" schooling. -They already understmd it, 3ut apparently 
tfcthat is not what he thingQcs they should unfitted. H« becomes quite - 
Amative about it saying, "what stud M t s ta ve to do is « "pi^ V th « 
Sfl^rl 68 which ccsmpose the dimen-LoM of a particular ached- in« 

^Situation,' in other wo^ds, understanding ls a k±a d c=f process. 

< EV6n S ?' thelr ""detarstanding will alsooi an tnt^rpritation of 
*rrr,«ir experieMis of schooling. Is this ^twhat we slII do all the tttime 
^ explore things using t=he properties we in as appropriate to whit we ' 
^ e exploring, Since particular situations bep chaSs-Iag, our under— 
SJ=SfSSi.f" 8 COn ! lo pa» process, yields changed understandings (mt-er- 
tT^Zi I* I ^m^M.^£ that activity, I 8 Pr o fe sfl0 . r Reeves «ali^ 
^*ylng that t ere is a flight way to develops understanding Cp r<J £=es s ) 

J: h aof "VVV 1 W . yi6ld *»«h«tic undemanding o«f 

tfc^hooling? Or b he saying that a foundations course should help Indents 
^.«ome more self-cousci^u - s in using the tw c trinities — the three 
dimensions and th, three , disciplines - in dirifyiag their concept 
lit tivitv w??! 8 ! ex *^=° ±n I P«tlcular aiMlou So their prof«.#i-_onal 
Jvl J ^ wiia timore relevant, l think h. Mn , to b M doing the l#t .ter ■ 
s ^ €n thou Sh tha paper oft»«n seems to be saying the former, 

J^t'^sor Reeves is «n his way with « very stimulating approach, and 
f«teir his stimulition we sa^r, "thank you siricetily," 
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SYMPATHETIC CRITIQUE OF 

DONALD VANDENBERG * S 

" MET HOD OLOG Y AND MORAL PRINCIPLES" 

Roderle L. Owen 

Mary Baldwin College, 
Virginia 



la** September, 1985, Education Secretary William 
Bennetts was re-ported to be pressing ©n with the current 
adminis = -trat ion f s push for public schools to teach moral 
and civ— ic values. Bennett is quoted as stating, 

"Clear! y, our schools should not attempt to inculcate 

ieata^L^an beliefs, or support one religion over another* 
1 1 y &sut just because our public schools do not teach 
religion does not mean we wish them to be places devoid 
of resp^ect for religion, for the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion* o^x 1 for the values that so clearly emerged from 
it," Ssennett goes on to claim that the values of 
"patriotism/ self-discipline, thrift, honesty C and 1 
mpBc%^ for elders** should be taught, adding thati 
"to b# specific, one should know, for example, that 
there i_s a moral difference between the United States 
and thfe* Soviet Union*'*! j n Qn@ sense, Bennett's 
oplnic?r**s on moral education and the role of morality 
hthg public school system are far removed from Van* 
tabarc^ sustained analysis of the methodology and 
floral principles necessary to construct an educational 
theory* Vandenberg's thought draws from a long tradi- 
tion ot^ educational philosophy and, more specifically, 
is root-ed in existential approaches to understanding 
human L_nteraction and moral principles, Bennett, how- 
ler- L^s head of one of the largest governmental agen- t 
cies t**» charge of education ^n the world i while Vanden- 
ktg (i^ow living in Australia) is a scholar, known to 
asmalL_ circle of academicians and perhaps some prac- 
ticing educators. Bennett is in tune with many of the 
speoifL_c social, political, and economic agenda-items 
of th# Reagan Administration. Vandenberg, on the other 
hand, begins his 1983 book by citing Martin Luther King, 
J?, and^ Eleanor Roosevelt, and his thesis rests upon 
anabg^^lute principle more reminiscent of the Jimmy 
Carter presidential reigni respect for human rights. 
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Let us pose this question! Of whom will the general 
public and a wide spectrum of -Draetieing educators, 
teachers, counselors, and administrators think when 
they hear such key words and phrases as "moral educa- 
tion, " "values," "civic culture," "Judeo-Christian 
principles," etc.? Surely not Donald Vandenberg? 
perhaps some may still recall "Values Clarification" 
(branded as secular humanist by Bennett and others 2 ) or 
even remember John Dewey and his preeminent (if some- 
times ambiguous) focus on moral- principles and civic 
culture. Many will equate moral education with the 
specific platform items of one branch of a contemporary 
political American party or with the mission and curri- 
culum of private Christian schools (the exact connota- 
tion of "Christian" being left wide open). This (if 
it Is the case) is an unfortunate, cen dangerous state 
of affairs. The ideals of moral education and the role 
that affirmative moral principles can Tslay in shading 
the curriculum and other educational structures and 
policies is far too inroortant to be so restricted in 
its connotation. It is, then, in this sense that I 
offer a sympathetic critique of Vandenberg's chapter 
in his book Human Rights in Education, Vandenberg 
deserves not just sympathy, but his fundamental approach 
to educational theory deserves much more consideration 
and publicity. Essentially, he affirms the ideal that 
above all else, questions of educational practice and 
policy must be considered in terms of moral principle, 

Rapid changes in culture, life style, and technology 
have often led to cries for moral education, 3 Most 
recently, the seemingly overaccelerating -oace of change- 
has actually been celebrated In such works as Naisbetfs 



Me ff a | F ! nd9 i '£ 0£fl ° r l S Futuro Shock and The Third" Wav 
and Peters' Search for Excellence , Such classic dire 
warnings of inhumane, technologically evil worlds as 
Brave New World, 1Q84, and Darkness at Noon seem to ha^ 
receded m impact and popularity, Vandenberg, however, 



belongs firmly in this latter category. He is in line 

with a lengthening list of — if not anti -technologists 

at least severe critics of unexamined technological 
expansion. In the post World War II tradition of Lewis 
Mumford, Aldous Huxley, Alan Watts, Theodore Roszak, 
and the Limits to Growth researchers, Donald Vandenberg 
is fearful of the continuing, uncritical absorption of 
all technology. He believes that humankind Is adopting 
a technological mind-set — that we are becoming the dehu- 
manized victims of our own technical creations and 
mechanistic ways of thinking. In short, Vandenberg, 
too, is responding to a time of rapid cultural and 
social change, and in his role as a philosopher of edu- 
cation he is asking us to stop and reflect on education, 
human values, moral principles, and especially human 
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rights and dignity. 

With respect to the role morality and moral educa- 
tion can play, these two, Bennett and Vandenberg, rfe^ pre- 
sent very different types of reactions to contemporary 
cultural change and upheaval. The more common response 
over history has been the cry for moral education to» 
preserve or even restore the values and principles a»f 
an earlier, less troubled, and better understood mgfe* * 
One may turn back to classical Greek times for a power- 
ful example. Xenophon (435 *■ 354 B.C. )• a philosoplmer 
and one-time follower of Socrates, departed radieCLL_y 
from his mentor when he advocated that the Atheniaf»^ 
adopt Spartan educational metnods and curriculum* 
Xenophon, and those he represented in Athenian soQite^ty, 
were vehemently opposed to the new Socratic learnings as 
threatening to the morals of society i they advocated a 
return to "the simpler times in which virtue was bs&ad 
not on knowledge but on good habits. "4 Markedly differ- 
ent is an approach that recognises the impact of br^ad 
social and cultural change and attempts to formulate a 
new educational ethos preserving the best of currerrte 
practice and thought but also by preparing for a differ- 
ent future. Surely this has been part of the great 
appeal of John Dewey f s philosophy i Dewey began witha 
the premises that our society is an industrial democracy 
and that theorists should formulate an educational pro- 
gram capable of developing the intellectual and moaf^^l 
characteristics necessary to cope with that current 
social reality. Vandenberg contends that the most 
pressing social reality is rampant technological Q^c^an- 
sion, threatening in the immediate forms of nuclear 
armament escalation and environmental pollution as vw^ell 
as in the more subtle senses of altering our consQitous- 
ness and undermining our respect for human dignity* The 
book Human Rights in Education is his attempt to r#*seert 
the f oundational role that moral reasoning should p3_ay 
in all educational planning! it is not an attempt tc» 
reintroduce the moral values of an earlier age. 

More specifically, Vandenberg's goal is to create 
and systematically defend a theory of education^ gtotanded 
in a moral commitment to freedom and human dignity* 
Human rights theory Is formulated in the context of 
such educational concepts and questions as "autho^it^y, " 
"discipline and punishment," "pedagogic love, " "educa- 
tion as a human right, " and "neutrality." In a euiteure 
dominated by technology* he contends that all invol^^ad 
in education must make a special effort to emphasi2« the 
moral and intellectual characteristics of individuals 
and human beings. His claim that there an fundani#r^tai 
moral characteristics that the school should develops in 
a non-ideological context is critical and controversial,^ 
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Indeed, Vandenberg is especially anxious to avoid 
charges of subjectivity or partisanship t "No special 
theory of knowledge, ideology, or urogram is needed to 
develop intellectual or moral traits other than those 
indigenous to good schooling when expressed in terms of 
human rights." 6 In a sense, this thesis is the crux of 
his chapter "Methodology and Moral Principles" which in 
turn serves as a pivotal introductory chapter for the 
entire hook. 

Although Vandenberg is at pains to defend the notion 
of a nonblased, objective moral methodology, he devotes 
little space to defending the underlying notion that 
moral principles do have a critical role to play in 
shaping education. This and the premise that it is 
technological expansion that poses the overwhelming 
challenge to humanity must, essentially, be accented at 
face value by the reader. Is this fair? Recently, 
members of the Virginia Educational Studies Association 
were treated to a presentation by Dr. Faustine Jones* 
Wilson, President of the American Educational Studies 
Association. Dr. Jones-Wilson identifies three critical 
Issues In society which must be accounted for in the work 
of all foundations scholars i the nuclear arms race, 
race relations, and the duty of dissent. 7 Others may con- 
tend that it is the decline of religious faith and spirit- 
uality or the redistribution of material wealth, or the 
dominance of male, hierarchical ways of thinking and 
acting that are the critical factors challenging society 
today, It is, of course, highly unrealistic to expect 
that we can be provided with a single definitive listing 
of the most important social and cultural trends. It is 
not unrealistic, however, to expect each philosopher who 
ventures down this path to build as strong a case as 
possible — defending and elucidating his/her Interpreta- 
tion of the wide-ranging factors altering history ~, cul- 
ture, as well as human nature itself. 

Also, do moral principles have a critical role to 
play in formulating educational theory and practice? 
Perhaps many of us who teach philosophy of education 
believe so, but this Is not a safe assumption either 
among ourselves or with the populatlon-at-large. Abra- 
ham Flexner proposed a strictly Intellectual, research 
orientation for higher education focused on attaining 
truth and free from the "diversions 0 of either voca- 
tionalism or character building. Today some argue 
for education that fulfills the vocational and tech- 
nical needs of government and industry, seeing no need 
to extrapolate on deeper purposes and meanings. More- 
over, educational theorists with an analytic bent may 
be inclined to dismiss the significance of the question 
itself— insisting Instead that we narrow the focus. 
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identify the initial concepts, and analyze them. It is 
odd that in a chapter on methodology Vandenberg does not 
address himself to such concerns. Nevertheless, Human 
iarhts in Education is admirable as an exemplary study 
n terms of this conference *s theme t "reconstructing 
educational inquiry. " Vandenberg engages both in con- 
ceptual analysis and value inquiry! in successive chap- 
ters he first elucidates the question, then analyzes the 
important concepts, moves on to justify the moral signi- 
ficance of the concept, and concludes by examining ques- 
tions of educational practice in terms of human rights. 
Although often classified as an "existential/phenomen- 
ological" philosopher, in this work he has adopted a 
strategy more appropriately labeled "normative" ethical 
inquiry," There is no attempt to discover or systematize 
facts, develop empirical generalizations, or formulate 
explanatory theories about the teaching of human rights 
or the absence or presence of respect for human dignity 
in schools today. This work is concerned, however, with 
tangible concepts and ideals that have direct implica- 
tions for shaping "practical policy," It is an inquiry 
that develops into a specific, rationally justifiable 
proposal for making choices in the design of education. 
In this normative study, Vandenberg presents his systema- 
tic view of the major principle, respect for human rights, 
by which educators ought to think and plan. We need more 
educational theorists who are willing to "think big," to 
make specific, concrete proposals — and yet strive to 
maintain conceptual clarity and a high level of reason- 
ableness—if not outright "objectivity, " 

A brief review of major approaches to understanding 
moral knowledge is offered by Vandenberg, He conven- 
tionally identifies " intuitionism" (simple, direct 
awareness of value), "rationalism" (values identified 
and understood through reasoning), and "empiricism" 
(values derived through empirical generalisation) as 
three theories of ethical knowledge and then opts for 
an eclectic stance i "aspects of all three theories need 
to be accepted to have adequate knowledge of value. "9 
Perhaps many of us can sympathize with Vandenberg as he 
attempts to move on with his practical, normative 
analysis— avoiding the danger of becoming bogged down 
in metaethical concerns. Yet, this attempt to sidestep 
the issue does weaken his argument, Vandenberg writes, 
"The question of an education for human dignity in a 
technological society, however, does not call for a 
direct investigation into value nor an attempt to con- 
tribute to the discipline called 'ethics, f "10 Although 
it does not call for a direct investigation, it does 
require a more detailed exposition of the underlying 
assumptions and ethical theory or at least recognition 
that this is a critical and questionable link in his 
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argument. In part, one can easily imagine that Vanden- 
berg was grappling with a question faced by each of usi 
Who is my audience? Other philosophers of education, 
Practicing educators, the public-at-lar^e? Again, to 
the extent that it is his goal to place 'his normative 
proposals on the table for consideration by theorists 
and educators at many levels then, Vandenberg may be 
at least partially excused, 

To return to the matter of objectivity-- this , too, 
is a critical link in Vandenberg f s analysis* Can one 
"transcend ideology" and offer an objective methodology 
of moral principles? Clearly this is Vandenberg f s 
intention and, in large part, he does so by citing and 
using Lav/re nee Kohlberg" s psychological construct on 
the moral development of individuals* Kohlberg' s high- 
est level of moral reasoning (stage sixi understood in 
terms of universal moral principles, human rights, and 
justice) is the guiding principle in Vandenberg* s 
analysis* Individuals operating at "stage six" have 
moved well beyond motivation based on the threat of 
punishment or self-gratification, neither are they con- 
cerned solely with social approbation or maintenance 
of a positive self-image* Such individuals have respect 
for rules and laws in themselves ; yet they also under- 
stand the contextual and relativistlc nature of laws, 
morals, and social regulations, and at the highest stage 
they transcend a utilitarian, "f or-the-common-good" 
perspective to personally and intrinsically affirm 
universally- valid moral principles, Of course, philos- 
ophers of education have spent a great deal of energy 
debating and critiquing Kohlberg in the past decade and 
a half. Yet Vandenberg makes no reference to this grow- 
ing literature of dialogue and debate — instead contend- 
ing that his thesis "assumes only that the cognitive 
process Kohlberg places at the highest level is the 
most reasonable one* "11 Is it? Certainly, yes, if the 
only framework for comparison is Kohlberg* s own scheme. 
However, even apart from the myriad of questions and 
concerns focused on adopting an ideal identified and 
developed through psychological research, j^s Kohlberg 1 s 
stage six focus on justice and universally-valid moral 
principles (which are formal, objective, hierarchical, 
and achieved through rationality) the very best objec- 
tive grounding for developing an educational theory? 
There are viable and significantly different alterna- 
tives. For example # William Perry, another cognitive- 
developmtmtal psychological researcher and theorist, 
also offers a sequential, hierarchical construct with 
e^ch position a necessary "building block" for the 
subsequent one. However, his highest stage, "commit- 
ment in relativism," describes an individual who recog- 
nizes that despite the circumstantial nature of identity 
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and intellect and the sometimes overwhelming diversity 
of moral values, one must be willing to accept respons- 
ibility for developing his/her own personal values and 
commitments. In Perry f s words 9 "(an individual) exper- 
iences the affirmation of identity among multiple 
responsibilities and realizes commitment as his ongo- 
ing, unfolding activity through which he expresses his 
lifestyle. "12 Carol Gilligan, to provide another 
alternative* argues that women have a "different voice" i 
in direct reaction against Kohlberg she proposes a 
higher ethic based on the way women perceive social 
relationships and structure their world. 13 In similar 
vein, Nell Noddings, author of Caring i A Feminine 
Approach to Ethics and Moral Education (198^) rejects 
obedience to law and rules as a guide to moral behavior 
and proposes meeting and knowing others in the context 
of caring t "from this requirement there is no escape 
for one who would be moral* "1^ In short, the use of 
Kohlberg* s sixth stage as a guiding principle in the 
attempt to develop a non-partisan f "ideologically* free" 
philosophy of education is inadequate. 

One final concern with the chapter "Methodology 
and Moral Principles" is the lack of clear distinction 
betweeni a) the use of moral principles and reasoning 
in developing an educational theory i b) the important 
moral principles which should serve as continuing 
guides to educational policy and practice! and c) actual 
moral education, This paper undoubtedly reflects the 
same confusion. At this point suffice it to state that 
although these are three overlapping areas, they are 
separate issues i for example, one could contend that 
certain moral principles play a critical role in formu- 
lating educational theory but reject most, if not all, 
forms of direct moral education. To conclude on a 
positive note i Vandenberg f s work, although easily 
criticised on some points, is (if you'll excuse this 
Autumn playoff analogy) in the right ballpark. His 
ideas and methodology provide a fruitful and ethical 
springboard for dialogue. The focus on moral princi- 
ples, the attempt to rationally defend his chosen ideals, 
and the determination to recognise and act upon con- 
temporary social and cultural reality are worthwhile 
and admirable qualities. By its very example, such an 
approach teaches us to be wary of those who would use 
the language of morality and mural education as propa- 
ganda and cite certain select instrumental moral values 
apart from a broader context of underlying principles 
and far-reaching ideals. 
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Educational inquiry Ufis — as this conference's ths-natic 
emphasis implies— —indeed been narked by .the "empirics 1 
tradition"* And great indeed— -if f at this historical moment* 
curiously powerless— the desire to get, move, or simply 
arrive beyond it. For my part, getting beyond it is contingent 
upon, to use a term of which Wittgenstein would probably 
disapprove , getting to the bottom of it, I want to ask; 
what assumptions about how we know things, and, therefore, 
who we are and what we may become make people so co f ortable 
with the empirical tradition? This paper i wers that 
question with the following thesis I what h happened to 
us in the realm of deep-cultural assumptions Ls that modern 
Western science has raised its particular context- specific 
method to the status of a universal genetic apis tamolony , 
i*e* a philosophical and psychological truth* This, in 
turn, has meant a correspondina set ©f ontological, axio- 
logical, and ©f course anthropological beliefs, which, in 
turn, determine a form and a style, not only of educational 
inquiry, but of the very settings and operations which 
are the objects of that inquiry. It is this set of assum- 
ptions which nourishes the empirical tradition nt its 
roots* Both our attitudes to children (and I am not sure 
whether X would include the majority of college students 
in this category or not) and to environments and curricula 
are the material and programmatic reificntions of this 
set of assumptions* 

These assumptions run so deep in the Western psyche 
that , it seems to me, we can only approach them with 
something analagous to the classical therapeutic expecta- 
tion of psychoanalysis i that it is in "seeing", in under- 
standing through bringing to language, reclaiming from an 
unconscious space or level, that we move beyond them* But 
even here — and in keeping with thiu. paper's central assump- 
tion — it must be understood that it is not we (those of us, 
that is, who want to in the first place) who can pick our- 
selves up and "move beyond" the empirical tradition* It is 
probably a classic case of language bewitchment to think so * 
The notion of self-consciously, and with the cool (or even 
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the hot Marxian) instrumentality of the technocrat disman- 
tling educational inquiry and recons t ructing 1 I on the "her 
sloe of tne empirical tradition involves exactly that & tt 
um.tional set with which this paper, and the t Edition 
from which this paper draws, are quarreling. Rather/ the 
£S: C I W -a l transformation are always just beyond the 

fa uS or iflaS Wlll> LaSting Chanq '- : Ls ofte ^ born in 
failure, or m last recourses, and its eventual ore-eminem-^ 

secreted slowly over lifetimes, in a practical anS histSr^cIl 
Incalculable^ ^ emergett P-P^ fci - ultima teIyr Cal 

How — to take up my first argument — thn method whirh h~e 

calLr^ Sd t0 t:h '; Status of a ^netic e pi Sterao o y * 
called theory, and there is not time here to trace its his 
toneal presence in the West, I would refer for thi) back 
|round to Heidegger's archeology of substance meta^yslcs ' 

articut?^- ° ? v rUcia i roles'of Descartes and Kant" > ' 

articulating for the modern West a philoso- hy of what Heid- 
egger called Subjektitaf . or "subjectism" , ^ Subjectism 
is a u ra lexical ideal, in that in separating the sublet 

an = onsc i= u ?2 eSS from the ob J e =t, it necessarily posits 

an object as in itself, that is, as being-in-itself apart 
lalTJ he .^°V ln f subject. This being-object-it has been 
called, ironically, the "Great Qbject"2— is what theory 
posits and is after, whether through an infinite serial of 
approximations, or in a more positiviatic mode. Thus, sub- 
jectism and objectivism go hand in hand. 

Theory's way of knowing and willing the object deoen^s 
on abstracting it out of its fundamental relationships to the 

tion, a completely interconnected context of dynamic rela- 
te % ^ order to do this, a "leap" is required of IhJ sub- 

JS 5 deliberate bracketing of the experience of the 
lived body and its vivid present, i.e. £f those very dynamic 
relations. The knower must render himself a "partial letf" 
he must radically separate himself from anv prLthe ore Ileal ' 
knowledge .of the object.3 From this separatld vantage S t 
the theoriaer then reconstitutes the object as part of k new 
separated context, a context of his, the subject" Swn ' 

he C S:, f ln9 ' f f m thls ^lyticaliy reSScef f rlmewSrk , 
he constructs a model of the object and its relations com- 
posed of what Ernst- Cassirer called, quoting Hert^"inSer 
fictions or symbols" of the "outward objects"; and he said, 

. . .these symbols are so constituted that the necessary 
logical consequences of the images are always images of the 
necessary natural consequences of the imaged object*.. - 
The images of which we are speaking are our ideas of things- 

5; V ;h WX ?i^? n th± r 9S thS ° nS ess ^tial agreement whilh ' 
lies in the fulfillment of the stated requirement, but fur- 
ther agreement with things is not necessary to their purpose. 
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Actually we do not know and have no mf?ans cf finding out 
v/hether our ideas of things accord with them in any other 
respect than in this one fundamental relation* ff The- value 
of these images, Cassirer continues, " . . • lies not in the 
reflection of a given existence, but in what it accomplishes 
as an instrument of knowledge, • * * A system of physical 
concepts must reflect the relations between objective things 
as well as the nature of their mutual dependency, but this 
is only possible insofar as these concepts pertain from the 
very outlet to a definite, homogenous intellectual orien- 
tation. The object cannot be regarded as a naked thing in 
itself, independent of the essential categories of natural 
science: for only within these categories which are requ- 
ired to constitute its form can it be described at all*" 
The fundamental concepts of theory are, then, "fictions " 
which, ". . * since they are erected by the logic of * * * 
science, are subordinate to the universal requirement of 
this logic, among which the a priori requirements of clarity, 
freedom from contradiction, and unambiguousness of reference 
takes first place." Thus, Cassirer adds, "* • * science 
renounces its aspiration and its cl^im to an * immediate 1 
grasp and communication of reality A universe of ideal 
mathematical entities, related to one another by exact laws , 
takes the place of the perceptual world , the life-world, which 
is relegated with all its features to the status of a mere 
subjective phenomenon or appearance. - 

Cassirer *s analysis—which, by the way, is not a crit- 
ique, but a Kantian philosophy of science— makes it clear 
that the theoretical object is an object of the actual 
positing of being , i.e. its constitution or "construction" 
by a transcendental ego, from the point of view of the 
prediction, and in keeping with Bacon's great preliminary 
formulation of modern science, control of that object* This 
is why Hans— Georg Gadamer can say of the idea of being-in- 
itself that " * . . that which exists 'in itself 1 in the 
sense of modern science . . * is determined by the particular 
nature of self —consciousness and the capacity to make and _the 
desire to alter that is part of the human mind and will* "6 
For the paradoxical ideal sub ject ism/objectivism , the pres- 
entation of the being of objects can not, as Richard Palmer 
has put it, be a "self-disclosure of something, since it is 
caught up in the overpowering act of objectified ion of 
the subject. 11 ? The subject 9 s relation to the object, which 
is both radically separated from and yet dependent for its 
identity on the subject, is an act of will, or ordering, 
the mastery of the object by its mediation through an axio- 
matic system by which it is determined in advance, In this 
fashion, the world becomes, as David Linge has said, "the 
object or field of objects in proportion as man, the thinking 
subject, becomes the center, guarantor, and calculator of 
beings . "8 
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ijow. this knowledge ideal— the ideal of knowing nature 
more creomet rico — is rendered a genetic eaistamolo^v in ~ 
Piagot, who has developed to great lengths a theory that 
consciousness itse lf is theoretical. For Piagot, who is 
also m the Kantian tradition, oercer-tion — "lived ex-eri -nee" 
sensible experience.— cannot even be called consciousness" " 
but is merely aggregates of "operational behaviors" which 
must be transformed by the "eplstemic subject" , the "center 
of functional activity", y Knowing involves the negation of 
'-• • immediately given, which is incomplete, and lacks any 
positive ense, and its transformed, reconstituted reoresen- 
tfetion as an intelligible object among an order of objects 
Cassirer puts it succinctly : "... nature comes into being 
tnrough a theoretical interpretation and elaboration of 
sensory, contents." * u And so we have a psvchology in which 
consciousness and the theoretical process are identified" 
genetically anc phenomenologically • 

This psychological reific^tion of subjeetism is, in turn 
reified in a developmental ideal, also epitomized in Piaoet. * 
his concept of suecesrul maturity, the terminus ad quern of 
the western developmental ideal, is the "formal operations" 
by which a transcendental subject mediates his relation to 
a world through a set of logical schemes or interpretive 
structures, all of which are abstracted from experience and 
co-ordinated in the service of the eplstemic subject. They 
are, in fact, a sort of mental technology, through which 
experience is ordered into a pro-given set of systematic 
relations t tools by which a separated ego organizes and 
controls a world transformed in its own image I Objectivity 
in this sense, means that all perceptual and exenrientiai 
aspects of the object are overcome in its construction throucih 
reflective abstraction, by which a harmonization q-f virtual' J 
perspectives replaces any particular concrete oersaactive on 
it, and it is known without "prejudice", as (awroximatelv) 
pure object corresponding to pure subject. 

This epistemological ideal is, in turn, reified in an 
analogous axiological ideal, exemolified in Kohlberg's 
work, where the notion of "autonomy" — the analogue of 
"objectivity" — comes to dominate the moral sphere. Here too 
development is seen fundamental lv as the individual disem- 
beddmg from a context, and recasting the world of others in 
a moral order based on legal rights of other disembedded 
individuals. In such a view, the society or group takes 
on an adversarial aspect, is seen as threatening to imnose 
upon, manipulate and rob the individual of his dignity'. 1 ! 
Society, on this account, is analogous to nature in its 
threatening aspect, the "heart of darkness" against which 
man pits his prosthetic technological devices. The individ- 
ual masters the social environment for his own ourposes by 
re-ordering it, conquering it exactly as he subdues and re- 
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orders nature * 

If theoretical man is our anthropological idea 1 , and 
the mark of thsoreticn 1 man is the d is embedded ego who stands 
over against a world which he re-orders in his own image , 
then this means two things about our attitude toward edu- 
cational thinking^ First, it confirms wh^t has been called 
the T, def icit model 11 in our view of children* Second, in 
that education may be defined as the pursuit of a cultural 
ideal of a people, it gives us some insight into the goals 
and assumptions that motivate our thinking about educational 
settings * 

Our view of children, given our view of the human per- 
son as primarily oriented towards rationality and autonomy, 
both cognitively and morally— as , that is, "making himself"— 
must necessarily be critical. The child tends not only to 
be heteronomous , he is in many ways what the French 
philosopher Maurice Merleau— Ponty called a "collective being' 1 , 
who lives in a state of "syncretic * sociability" : he "does 
not limit his own life to himself", and he finds it difficult 
to "separate what h"i lives from what others live as well". 
He "is in direct touch with things across a personal-universal 
vision", a vision which , in fact, Plaget has called eqo «- 
cen- rism , Egocentrism means, not that he assimilates the 
world to his own point of view, but that he has no point of 
view, he " is the situation", he resonates completely with 
what surrounds him : ff * 6 . it is the attitude," says Her- 
leau— Ponty , "of a me which is unaware of itself and lives as 
easily in others as" it does in itself— but which, being 
unaware of others in their ov/n separateness as well, in truth 
is no more conscious of them than of itself ."12 The child 
is a being not so much for— others as in^others . In addition, 
he is a being in relation to an origin * He tends to know 
himself in his origin, which, typically, is the family and 
its setting* Thus, he is as much allocentric as egocentric, 
in the sense that he finds the sources and boundaries of his 
life-world beyond himself* 

So the first thing about our attitude to educational 
inquiry, given the philosophical anthropology of Western 
man "come of age", will be a view of the child which distorts 
it in its own image* The implicit epistemic assumptions of 
"autonomous man", because they are so far from the child 1 s 
world , make it even easier for the child to be experienced, 
not as a Thou, but as an object (however "sweet"}— an object 
which, according to the theoretical model, is best ap 7 reached 
through its abstraction from its own context and reconstitu- 
tion in an order of objects corresponding to the instrumental 
will of the theorizer : in this esse learning theory, theo- 
ries of development, instructional theory, etc. This, the 
method of the social sciences is, as Gadamer has pointed out. 
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tne lowest order of hermeneutical experience; "There is a 
Clnd of experience of the 'Thou' that seeks to di , 
tnings that are typical in the behavior of^one's f"I" men 
on t" S 1 ? to ^ ake predictions concerning anSthor^er^on 
on th« basis or experience, We call this a knowledge of 
human nature, J<, unders and the other oerson in th« %SL 
way that we understand any other typical event in our ex 

K r ™ n £ ial f±mld l i ' e * h ° i:; P^d i^t, bio. Sis bShavio? is 
" c / rpeans to our end as any other means > 13 Ou"? 

adSlfc" » i2 ■ J 5" e i- the P^ oduc tion of an "autonomous 
aault", a separated individual, 

o„ ,.K Ur , ? econd Point— the effect of the autonomy ideal on 
our thinking about educational settings— munt b/ ra Sf in ?h e 

"duclJLn i" ^t St H nCt i°? bStWSGn ^^ticn ^dij^ ^ 
o? a cil"url J^.^;. signifying the re productive life 

?i «- uUr ® and - a society (in fact, Tolstoy simolv c»ll«d 
iJ-.ZSf? ^ re } — a stare's way of, in WittcLshai^s terms 
introducing new members to its forms of life, vhich are 
expressed and played out in its pnrticu lar language J". . 
that is, its particular forms of the inter-relation-hio 
^nSuLfanfPS' diking and acting, or, in his Swn words, 
siS^f 9 S e activities with which it is interwoven" M 

Schooling, on the other hand, is the primary, honored ISrm 
of education in the modern West, as the most eursorv looTTat 
aSesi! 6 ° f SCh ° 01 in the llth Centu ^ nrtion-state wil^ 

Now the language game "schooling" at least in i ' - 

SSaIiti^? tern con f^tion-is characterise! bv u Tthce 
qualitiati e aspects that characterize theoretical co-scS* 
ness: a setting detached from the everyday 11 f^worW and 
reconstituted in an ordered context of lanluagiand "mbSiic 

Ihe 0^^%^^/?'?^"^ accordi ^ to a nermed model of 
;" e fPJect and its relations. The abroach to currir»i« "t« 

tive^fle^lll^Ji 10 ? 3 ^^ ^ t0 th ^-^ni a °t?on r o? U co£leL 
li ?h-i f fr f r nGadamer ' s words, "schematically reduced 

in that it is only what is typical and regular that is Sen 

?Sr°thl child V i J U ^ hS ^ the exr-erie2ce-of the school" 
'. °f chxla 13 ln tr.e rorm of a demand that he oner*te 

intellectually in the absence of a concrete siJuatioSf c ,n " 
text, as druner, Olver and Greensfield et al have demons t?-"ed 
«oi5; X 5a Cr ? SS rS ultu 5 al inquiries into culture and SSgniSv- : 
growth. 18 ?n the modern school, where the central, olrtdigl 
matic task is learning to read and write, th- overarchino 
sign of literacy— what Walter Ong calls "the serlralion If 

S n ff d from the living present" in its transformation ff~m 
sound to sight— is the honored task, And the other" forS- 
of life that Ong finds associated with the rise of liw-ev 
linearity, ordered time consciousness, "distance"! oJecfsior"" 
"separating the knower from the known", intrcsSct^f the ' 
sense of knowledge as qu s ntif iable , the development of a sense 
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of personal privacy, a new visual rathc-r than multi-sensory 
orientation, a new desire for finality and closure, a new 
narrative sense, etc* 17 — all of these, if they are not 
genetic aspects of theoretical consciousness , are certainly 
found in association with it* They are the invisible 
edifice of consciousness f of which the visible edifice of the 
modern school—the model world of bells, neutralised and 
systematized space, rigid bureaucracy , and taxonomies lly 
organized curricula — is one manifestation. 

In the experience of schooling we learn above all, as 
Bruner has pointed out, "to reject those acts that do not 
lend themselves to a linguistic rendering or accountability, 
and perhaps to rule out of imagery those features of experience 
that have no "inactive counterpart or words or sentences that 
render them communicable * ?1 IS v.g le - rn there to re— order our ' 
experience according to abstracted, superordinv.te modes which 
are hooked into our language , and to ignore or gloss over 
the unity of the perceptual world and its imagistic, concrete 
modes of presentation to consciousness . It should be remem- 
bered that the ima ;e is not only the etymological, but the 
genetic root of imagination, and it is imagination thot is 
the life of a culture* Furthermore , the child is inherently 
ima^istic: he lives the concrete , perceptual unity of ima_,e , 
affect and motoricity that reflection breaks* He thinks, 
not thr ugh a superordinative harmcniza tion of virtual, 
schematized perspectives , but in the concrete unity of the 
symbol. The symbol, says Fiaget, "is the very structure of 
the child's thought." 1 - It unifies in an ima^e the totality 
which is implicit in each particular, and expresses the 
meaning, the significance inherent in perce tion itself, 
rather than a meaning bestowed by our sub jectivity -will * This 
is also the function of art* It is a function which is almost 
systematically discouraged by modern schooling as we know it. 

Perhaps it will be objected at this point — if not before— 
that it is not only inevitable, it is desirable that ref- 
lection should break the naive unity of experience ; that all 
cultures render experience into language ; and that, rather 
than theoretical consciousness, I am describing literate 
consciousness, the irony of an attack on which is made plain 
enough by my presence here, and this methodically thickened 
prose emerging systematically from the page. The modern 
school of the nation-state sprang up, as history will demon- 
strate, when literacy became necessary to the increasing 
complexity of economic life in the West. 

Well yes. this is all true too* But whatever the aet- 
iologies! identity of consciousness and its corresponding 
world view— whether they are simply products of our technol- 
ogies, or whether technologies (that of the word included) 
are, on an important level, symbols of our consciousness — 
clearly, consciousness and world view have a history * And JJ 
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we t .ko our tarings in that history, there is some agree- 
ment that what Brunar at al call the "fundamental coqni- 
tive change" demanded by "technical societies" has brought 
us, i^ the no doubt involuntary course of its develosmeni al 
vicissitudes, into what on a broad view can only be described 
as peril . Not that states of social, cultural, political 
and even ecological peril are anything new, But when we 
search for the roots of our pre nt: peril, we seem to find 
at least some of them in the very instrumentality, the em- 
phasis on knowledge as a form of separation, abstraction 
reorganization, mastery, control and ordering for use which 
was, starting with Bacon, our great hope. And the modern 
schools have become factories which produce that form of 
consciousness, in subtle ' not-so-subtle wnvs • while the 
colleges of education s, chess schools in a manner analo- 

gous to tne manner in wh . . university physicists serve the . 
arms race, or the chemises the nerve gas indus try— in a manner 
?S if X t- " tneo f atical and Methodical, yet is profound- 

ly unreflective, is indeed sub-moral . It seems to me that 
we have reached what I would call a dialectical moment in 
the history of Western consciousness, a moment in which the 
separative autonomy ideal must be overcome in a movement 
that is both a return and a transformation in the rediscov- 
ery of a further heteronomy, wherein we recognize agPin a 
form of knowledge that transcends the opposition between 
object and subject, transcends mastery as the sion of our 
most funa .--mental relation to the world. 
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certainly we do not want to do a war with reflection 
or outlaw the scientific method, or oeople who tend to "see * 
the world more theoretically than otherwise. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the moment of seoaration in the ',,'est which is 
theory has not only saved millions of lives, and alleviated 
untolo human suffering (and will continue to do so) but 
^L a ^ VS Sl1 ^ eveal f d to us » dialectically, what must over- 
come theory. We want to begin to teach from and for those 
moments of what Gabriel Marcel called "sec.nd - ry" refl-c^ion 
ibis notion of secondary reflection in fact captures the 
sense of the current dialectical moment as a need for a move- 
ment beyond , which is also a recuperation. I ouote Marcel 

Reflection occurs when, life coming up aoainst a certain 
oostacle, or again, being checked by a certain break in the 
continuity of experience, it becomes necessary to pass from 
one level to another, and to recover on this higher olane the 
unity which had been lost on the lower one. Reflection 
appears m this case as a promoter of life, it is ascend* -it 
and recuperatory, in that it is secondary reflection as on-- 
or e LalytlI!"S3 ry " flection which is still only decomposing 

How does one teach or plan educational settings, or 
even consider the educative relationship from this moment, 
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as opposed to the moment of separation? How do we find 
and inhere in the practice of other forms of relation between 
self and experience — and self and self—than abstraction 
and predictive control? We want to begin to explore the 
possibility of educational settings which are not stripped- 
down "worlds apart" , machines which process (or attempt to 
process) the young, but which, rather, reintegrate the worlds 
of adult and child, of citizen and family member, of work and 
play, of doing and being, ©f autonomy and heteronomy. And 
of course the height of irony would be to attempt to do this 
by means of a "program". 

Rather, v/e need to be de— programmed , to decentralize, 
to take up education apart fijpm modern schooling. normal 
schooling in American today is so completely schematised 
in the image of the structures of theoretical consciousness ! 
that anyone who questions those structures must look else- 
where , to other educative forms within the culture, or to 
alternative group settings for children* ^his point has, 
of course, been made before in the liter iture of deschooling# 
V/hat I want to add to the argument is a sketch of a few 
fundamental notions that might help guide the sort of educa- 
tional inquiry that would, in turn, help think about the 
qualitative growth of a decentralised, emergent educational 
landscape* 

First, the Heideggerian notion of "world" . World is 
a "structural whole of interrelated meanings, d nd intentions" 
which is "prior to any separation of self and world in the 
objective sense*"^! Theoretical consciousness attempts, 
through models, to lift the educative ex^srience out of the 
v/orld , and to reconstitute it in an instrumental, "productive" 
form, one from which the separated self can turn and master 
the world according to the model. But this is futile : even 
an anti— or supra— world like the typical school is still a 
world ; world is an element thot cannot be organised out of 
reality; it is something that is always already there. 

Second, within world , knowing and learning are active 
relations — a taking-up , or what Wittgenstein called "practic- 
ing" the v/orld , whose "picture ( Weltbild ) forms, he says, 
not by "learning rules", but by a logic that "cannot be 
described" , within a system that is "not so much the point 
of departure as the element in v/hich arguments have their 
life"; a system anchored in a ground— a world — that "I 
cannot touch" ,22 Ho-t only can I not touch or include its 
ground, but my knowledge of the world is the event of the 
disclosure of our mutual inherence in pre— objective being* 
World cannot be mastered by theory* Every theoretical 
construction is a schema tizat ion that further obscures its 
ground. World can only be coexisted. As Merleau-Fonty 
said, "To comprehend is not to constitute in intellectual 
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V ^anonce to comprehend is to apprehend by co-exish- 

^^Toril\- 5 not StE&E ft^M"**?^ 

Se emSrLa"f °$n\T?*° n ,Jw ^yjoos be y°« d tha "realm of 

trie empirical, ,Jhat is known and what is learned in n w^^th 

can never be predictlvely controlled, and knowing and learn 

xng operate primarily and predominantly on levatl "? c h ^ 

pointed out, 11 only another name designatinq an Q Hnin,i 
type of relation with others (the relation of ^reSioroliK « ) 
and from the start to the finish of Ch<. deJeloonen^ 

or\ii V =?f r ? lat i° n W " h ° thcrs is the suooortT the vScie 
or the stimulus for what we abstractly call the « intelligence » 

«i Th l r f». thc worl,i oS the child is navcr just the child • 
alone but the circular rapport adult-child/child!2dult 

what we call child," Me-leau-Pontv said, -is our reoreien 
tation of the child", and he adds later the no on o 

ln"c£ld° mC! SS n ° f 2}"°" Whlch intervenes between fduit* * 
and child. They reflect eachother like two mirrors set 

tnink hiif ? fl H lt9 iJ: fa " ng ea =n°ther, The "chiS is wS?t we 
To • ?v, be i - hG ref Action of what we want him to be "24 

To appoacn the being of the child wit- In ihi<- Y . • * 
abandoning the methodical, ob je"ctLf Jino" reliti^n 

a^oid Iad. S ° C ' al SCie r SS tiki ^ Strug|ling m to 

Sh?^h ; dl !UOt n r ' ocond leve l of "experience of thl Sou" 

SJrl^ « - SaYS ? " tYr ' ical of the "educative relationship" 
i^lne o?Sef SnSSrilands Si^SfS* ' 

^!iifri n c Sii h ix" lo ? ical s ^ uc ^ e °* -p-n; S s"L w K a h u L 

S%SrotSer lC and n fl a r e i l u ^ W ° U " ft ^ tS «=^- 

underst^ e Ine a S2int oTtne^lfa^ri^om^ur IlL^ ' 

owrie^r-noIeSe s^ure!" ^T'S" 1 ™ I* « 

9 v, child, there emerges the truth, or looos of " 

are SS^"?* 1 Settin ? s and encounters CC m£, 5haI Se?5es 
or\£e "senle^o^'fn&if 0 ^?^ 0 ! HUSse ^ colled "el^nles" , 
ience adSfS-chill/Slld JIu?t S St J u S tUre ° f tha livad 
of negativity" Kf^il^ix^S^ - :^* "SSF* 
"morphological essences", 27 they can be'dScriKS^u* not 
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determined axiomatically , that is f by theoretical recon- 
struction by the subject. They cannot be constructed* 
"Instead of a logical organization of the facts coming 
from a form that is superimposed on them", says Gadamer, 
"the very content of these facts is supposed to order itself 
spontaneously in a way that is thinkable*" On this account* 
understanding is no longer seen as a "methodic activity of 
the subject, but as something that the thing itself does* 
and which thought • suf f ers 1 ."28 

What emerges from the "seeing of essences" can not be 
had in a language of pure signs, but only in the event of 
language, which expresses in its discourse the "proper 
language of the thing itself", Certainly the^e are overar- 
ching themes of the relation adult-chiid/chi Id-adult — for 
example dependency, authority, initiative, tradition, law- 
and grace, tension, mutuality, dialogue, discipleship , trans- 
formation— *but these may be said differently, for apart 
from the belief system of theoretical man there is no longer 
a. language of pure signs, a Language that transcends lan— 
guage* In the same way , there is no longer a School, but 
only settings which are living expressions of the adult-child/ 
child—adult relation* And these settings cannot be known 
abstractly beforehand, as geometrised, instrumental forms, 
but only in their particular form of emergence of the relation, 
in their expression of the relations inherent, unalterable 
significance* 

In summary, we coul- say that the empirical tradition 
is the outgrowth of a particular, culturally maintained 
relationship of the individual to nature, self, and other; a 
relationship characterized by separation, mastery, and pre- 
dictive control* Such a relationship embodies the Cartesian 
res coqitans/res extensus split, and elevates the transcen- 
dental ego to a cosmbtheoros — whether the divine status is 
reached gradually by infinite approximations , or, in a more 
romantic vein, by evolution* The implicit assumption of 
this paper has been that this relationship is a manifestation 
of the hubris which is at the roots of the form of crisis in 
which we find ourselves in the late 20th century ".Jest: that 
it is, so to speak, the bourgeois equivalent of Faustian 
consciousness* And the schools are an instance of its cul^ 
tural dominance, one of its training grounds* And business— 
as-usual educational inquiry one of its least illustrious 
handmaidens* And the move beyond its hegemony? Well , we 
can only open ourselves to its emergence, and" not hold back 
when it offers* 
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Education, Schooling, and Theoretical Consciousness; 

A Response 
By Howard Ozmon 
Virginia Commonwealth University 



Mr. Kennedy's paper is both thoughtful and 
well-written. He perceptibly demonstrates some of the 
assumptions that underlie thought (scientific and otherwise) 
and pinpoints the nature of theory which underlies thinking 
itself. In light of these investigations Mr. Kennedy 
challenges some of the notions which underlie our view of 
the child and the learning process. 

I agree with Mr. Kennedy that the theoretical 
constructions that determine thinking are tenuous but they 
are necessary constructs and can be enhanced through both 
scientific and philosophical thinking. Bertrand Russell 
once railed against the notion that in mathematics one must 
start with assumptions, but that is the way it is. 
Assumption can be refined and improved, but they are still 
assumptions. 

Mr. Kennedy's paper points to the limitations of philo- 
sophical and scientific thinking and not their benefits It 
is true that our view of the child is based on a limited 
perspective" but as Mr. Russell said-- that is the way it 

1 S i 

The paper also leans to a more existential view of 
learning which extols creativity, art and subjectivity. All 
of these are important things in the learnina process that 
need to be fostered. However, this does not"preelude an 
empirical base, which, with all Its limitations has steadily 
made education as much a science as an art. It has 
conditioned much of our thinking, but we can be aware of 
this, and accept such ideas accordingly. 
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Augustine's Theory of Wisdo m; 

A Renewed Vision of Educational Purpose 

William F. Losito 

College of William and Mary 

The first prescription of the recant Carnegie Foundation's 
report on secondary education reads, "Every high school should 
establish clearly stated goals ~ purposes that are widely shared 
by students, administrators and parents." Similar recommendations 
have traditionally appeared in literature and reports calling for 
reform in education at all levels. Each generation and each 
institution must recreate its own educational vision, even when 
there is a relative stability and broad cultural consensus with 
respect to educational purpose* Educational institutions tend 
toward psychological entropy and curricular incoherence, unless 
they continually are engaged in the developments maintenance, and 
criticism of an educational vision worthy of commitment. 

The need to recreate an educational vision is particularly 
acute as our society evolves into a post-industrial world. The 
recent history of our technologically dominated civilisation has 
left our culture in confusion with respect to substantive human 
values. One persuasive social critic, Neil Postman, has observed 
that modern society has, created an environment which is 
"self-centered. . .inimical to linguistic expression. . .discontinuous 
in its content, immediate in its gratification, present-centered, 
and nonanalytical, "~ Postman goes on to claim that such a cultural 
environment helps explain the present fragmentation of educational 
purpose; the end result of our formal schooling is f, a person with 
no cOifflnigment and no point of view but with plenty of marketable 
skills," The abundance of recent commission and foundation 
reports for educational reform is a recognition of the enervated 
condition of education, particularly publicly-supported insti- 
tutions. 

The process of creating, maintaining, and revising an educa- 
tional vision emerges from critical reflection on extant cultural 
values, Because of our unique cultural situation, it is likewise 
necessary to examine our historical traditions for sources of 
educational ideals. Even a cursory examination of these traditions 
reveals the thematic vision of wisdom as pervasive iu much of our 
educational literature, The Greek and Jewish concepts of wisdom as 
integrated in a Christian synthesis by Augustine dominated 
educational thought through the Middle Ages, The writings, for 
instance, of Isidore of Spain, Venerable Bade, Alcuin, and Sgotus 
Erigena all bear the stamp of Augustine's educational ideas. The 
theme of wisdom endured until the Renaissance, when the emphasis on 
scientific, non-theological knowledge effected a gradual reduction 
and secularisation of the concept. Threads of the theme were 
assimilated into Western educational thought, but the vision of 
knowledge-f or-wisdom was superseded by knowledge-f or-production in 
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our subsequent educational tradition. 

In the following section, I will try to provide a brief 
overview of Augustine's theory of wisdom. The inherent purpose is 
to propose the wisdom theme as expressed in Augustine's writings as 
an initial point for reflective departure in the process of 
developing a worthwhile vision for contemporary education. The 
wisdom theme is a particularly rich source for contemporary 
reflection, because it presents a integrated vision of educational 
purpose which is coherent with a transcendent view of human nature 
and social reality. And Augustine is an exemplary representative 
of that tradition because of his masterful effort to forge a theory 
of wisdom which synthesized the ideas of Plato (via Flotinus) with 
the Hebrew literature. To be -sure, I am not suggesting that 
Augustine's theory be adopted intact as the framework for a content 
porary educational vision, In particular, Augustine's unifying 
role of Christian faith in his theory would not be acceptable as a 
foundational concept of educational purpose for publicly-supported 
institutions in a religiously pluralistic society. But we can 
appropriate insights concerning wisdom from August inian thought, 
in much the same way as he appropriated Greek and Roman ideas into 
his Christian synthesis. And Augustine's intense personal struggle 
to understand and commit himself to wisdom can inspire our efforts 
to do similarly amidst our modern confusion. 

Wisdom Theme in Augustine's Life and Thought 

The quest for wisdom theme threads its way systematically 
through Augustine's life and prolific writing. In his classic 
autobiography, The Confessions , he describes his personal crises in 
the quest for wisdom. Augustine cites the circumstances which 
prompted his serious intellectual and spiritual journey toward 
understanding ultimate truth, At the age of eighteen, Augustine 
came across and read Cicero's Hortensius as part of his normal 
course of study : 

Quite definitely it changed the direction of my 
mind, altered my prayers to You, 0 Lord, and 
gave me a new purpose and ambition, Suddenly 
all the vanity ! had hoped in I saw as worth- 
less, and with an incredible intensity of 
desire I longed after immortal wisdom, I had 
begun that journey upwards by which 1 was to 
return to you. 

The remainder o: The Confessions narrates the intense inner 
struggle of Augustine as he tries to incorporate into his life the 
insights acquired from his inquiry. On the journey, he recognizes 
that he must control his natural appetites, reject the 
intellectually attractive views of Manicheism, and give up a 
prestigious post as a professor of rhetoric, The quest toward 
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wisdom was not always a direct ascent. Augustine acknowledged 
several years later that his earlier optimism in achieving wisdom 
haa been tempered* 

And now — that you may grasp my whole meaning 
In a few words — whatever may be the nature 
of human wisdom, I see that I have not yet 
understood it. Nevertheless, although I am 
now in the thirty-third year of my life, I 
do not think that 1 ought to despair of under- 
standing it some day, for I have resolved to 
dis regard all the other things which mortals con— 
sider good* and devote myself to the investigation 
of it. 

While Augustine's autobiographical writings provide a dramatic 
and compelling narrative of the educational journey toward wisdom, . 
he explicitly describes the characteristics of wisdom and its 
educational prerequisites in other writings. In particular, he 
outlines his educational views in The Teacher (c, 389), The Instruc- 
tion of the Uninstructed (399), and Christian Education (4Z6-427) . 
But one can rind important expressions of Augustine's educational 
theory of wisdom throughout his formal writings as well as his 
published letters and sermons, 

Augustine's grand intellectual vision, like that later of 
Aquinas, was to synthesize reason and faith through the rational 
reflection on the revealed truths of faith. Within this context, 
the person possessing wisdom has spiritually and intellectually 
reconciled the truths of reason with an understanding of spiritual 
reality. Education is the means and process by which we achieve 
wisdom* The effort to integrate different entities, sometimes in 
paradoxical ways, thematically characterises Augustine's thought* 
All forms of intellectual integration, however, are derived from 
and contribute to the belief that reason and faith are ultimately 
reconcilable, even though their relationship necessarily remains 
mysterious to human understanding* In Augustine's view, wisdom 
represents the integration of human development (intellect, will, 
emotions, and body) with human purposiveness # And education is an 
integrative means for synthesizing spiritual and intellectual 
progress, individual and social purpose/interaction, individual 
effort and Divine illumination, and sacred and profane studies* 

Char ac t er is t ic a of Wisdom 

Wisdom is a necessary prerequisite and component of happiness , 
according to Augustine's view* Wisdom is necessary because 
happiness consists in possession of the supreme good which is 
apprehended through wisdom* 

Everyone becomes happy in virtue of his pursuit and 
possession of the supreme good, and there is never 
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the smallest argument that is what we want, Since 
to be happy, it is also, therefore, agreed that we 
want to be wise, for nobody is happy without wisdom. 
This is because nobody is happy except by virtue of 
the supreme good, which is perceived and grasped in 
that truth which we call wisdom. 

Wisdom consists essentially in an understanding and contempia 
tion of eternal, spiritual reality. An understanding of the abso- 
lute spiritual dimension of reality is to be distinguished from an 
understanding of the temporal world: 

Action by which we make good use of temporal 
things, differs from contemplation of eternal 
things; the latter ia counted as wisdom 
(.sapient ia) , the former as knowledge (scientia) ... 
Therefore, if the correct distinction between 
wisdom and knowledge is that the intellectual 
understanding of eternal things belongs to wisdom 
and the rational understanding of temporal things 
to knowledge, it is easv to decide which is to be 
preferred to the other, 

Augustine's view of wisdom is at once integrative and paradoxical. 
The emphasis on contemplation and understanding identifies wisdom 
as an intellectual attribute; yet Augustine characterizes wisdom as 
a quality integrative of all human faculties, including the will 
and amotions. While wisdom is an attribute of the individual human 
being, at its deepest level human wisdom is ^participation In the 
Uivme Wisdom as incarnated in Jesus Christ. 

An understanding of the spiritual moral order which is 
inherent in the temporal order is central to Augustine's analysis 
of wisdom. In one place, he defines wisdom as "a standard of the 
soul (modus animi) by which the soul measures itself so that it 
neither runs into excess nor restricts itself to something less 
than its tull measure." Augustine explains that moral knowledge 
is so central to wisdom because good action is instrumental to the 
development of human nature and attainment of happiness: 

We should not suppose that it is necessary to 
happiness to know the causes of the great physical 
convulsions, causes which lie hid in the most 
secret recesses of nature's kingdom. But we 
ought to know the causes of good and evil, as 
far as we may know them in this life, so that 
we may avoid the mistakes and troubles, of 
which this life is so full. 

Indeed, since adequate moral knowledge is necessary for the good 
life in any context, God has implanted the "notion of wisdom" in 
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all human minds—even those of the pagan and fool s Wisdom is "near 
at hand and everlasting to everyone in this world who loves the 
truth and turns toward it*" 

Ons of the mora puzzling attributes of wisdom in Augustine' s 
analysis is its unity. He was convinced that ultimate truth is 
absolute and unchanging, because it is an attribute of God* Hence, 
Augustine vigorously attacked those he thought were in doctrinal 
error about theological dogmas, such as the Pelagians , Donatists , 
and Manicheans . .But Augustine was also acutely aware of 
limitations of the human mind and the different social-cultural 
contexts in which human thought occurred. To reach an intellectual 
resolution with respect to this important question, Augustine 
employed the analogy of different individuals looking at the some 
phenomenon I 

One man willingly looks upon the towering height 
of a mountain and rejoices in that sight; another 
looks at a level expanse of a plain; still 
another delights in hollow valleys; another in 
green woodlands | another in the restless level 
expanse of the sea; and someone else loves to 
look at all of these or combines some of thejjr 
beauties to add to the enjoyment of looking. 

Through the use of this analogy, Augustine reasons that there will 
be differing although valid perspectives on the same truth. 
Nonetheless, there is an ultimate , objective reality (doctrinal and 
moral orthodoxy) which characterises all authentic human express 
sions of truth* Thus, wisdom as a human attribute can be richly 
pluralistic, but its ultimate content is identical and unchanging* 

In sum, Augustine presents a theory of wisdom which emphasizes 
the understanding of eternal, transcendent reality, particularly 
moral truths. The attainment of wisdom is constitutive of fulfill- 
ing human happiness* The quest for wisdom is inherent in human 
nature* Despite wisdom's unchanging nature, it has plural forms of 
human expression* Any intellectual analysis of wisdom fails 
ultimately, however s because wisdom will always be an opaque, 
mysterious, and paradoxical human participation in the Divine Life* 

Education and the Acquisition of Wisdom 

Within the August in ian perspective, the primary purpose of 
education, whether formal or informal, is to facilitate the 
acquisition of wisdom. Vocational training and other forms of 
learning have a legitimate place in the process, but the overall 
purpose of education is to develop an understanding and love 
relationship with God, the absolute source of truth and goodness. 

Augustine characteristically integrates in a paradoxical 
manner the various components of the educational process. The 
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human teacher and the social context (learning community), as we 
shall see momentarily, are important in the educational process; 
nonetheless, Augustine emphasizes the dialectical interior 
relationship between the individual and God as the focal point 
where wisdom is developed. On the one side, a individual must 
enter into himself introspecttvely and strive with all of his 
energy to understand and incorporate truth into his very being* 
To turn the eye inward is to expand thought immeasurably t 

Descend into yourself, go to the secret chamber 
of your mind. If you stay far from your own 
self, how can you draw near to God. For it was 
not in the body but in the mind that man was 
made in the likeness of God. 

The interior quest for wisdom is an Intense individual struggle; 

What else therefore do we do when we study to be 
wise, except to concentrate our whole soul with 
all the ardor we can upon what we touch with 
our mind, and as were place it there, and fix 
it unshakeably. 

Paradoxically, the learning process consists in the supreme 
discipline of the intellect and will, yet wisdom ultimately is a 

from the Divine Teacher. God illumines the intellect to 
understand the ultimate truths and enter into a loving relationshi 
with Him* 



But in the course of our daily life there are 
other objects that arise in various ways from our 
spirit itself or are, after a fashion, suggested 
to the spirit by the body, according as we have 
been influenced by the flesh or by the mind, , , , 
But distinct from these objects is the light by 
which the soul is illumined, in order that it 
may see and truly understand everything, either 
in itself or the light, For the light is God 
himself, whereas the soul is a creature* yet 
since it is rationa^ and intellectual, it is 
made in his image • 

The under standing which constitutes wisdom is a gift of God for 
which human volition and faith predispose* Other individuals can 
play an important role in this dialectical process. Others, which 
we will call 'teachers, 1 can help correct the individual when he is 
misled into false opinions t 

Then, when he [teacher] brings his own experience 
to bear on teaching others, he first looks to see 
what they already know for certain, so that he may 
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lead them on from this to what they did not know 
or were unwilling to believe. , , The result is that, 
through those truths about which people agree, 
they are drawn to approve other truths which they 
had previously denied, In this way a truth 
previously considered false is distinguished from 
falsehood when it is found to be in agreement 
with a truth wh|gh has already been understood 
and accepted* , , 

Augustine's appreciation for the importance of the individual 
teacher and learning community emerges from his own lire 
experience, Augustine had an eminent career as a professor of 
rhetoric. More importantly, he served as an intellectual leader 
for his monastic community and friends, the Christian Church, and 
the contemporary Roman Empire, Augustine's monograph. The Teacher , 
is an accurate and sometimes intimate description of his teaching 
of his gifted son, Adeodatus, And Augustine was frequently the 
recipient of insights from gond teachers, He records with 
gratitude the value of instruction he received from Ambrose, 
Monica, and lifelong friends such as Alypius and Nebridius, 

Augustine's views on the content of education asserts a 
complementarity and an integration of secular and religious 
knowledge. To be sure, for him the most important form of 
knowledge is an understanding of God and eternal truths. Nonethe- 
less, Augustine sees a vital role for the classical, secular 
liberal arts* The mastering of knowledge in the liberal arts is 
an effective instrument and predisposes the intellect to attain 
wisdom, when they are studied in the context of faith! 

The man who, ,* reduces all that has been spread 
abroad throughout so many subjects of study to 
a simple, sure and certain unity, fully deserves 
to be called educated* When such a person in- 
quires into divine matters, it is not in vain,., 
all the liberal arts are learned partly for 
practical use and partly for the under s tand ing 
and contemplation of reality.,, 

Augustine provides examples of how the liberal arts, either taken 
together or separately, can contribute to the acquisition of 
wisdom. The overall purpose ot the liberal arts* according to 
Augustine, is the development of rationality, and perfected ratio- 
nality does lead to or predispose toward wisdom, For example, the 
study of and acquisition of logic can help the soul (intellectual 
faculty) develop reasoning capabilities for the testing and produc- 
tion of truth: 

This is the discipline which teachers us how to 
teach and to learn; through dialectic, reason 
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makes a display of herself and problems what 
she is, what she wills and what aha has the 
capacity to do. It is the subject which knows 
what knowing is, which not only wishes to make 
man knewledgeabjg out also has the power to 
bring it about. 

In aver> respect, then, Augustine attempts to synthesize human and 
transcendent experience in his educational views, The development 
of true wisdom occurs in the mysterious, interior relationship 
between the individual and the Divine Teacher, The human context 
particularly that of teachers and a learning community, are 
nonetheless important catalysts for learning, And the ultimate 
content is spiritual reality, but the study of the physical world 
and liberal arts can predispose the intellect for understanding 
truths of faith. ° 

Summary and Conclusion 

There is much to commend Augustine's writings on wisdom as a 
starting point for the reflective effort to reconeeptualize our 
vision for public education. Augustine, in synthesizing the Greek 
wisdom tradition with the Judeo-Christian view, was instrumental in 
conceptualizing a rich description of human perfection and educa- 
tional purpose which pervaded thought in the middle ages ana has 
become incorporated into our modern intellectual heritage. 

Unlike modern conceptions of education, Augustine's view of 
education presupposes and asserts a transcendent, integrated view 
of human nature, learning,, and human purpose. Moreover, Augustine's 
view of the educational quest for wisdom ia concretized in his 
autobiography. The Confessions . The intensely personal narrative 
of Confessions presents a vision of the wisdom quest which is 

stimulating to both thought and action. 

To be sure, Augustine's theory of wisdom is not the definitive 
word on educational purpose. At least in the area of learning 
theory and psychology, modern social science has far surpassed his 
primitive notions. And many of his theological views, both doc- 
trinal and moral, would not be acceptable to many, particularly as 
his views are taken to apply to public education in a pluralistic 
setting. The point is that we need a source outside of our own 
limited cultural horizons to gain perspective and create a new, 
meaningful paradigm of educational purposiveness. The wisdom 
tradition is a rich resource for reflection; and Augustine's 
writings are a good starting place for the reasons mentioned above. 
But the examination of our tradition should not end there, it 
should at least prompt us to read, reflect, and incorporate into 
our new wisdom model the ideas of thinkers like Descrates, Locke 
Rousseau, Newman and Whitehead. The reflective process on our 
educational tradition is in itself a worthwhile project and it will 
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certainly enrich our new visions of purpose for public education, 
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A RESPONSE TO AUGUSTINE'S THEORY OF WISDOM: 
A RENEWED VISION OF EDUCATIONAL PURPOSE 
Ernest Marshall 
East Carolina University 



At the beginning of his paper Professor Losito sketches out 
for us a vivid picture of the decline of a conception of educa- 
tion that gives importance of place to wisdom, As he says "the 
vision of knowledge^ or^wisdom was superceded by knowledge-f or- 
production" , or in Neil Postman f s words, which he quotes, the 
product of educational institutions in our culture today tends to 
be "a person with no, commitment and no point of view but plenty 
of marketable skills 11 , Thus do education and our culture at large 
seem in need of improvement and revision in the light of their 
critical examination. On the other hand, it might at first seem 
that to turn for guidance to a thinker of the pre-modern world, 
such as Augustine, is to give way to a temptation to the academ- 
ic , obsolescent, and arcane. The above line of reasoning sug* 
gests a series of dichotomies to contend with, such as that 
between education for technological skills versus education for 
enrichment of self and society, education for cultural change 
versus education for the conservation of tradition, education for 
production and profits versus education for its own ends, and so 
on, 

In what follows I should like to make and briefly elucidate 
two points to support and supplement Professor Losito *s thesis 
that Augustine's theory of wisdom is relevant and important to 
the contemporary educational context, These points are, first of 
all, that such dichotomies in question are mostly false or 
mistaken ones,i,e», succinctly said, we can have both education 
for wisdom and for economic-technological ends, and indeed cannot 
and should not have the one without the other; and secondly, in 
so far as the importance of the pursuit of wisdom in its own 
right needs a defense* this too is forthcoming. To borrow terms 
from the discipline of rhetoric in which Augustine was schooled, 
we can both pass through the horns of these dilemmas and grasp 
the weaker horn, rather than being impaled upon them* 

Regarding the first of my points* the belief persists in a 
pervasive way that education for wisdom's sake* and all that 
seems to go wi£h that, such as a good educational grounding in 
the humanities in the public schools and in our colleges and 
universities, entails a sacrifice as to what "really 
counts" , i.e. , a vocationally and technically oriented education, 
This view of the matter is reflected in educational studies 
reports, the thinking of the general public, in the course and 
program choices of students, and so on* The last of these is the 
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f™ P J^i P erhap ® closist to horns for us teachers, i.e. , the 
frequently voiced cirnculum preference of our students today for 

b?TnSS in f P £ aCtiaal l and ." dob - °riented» , and the "pressure thiS' 
brings to bear on the arms and content of our teaching Thus 
while perhaps acknowledging the value of the "well-routSed oduca- 
txon" , students often claim that it is something they silply h"e 
to forego in order to pursue their career aims. 

nrtnr . J ut i fc seems to me there is ample evidence that this dichot- 
S m Li fa J S 5 °Pf' Owon B - Butler, Chairman of the Board of 
^??S° r ^ a ? d Gamble *. has said PUblically that what the business 
world wants of American education, or of today's college grad- 
YnSff,^,, 1 ? not a F^thora of technocrats and M.B.A.s, but human 
iSlS ^ a w S ,- pOSSeSa ^?- tWO basic ^ al ite S , what he termed "char- 
acter" and the capability for expression and literacy. That is to 
say, these are "the basics" that we as teachers in this coJntr? 
can and should provide, and the business and technical world will 
provide the rest. This is something I have heard said at Co- 
operative Education meetings and conferences for years' by repre- 
S f b * sin '~ s a " d industr Y' and * poin/of view Imply 
d SS^oni? d =- by ° du S atlonal studics that dr *w upon their insights 
and conclusions. Thus out of the "horse's mouth" of the business 

hSSSoT. IS S° speak -: the Prevalent notion is denied that the 
r a ff d ? more humanizing qualities need to be sacrified in 
°ltt r u° attain specialized, technical expertise. Accordingly? 
here "back to basics" does not mean back to vocational funda- 
mentals but back to the roots of our humanity, the development 5f 
-the basics" of our moral and cognitive existence, which in turn 
form the foundation of a thriving socio-economic existence, 

1 Si? ^"^Pl!^;.'! view accommodates this reconcilia- 



tion of aims. in what follows I snail disSuIs AugusSinl. S tneory 
of wisdom as it pertains first to the requirement of character 
X?« th JS.i2 fc 5 at ff H teracy i and_ finally Is it pertains to o?h« 



than these practical conlide^ationsT^T^ 

5?5*S2- Aug V?B ln ! as b8ing a Christian Platonist who radically 
divides reality between the eternal and temporal, the spiritual 

SS ™ at |ii a i< * h ?J2H ?!.?° d a - d tl* City P of Man, and E^SS? 



But as Professor Losito points out for us, Augustine's theory of 

of 2?Ai-S?^iSf" a c ?? ception of wisdom as being a contemplation 
?£„ e ^ ernal , things with one according to which it is also a qual- 
ity integrative of all human faculties. in other words, wisdom 
concerns both human integrity and transcendence, the need f or the 
SSiL » be whole . and al »o to reach beyond itself to a larger 
whole. Regarding integrity if we take Owen Butler's qualities of 
character and literacy as part of its makeup, wisdom is essential 
to more practical educational aims. essential 
First of ail as to character, Augustine accepts the view 
?fS m bQth „°? th ? traditions that he draws upon, tne judeS-Chrlst- 
lan and Hellenic-Hellenistic, that wisdom and righteousness^ or 

S S a a a E:- a ? B ; ntla J 1 r». and reciprocall y related, Wisdom brings 
vLt«^ %i n °- 1Sdge ° f the goed ' and the realization of the good Is 
Is aSo wisSom Urn '^° CeSSary . happinoss ' the ob ^<=t of which 

ities %h W i SS i °u r llst of character traits or moral quai- 

iuslice LnLIS lth ' H h ° P ?i and ch «ity, the Greek virtues of 
" n ^ n e l courage, and self-control, or some more contemporary- 
sounding list, sucn as drive, determination, respect for an- 
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othei=* 1 s rights , and so oxt w Augustine ' s theory of wisdom gloves 
them their due . Education! in pursuit of wisdom is important ^ to 
tha development of characs^tier , which in turn is necessary to 
tforiaiXy success as an ess-ential qualification for achievejikaent 
v/ithi_n the business and professional realm. 

There is a deeper point here as to the connection betw^een 
ehar»ater development and education that I would liKe to briir^fly 
draw out, and in doing so I shall enlist Augustine's aid* ■ The 
lepar^mtion between intellect and life that John Be^/ey rai- - led 
agaii tea t Is not to be fo-sand in Augustine's viewpoint. I For 
Augu«*ine wisdom and knowledge , and therefore education, are • all 
"practical" in his use cz£ tha term, which is, to pertain to 
human* choice and conduct, ^Phus Knowledge is instrument!!, for - as 
he sa_ys: 

let knowledge be applied as a kind of scaffolding by wli^ich 
there may mount up -fche edifice of charity, which sfc&.all 
endure for ever even w3fcien knowledge shall be destroyed . 
Etien_jie Gilson summarizes tXrxis important point about Augustine as 

£ OllO^wS : 

Speculation abounds ^n Augustine but its aims are al^&mys 
impractical and its teacm of reference is always ram. ^Tha 
_ knowledge of truth ma^ be essential to happiness, but in 
-^Augustine truth is pursued only because truth alone can rtisake 



snake him so* z 
Thus ^zregaxding wisdom , Augustine writes i 

ZDost thou hold wisdom to be anything other than trutfrth, 
^wherein we behold and embraia the supreme good? - 
—Box modernity this is scarcely a rhetorical question, / We 
have in effect largely separated truth and the goQd r and net 
wisdown fall by the wayside, How we got here is m rather lc=Dng 
story , which has been 3tretold recently by Alasdair hclnttpyxe 
in h_JLs book, A fter Virtue , 4 The outcome has been that valujues 
have lost their basis in what we think we can claim to reaELly 
know, and thus matters of value have been separated £rm those of 
knowlsedge* This predicament was proclaimed, for eacamplt, on t^he 
Europeean continent in the nineteenth century by fCierkegaatxrd, 
who maintained that life's important choices, such as that as to 
religious commitment, can telle only on a "leap of faith 11 , isnd 
Nietzsche, who asserted thestt "God is dead" and with that demiAse 
the fecundation of our values has perished. And in England in tthe 
early twentieth century 6,E» Moore claimed to demonstat% that »ny 
attein^pt - to deduce ethical conclusions from purely <teacripti5Lve 
premises is unsound and a case of the "naturalistic fallacy", end 
A.J.Js're, claimed to show that all ethical utterances, since 
unver:ra_f iable in principle, are aognitively meaningless and only 
imetiwe in significance. I do not think these development in t=he 
bistoury of philosophy hatva been just a side^hov for fc=he 
intellectuals* It has, I think, affected our eultufetnd tnhe 
nature of education deeply. Given this separation betmn know- 
ledge and values, we feel r«iuctant, if not chagrined^ toatteitanpt 
oulti^rate character among axx-x students, After all, out job is to 
convew r knowledge to them aratd, not to impose values , to gi^e thaem 
the saati and not to confront their feelings, and so on, Sonrzie- * 
thing like Augustine's conception of wisdom is surely nlevaant 
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here, for we need somehow tio recover the hand bete=ween knowinn and 
acting, educating and edify-±ng, een towing and 

Turning new to the qu^eation of literacy, the need for it 
evL^n? re ° r TjfS 8SS PS f fc - s c^neotion with wisdom should be 
5?™?3 ^ , ' wha V; surprising is that time present schism 
! 1 skills - occ V^ ed between literary pur auJ_*« and vocation- 



e « mmi i^jt'n'iJr'Z- « h ess — a y requirements and thmose having only 
5°rf all « d ."«=«Mtiva» tests , and so on. Recently one of my stu- 
dent advisees told me that he didn't need to leaJrn English well 
enough to . write coherent essays beeausi he was, goinf to he a 
s f Mea "«Jor # in which field he would o-miy have to know 
AuSSStfnf ^"W 88 "' w Su "=y ^is exempli refute m its own point. 
Augustine alio correborateHis the value of literacy in several 
?^;* af P e J Ct and » b ility of self-expression is one of our most 
^f^? at ? £ - achiewing the integration -of our diverse 

JhS iS: 8 it e JS°5 Xt WC ■ t=in9 inte il e ct,will, ^nd emotion into 
the same field of focus, ira expressing what we t*i±nk, want, and 
reel, it is not 3ust train;i3_ng in reading and writing skills that 
is necessary to this, but aliso exposure to standalrdf of literacy 
excellence through the S t=udy of " literature and to a world of 
Sn aa S SS* 1 V ! 1 f throu » h study of the Humanities in genera!. 

* e ?9 C ° UntS ^gustine is a wrth y s^faDect of study 
£22??' 5" i ra P° rta nt Eigun in our literary-intellectual 

heritage. Be m turn respected those traditions upon -hieh he 



j_„, _ - . , , - — — -—.=>«—— wiiuaE kiauiuiujis upon mien i 
drew and helpd to perpetuafc^e through his own unicaue synthesis 
i-h«i,„J<- Pe J^ ve s " cce ? ded - in making the point that Augustine's 
S ?SS^. e a ^ ln , part Y CUlar hLs conception of wiscmom, is relevant 
in ZSiZi t ? a w 10na J S MdS ' in that aUch * conc=eption has use 
in bridging the breach betwe-en education for eareesr goals and for 

S «l*J €l In S onelu »i°=^ I would like to say something aboul 
wisdom and transcendence. ^Returning to the point- that Professor 
l!udis botS ™? regarding Augustine's theor/of wisdom, !t fS 
filfXmS? 1 1*1? -*! tQ th * integration of our faculties and the 
iSl£ , a£ , th ;. human as such, and onois to that beyond us 

SSLSL™?*' ob H?et. If wisdom's transcendent, object must tl 
III SSir,- S S UStin ^°? S raU f S ? die1 ' » ab 8ing n.^ne other than 
fci£m. iS?. ™« g ' ? n V? dsaiad in specifically ^Judeo-Christian 
terms, this cmponent of Aue=rustine ' s view is les=si applicable to 
today's educational context^ for as proffeuor Lo^ito states it 
"Augustine's un fying role oiE Christain faith in h^s theory would 
SSL I® aCe S?; i le " a founcaat ional concept of educational |u"r- 
fS! ?„ f^? U ? sly-supported institutions U a relisriousiy plural- 
istic society", But human transcendence can take ciiany forms, and 
the sort of transcendence p©i=haps most important te= education and 
society today is that which fSoroes the individual and our culture 
at large to confront othe-r possibilities, to reflectively 
SSIifS; ?? hai ^ ints o£ than that embedded in a pursuit of 

^ a ! 10na i ly f economically defined objsctiveas. in other 
words, the iiltvanee of wissdom to character and e=areer must be 
complemented hy wisdom's & =all to that which lies beyond such 
goals. What Mter then than, the study of man as Augustine, who 
offers an alternative vision - to that of modern! tv. The pSiAt is 
liSiriuI"t4|y y -ishal^ cenclulf t>y 

The point is that we meed a sources outsider of our own 
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limited cultural horizons to gain perspective and create a 
nsw, mea^ningful paradigm of educational purposiveness. The 
wisdom tr— adition is a rich source for reflection; and Augus- 
tine's wr citings are a good starting place , ... 



NOTES 

1* Augustine i Letters * IX, xxi, 39, 

2* Etiennti Gi _lson, The Christian Philosophy of Saint Augustine 
(H.Y.i Ran«dom House , 1967), p. 3. , 

3, Augustine , On Free Will, II, ix, 26, 

4, Alasdair Maclntyre, After Virtue i A Study in Moral Theory t 
(Notre Dai_iner University of Notre Dame Press, 1984)* 
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THE EMPIRICAL BEAST: 
CONTAINMENT versus REJECTION 1 
Virgil S, Ward 
University of Virginia 



, _ - InTiistoric perspective, Western people apoear to have 
sorted during given eras from predominant absorption 



another of the "world views" (or epistemologteal valutas), the ra- 
tional as distinct from the empirical, with a tenders v in each ei=ra 
to be punitive and rejeetant of the contrary persuasion. In con— 
temporary thought there appears to be an emerging disposition to 
Lur-n from the obsession with quantitative value and method that 
has. prevailed through much of the present century, it* An e.rican 
^"-ai thought " lBflSt ' and »P"" once agnhx Tor the 
S ! f M i8W ot th±n Ss, in which at least equal value is 
accorded the "interpretive" modes of viewing reality, and in whit" h 
serx.ltivity to the "knowledge" convoyed through the art. is 
weighed against the objectivity and the technology of scientific 
observation. Both v\ews have proven their worth in h«man affair* 
and preservation (containment) of each apoears to b e the wiser " ' 
course, this of course within the context of education trans- 
formed to reckon with contemporary advances in philosophic 
thought, with the emergent condition, unprecedented in magnitude 

nL?S C ^ CU ! ^ "" S±0nB ' ^"■nd disp.rities, and with ' 
newly developing understandings as to the nature and potential!- 

sf Snnui '5* ° m1nd ° r rackonin S with the changing countenance 

of knowledge as progressive inquiry reveals it. 

On balance, if appears that the ancient dream of universalize— d 

rf™^ J °? ( ? r0 ;;r tU,UuraJ ' lntarnad « 11 ) f " all manfcind, hero 
terra.d simply "human education," loots forth today betH as more 
than, aver mandatory ~ if personal integrality and a functional de - 
gre« of social eohaslveness are to be maintained; and, as well 
mom than ever feasible within developed frames of understanding - 
so as to constitute both opportunity and compelling obligation. 

Three expressions, set forth in prepositional form for elarlr-y 
and emphasiB, embody the general thesis of the presentation; "and" a 
discussion, necessarily brief of course, by way of explication, 
interpretation and argument is offered for each such statement 
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P r opo si t Ion 1 : 



The Historic Proportion of 



Contemporary Social Disparity 



That in the light of history, the 20th century p even more than 
during the European Renaissance, appears to be witnessing such 
radical soeioeultural changes as to threaten those levels of social 
and intellectual eohesiveness which have hitherto kept semblances 
of order among nations and peoples at least of the Western World. 
Divisions are now so deep s wide and diverse that established logi- 
cal * epistemological and axiological conventions are being strained 
to maintain instrumental value as to the psychological integrality 
of persons and as to social control among ethnic groups p nations 
and economic strata. Moreover , provocative arguments are even 
being developed* taking for granted the obsolescence of accustomed 
ways of * inquiring, observing and acting in regard to human affairs, 
to the effect that new conceptions of reality are now necessary s 
with order and disorder standing in radically changed relationships 
among physical and social phenomena* 



Disruption and conflict on a global scale appears s whether 
necessary or not* to. have become a way of life* In ordinary ex= 
periences current news, intensely vivified and personalized through 
the direct immediacy of audio^visual and electronic media, is 
freighted with all the ancient anathemas of war, famine and presti^ 
lence; and with newer concerns as well, such as drug abuse, street 
violence, international terrorism (often used as an instrument of 
diplomacy) - Seemingly intractable conflicts surface from almost 
everywhere, involving social issues of eonsidfc le practical con-^ 
sequence — gender equitability s right to life, human rights f moral 
values; the expansion of consciousness and action on the part of 
underprivileged and downtrodden peoples; global interaction effects 
from economic affairs within given geographic sectors; and so on* 

On what should decidedly be the positive side in human experi- 
ence ? vast explosions of knowledge (biogenetic engineering; elec- 
tronic communication space exploration; interplanetary transporta- 
tion) are occurring so rapidly that their spontaneous assimilation 
into ongoing patterns of everyday life is apparently impossible s 



Discussion f Proposition 1 



(explication, interpretation* argument, to 



which reaction is invited) 
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with added tensions and divisions as a censer, • net. ■ aad»s 

familiar observation that "technology change, iltur*V ,s ained 
increasing relevance in human affairs. 

Beyond the purview of everyday percept :« L l u .... J- ,,,>- , -.<, 
disparities are acknowledged in the sophistic* ted "ob« Melons of 
philosophers and social critics and reflect. <v . ; i e r*tists Korzybski's 
insights,, for instance, in which as a semam . Ut h w ,. c for X 
f^o, ?5 nS of the relations between '"Sc isnce and . . llf . y " 

(1933)^; and Wendell Johnson (People in Oim h^tW 1946)3." making 
it clear that normality and abnormality mar. iiv = .? , hfeiging upon 
the nature of the words (and their meaning^ •• use! to de- 

pict a condition not necessarily there until s ••»!:»: -:-d — these and 
other such understandings appear to prefigure the observations now 
reasonably well substantiated between the nature ai min d ±n terns 
of psychological integrality' and wellness, and the nature of know- 
ledge in f terms of its relationship to intellectualized views of 
reality and of derivative priorities among social values. 

Further to the point, Gerth and Mills 4 seminal work in 1953 on 
the relationships between human character (or personality) and 
social organization and function came in with force, and endures as 
a monumental treatise, and but a little later (1966) Berger and Luck- 
man„5 served to generally this genre of thought into thl marve- 
lously useful construct of the "Social Construction of Reality." 

But it remained yet for the gradually emerging body „f under- 
standing which has assumed the rubric of "information science" or 

theory to produce by far the more provocative potentialities for 
the perception of psychosocial phenomena and for analysis and ex- 
perimental usage through electronic calculating machinery of psy- 
chological processes hitherto addressed only through intuitive . 
truck^;' C ° nC, P ts like "artificial intelligence" became common 
truck among researchers, and an impressive mass of inquiry began 

sLh a S ! ?3 er th8 * e8±S ° f lndllf:frial »"d business sponsors 
such that older generations of educators and psvchologists were 
substantially precluded from going discourse, it remained then 
for works like Campbell's Grammatical Man 6 to reduce this truly 
remarkable history of thought and technology to a synthesized 
language and discourse falling within the range of inquiring 
students with less than main interest or aptitude for the raw 
technical stuff, taw 

And, further, lest it be considered that the contemporary 
intellectual (philosophic and scientific) revolution might be now 
completely launched onto an essentially transformed plane of in- 
quiry and investigation, there comes Sawedo and Caley? to suggest 
that residual within all this apparent disorder there is the possi- 
bility of a new concept of order taking place in the philosophy 
of science, which extraordinary projection heralding as "dissipa- 
tive structures," is (again) brought by these thinkers to a level 
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of discourse within the grasp of practicing educational theorists 
and reflective educational researchers. 

In conclusion of this first discussion, then, it is respect= 
fully submitted that the claim for the emergence of a revolutionized 
human condition is in fact warranted; such that any really satisfy^ 
ing and promising resolution of the problems at hand appears to 
lie beyond a positive reconciliation, important though that is, 
between the opposing epistemological views suggested in the title 
initially submitted for this paper; and that the speaker, with 
due apologies, has in the course of development, succumbed to the 
larger persuasion, to be termed below "human education. 15 

Propo_sitjLo_n_2 - 

Untapped Potentials for Personal 

Integrality _and Social Cohesiveness * 



That advancements in understanding of the nature of mind and 
of the nature of knowledge, and of interactions between the two, 
constitute resources as yet unemployed in the construction of psy^ 
chological and epistemological foundations of communicative pro^ 
cess (form and substance) essential to and putatively sufficient 
for the experiential fulfillment of the personal life of indivi- 
duals, for the resolution of intergroup tensions, and for the 
orderly conduct of national and international affairs, 

Discussion: Proposition 2 



The history of science offers strange contrasts ; and it is 
remarkable indeed that despite the massive disintegrative condi- 
tions indicated in the first discussion, brilliant advances have 
been made in many of the sciences, and especially in those relating 
most directly and importantly to the sociocultural phenomenon of 
education* The summary yield to date in man f s planned discovery 
about himself and his society i.e. , those sciences synthesized so 
ably in works like Peter Farb T s Humankind , ^ are so extraordinary as 
to suggest a different order of understanding; and it is these gains 
which lead to and offer support for the position that transcendent 
initiatives in education are once again indicated. Developments in 
both the psychological sciences and in epistemological thought are 
immediately applicable to this aspect of the present exploration* 
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,*n„n * und «f Cand i n 8S as to the nature of the human mind (organi- 

darie^of" f% a M aPtab i 1 J ty) ' takin « plao « within tha foun- 

t n t t f acade ° ic,, II Psycholo 8 y than under the newer rubric of the 

(: ;;°S" VC 8 t cien «»." a « °f «r.t note. The names of Piaget and 
wr^lLf^ tu 9 m ? nuni » n " 1 P° w « struggles between modern giants 
wrestling with the classical problem (Locke and Leibnitz, for in- 
stance) of whether the stuff of mind comes into being entirely 
through sensory experience, or whether there are pre functional 
render"^!! indi ? e ?°? S w± | hin neurological tissue and chemistry which 
render the acquisition of certain forms of knowledge, that of lan- 
guage for instance, or that of spatial configuration, more prone 
perceptually than other forms within our capacity for Experience? 
W, know more about the origin and etiology of mind, that is, With- 
out presuming to know it all, and can therefore control the develop- 
mental process both more precisely and more flexibly. 

Howard Gardner's persuasive recent work on "human intelligences" 

ZuTrlJl " \; 19 u i) l4ndS furth « r COm P asS to the challenge and 
potentialities which are ours for the taking! 

As compared with one hundred or even with thirty 
years ago, talk about tha development of intelligence, 
the realization of human potential, and the role of • 
education is very much in the international air. These 
topics are being explored not only by lobbying groups 
but also by -such unexpected (and unexpectedly formid- 
able) institutions as banks for economic developmen*- 
and national governments. Rightly or wrongly, the 
powers-that-be in the worlds of international develop- 
ment and. national sovereignty that become convinced 
that the ingredients for human progress, success and 
happiness are closely linked to better educational 
opportunities for their client citizenry and, par- 
ticularly, for young individuals, . , , 

it is T Lffici«nf lu Cth ° r ° £ a<lVances on epistemological fronts, 
el««*« J? 5° r th * prMent Purpose to consider only certain 

classification schemes through which conventional subjects of 
typical school curricula are re-positioned into more generic fields 
of knowledge British philosophy (Paul Hirst, R.s P.ters) have 

the risr SJi 8 °5 th i S ' " atUre; and th « American educational 

theorist Philip H. Phenix, has offered an especially appealing 

ZnTn7t eT rUbfi f n ° £ " rCalmi! of ™aning,"10 in which the full 

range or knowledge available for purposes of education is encompassed 
within six realms or domains, In the process of linking different 
thai L° i^ U1 F |° 8Sther on th « basil of the methods through which 

»I r ;» f Ce ' , "f* instructs certain rath.r strange rubrics 
i ™ "f M° r emb , rai: ^« the sciencs as well as the physical 

and social synoptics" to join history with philosophy and religion) 
these tending to make perfactiy good sense once explained, in 
elevating ordinary subject matter thus to the more generic level of 
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epistemological class , a development of this sort tends to transcend 
the particularity of cultural locale and to bring the potentialities 
for educational design, again, more to a plane amenable for uni- 
versal consideration, 

It is fortuitous that emergent thought in both psychology and 
epistemology , not here to take account of the sociological factor 
which certainly is considerable as well, are reaching confluence. 
The latest annual review of educational research (AERA, 1985)^ 
divides its yield into two general categories, Section I reporting 
advances as to "Cognitive Modif lability ," and Section II, report- 
ing on "Knowledge Production and Knowledge Transfer." In this 
volume, Jack Lockhead submits in the introductory chapter (p, 4} I 

Today new theories from cognitive science are 
6 establishing a base for revolutionary changes in edu™ 
cational practice. Previous behaviorist theory denied 
us access to the processes of thinking and learning s 
much as classical physics denied knowledge of the sub- 
atomic world. Modern cognitive psychology, on the 
other hand, provides the tools we need to change not 
just the responses students give to our questions but, 
fair more importantly, the processes they use to gene- 
rate their responses, ,,, In education, it may take yet 
another decade to fully reconcile the clinical approaches 
within that of computer modeling, but that delay should 
not impede instructional developments, 

A final case in point of the present observation resides in the 
fact that in the current yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education,^ Elliot Eisner summons a group of scholars of 
various backgrounds in philosophy and the behavioral sciences, to 
provide a survey of some eight "modes oi knowing" — aesthetic, 
practical, spiritual, and other specific formulations ™ which 
could serve virtually as a text in applied and exploratory episte-* 
molbgy; and which, employed by way of curricular foundations in 
school s in this country and elsewhere, appears assuredly to have, 
appeal and relevance cross-culturally, with "learning and the ways 
of knowing" as a bonding experience. 

Thus our sophisticated literature, i.e., the knowledge we have 
at handp appears to support radically different approaches to edu^ 
cation of the young, It remains then to work toward the building 
of these bodies of knowledge into designs for human development 
which will serve the ends of personal fulfillment through socially 
constructed experience; and in consequence, the end of acceptable 
degrees of functional compatibility within the human family. To 
aver that this task is a simple one ? requiring say but the laying 
out of sensible course content in logically arranged sequences in 
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sohools and universities , is not the point of this presentation, 
as it progresses* to the third and final consideration; on the other 
hand to hold that the task is today still merely visionary and 
practically so infeasible that reasonable and competent professional- 
should not attempt it, is to aver against the human uses of human 
reason, and to leave yet further untapped the very resources which 
promise that which we obviously need very greatly. 



Proposition 3 ; 
Reconstruction Through Education as 
an Alternative to Chaos 
and Conflict 



That among the same philosophic emergent. s social forces in- 
tellectual and technological, impacts which have made for marked con- 
temporary socioeultural turbulence - this constituting as indicated 
a state of virtual chaos and inviting revolutionary reeone.ptions in 
human ways of knowing, thinking and interacting - i ±e also the po- 
tentials for communicative media to be shaped into the practicable 
form and substance of human education ; that such educational pro- 
cesses incorporate and are predicated upon the. time honored ideals 
of the universal ization of mind (personality structure and function) 

pursued?"^ iuK ( ^T " almS ° f knowled I e «"vely and continuously 
pursued); and that, given considered initiatives on these now viable 
conceptual and practicable planes, responsible expectancy is brought 
on tL nil* T atl °^ i,e " P«8r.ssiv,ly expanding understanding 
on the part of people across the world of themselves and others 
and of their society and those of others will conduce, not to further 
disparity, disorder and destruction, but rather to the work of 
peace and the cooperative advancement of the welfare of humankind. 

Discussion; Proposition 3 



Now should this summary proposition constitute nothing more than 
a kind of positive Utopia, in counteraction to the near-negativaly 
Utopian condition with which the present thesis begins, one would 
be presuming upon a professional conference group. But it is 
different from a simple vision, and this in important ways which 
must be explicated. 

. The argument rests upon three observations each subject accord- 
ing to the rational, developed thus far to appeal in the respective 
individual s own experience, namely; (a) That the objective of 
human education in the present sense is morally and intellectually 
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sensible, now as ever, and proba^»ly now more than aver before; 

(b) that the conceptual sub stance™ amenable to human education 
has been davtloped to a point new^ly worthy of application * and 

(c) that developed technologies o*f communication, simulation? ex- 
perimental manipulation, and trao^aporatjlon are such as to warrant 
new initiatives by way of social construction and social action, 
Having argued in the previous dis ^ eussions, the case here involves 
not further evidence but rather a. . few harmonious views from 
reputable and long standing advoc^ates of education on this §cale and 
for these purposes . 

First as to the claim in and of itself that education is a 
feasible and promising avenue to ^world understanding, two a^com^ 
plished scholars are cited * Idmu^md King, by no means a tender^ 
minded student in the tradition comparative education, but one 

whose work pervasively cautiona a^^ainst naive idealism, offers ths 
following (p. 358) : 

The contribution of thec»iogy to man's understand-* 
ing has varied with' time and place; so have those of 
psychological schools, econo^saic theory and political 
eKp erimen t a t io n ^ In all cheese varying analyses man 
has been trying to study him^self , to study his own 
making of himself, and to de^^rise better ways of con-" 
structing his future, This wre-making of the future 
for human betterment is subs^^antially an educator's 
exercise. 

And Harold Taylor whose brilliant imagination serves admirably to 
clarify i elucidate and elevate tftg= problem, even as he indulges In 
an essentially intuitive SKprassiran of conviction, submits this 
passage in his "The World as Tga gt^er" (p, xi)ii^ 

The education of teaeherzzrs to understand the 
world must therefore deal net^ merely with formal 
courses in foreign cultures f international rela- 
tions, world history, and ma on, but with the 
quality of intellectual, soci^al, and personal ex- 
pgrience available to those ss^ho are going to teach 
In the colleges, schools, or anywhere else. This 
is true whether the field is the arts, the humani- 
ties, the sciences, or the £L_eld of world affairs 
itself. Whatever they teach, teachers should be 
educated in a way calculated to raise the level 
of their awareness of what is^ happening to man- 
kind in the world's eon tempo r^ary circumstance. 

And as it is always delightfu^l to witness an eminently competent 
material acientist to be led thrcnL^gh the open use of his reflective 
capabilities, this passage from Ro^rjert Oppenheimer 1 s thought is cor 
pellingly persuasive % 15 
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... tha units ty of knowledge, the nature of human communi- 
ties, the flteder of society, the order of ideas, the very 
notions Of Sasoeiety have changed, and will not return to 



what they JUfcave been in the past. What is new is not new 
because it hriias never been before, but because it has 
ehangad in Quality ... so that the world alters as we 
, walk in it, so that the years of a man's life measure 
not soma a tf a«ll growth or rearrangement or moderation of 
what he la^p-mad in childhood, but a great upheaval ... 
The global q B uality of the world is new; our knowledge of 
and syopatbr^ with remote and diverse people, our Involve- 
ment with elwjiem in practical terms and our commitment to 
them in t«rintas of brotherhood , . . 

ItPbe-srt Oppenheimar, speaking at Columbia University 
Decetamber 27, 1954 (Cited In Harold Taylor, The World 
,qg Tf>"eaeher « p. l.) " 

In a difect & concentration upon the epistemolegieal scene, b*-ief 
reference is to three developed bodies of thought and material, 

i character cMuMfcanaurate with the present thesis and in substance 
readily amenably trte the design of education in the transcendent 

2Ev J"w Th " e a " (8lngle Sheet representations appended 

below). (a) 4 gj-tephic projection (Custard, and Custard, 1949)16 
of the unlvstae C Q£ knowledge summoned to the functional idea of 
K t ?o«vS? W ** Lad underst andinS! (b) a sat of ideas (Hutchins and 
•I u ' Staorn the famed "Great Ideas of the Western World " of 

wich it seems reasonable upon momentary reflection to imagine that 
tire would be Coitonterpartfl In Eastern thought, and among the 
educated peoplgs o«f the "third world" as well; and (c) a marvelously 

► T I r h TS " C „T« Und * r thu rubrlc of "Zetetics and the Zet.tie 
System of Knowi e dl.s«"18 developed over some 25 years by an electrical 
engineer, Jo s eph T-Tykociner, at the University of Illinois and re- 
leased for pub Ilea -t ion during the mid-1960s. 

As to the t % cfchno logical facilities for communication dissemina- 
ta the series o=.f philosophical discussions developed around six 
o Adler . greet i^deas provides an example of the eommunieability 
of ideas abstmc tea- d from the commonality of human experience for 
presentation h«r% m^nd elsewhere on Public Television. It should 
scarcely require fUcrgument that such deliberative adventures can bp 
replicated among leadership groups — diplomats, university faculties 
otthe arts una sciences among universities and as Harold Taylor 
would insist, ajnofl^ professional educators and maturing students 
themselves . 



Nor, finally, are we at a loss for organizations which in 
diverse ways pttrSyte active efforts to implement the principles under 
aiicussion — bar # mention alone .permissible of a few suggestive 
identifications s NWatlonal Peace Association; Planetary Initiative 
for tha World W« CtUaoose; the Eleanor Roosevelt Memorial Foundation 



etc 
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But in all these potentials for educational reconstruction the 
urge toward conceptual re*=f ormulations are inherent* It has been 
observed more or less casually that given the notable deficiencies 
in our own otherwise commendable ideal of massive public education, 
that we do not really take education seriously. Here it is obliga- 
tory that educators take themselves quite seriously indeed, accept- 
ing the challenge that they do in fact lie in the eye of the storm 
of world events. The current waves of criticism and calls for re** 
form should not subside, as similar tides have done before, with- 
out that we as professionals - whether in administration or re- 
search or at policy levels in state and federal education agencies; 
or whether we stand in the position of ultimate necessity as 
teachers or elementary and secondary school students — make an 
effort, commendable and hopefully functionally effective, upon 
which history can look with favor. 
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Response to the Empirical Beast: Containment versus Rejection 

Samuel M, Hoi ton 
University of North Carolina 

It is a pleasure to renew an acquaintanceship which will span forty years 
on February 1 5 of the next year. Forty years ago. Dr. Ward and I started 
graduate programs together at Duke University. Subsequently he completed his at 
U.N.C, and I completed mine at Yale* 

I think I am In general agreement with what I presume to be the main 
contention of this paper that there is a need to recognize the importance of 
both the empirical and humanistic strains in the study of man. I am not sure 
however that I am willing to buy into the apocalyptic scenario which has been 
described in the first part of the paper. 

Dr. Ward has really identified, at least five propositions. (His first 
Involves three statements each of which is a separate proposition*) 

First: The Twentieth century has witnessed radical social changes that 
threaten social cohesiveness. 

Second: These changes have resulted in divisions so wide and deep that 
existing philosophical conventions are insufficient to permit healthy intergroup 
relations. 

Third: Provocative arguments are being advanced for radically different 
conceptions of reality in which order and disorder stand in a changed 
relationship. 

Fourth: New developments in psychology and epistemology make possible the 
resolution of problems of individual fulfillment and of intergroup tensions, 
(In his discussion of this proposition he describes such developments as 
cognitive psychology and the reclassification of knowledge under new rubies)* 

Fifth: The same forces which make for chaos can be organized to provide an 
education which will lead toward 11 peace and the cooperative advancement of the 
welfare of humankind", 

My concerns are as follows: 

With regard to the first statement, I will grant that there is much 
turbulence in the world mirrored and amplified perhaps by our Increased global 
communication, I do not believe that the knowledge explosion has anything to do 
with either the social unrest exemplified by "war, famine, and pestilence," or 
with the personal problems involved in drug abuse. 

With regard to the second statement by Dr. Ward, I do not agree that there 
is any sufficient evidence that our existing philosophical conventions are 
Insufficient to permit healthy intergroup relations. On the contrary I would 
argue that we have available both in religion and philosophy quite ample bases 
for group understanding and cohesiveness, (Indeed I think this is what Dr. Ward 
has suggested in his fifth statement,) 
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With regard to the third statement, I am not sure what is being said, 1 
presume the concepts of order and disorder are essentially constructs* Ordering 
is for the convenience of the viewer. If there is a different perception of 
reality then there will of course be a diffferent scheme for ordering. 1 am not 
sure that order or disorder needs to he assigned a value in this particular 
formulation. 

With regard to his fourth statement ? I am at a loss as to how to respond. 
How have new developments in psychology or episteraology had any effect on the 
resolution of societal problems of individual fulfillment or intergroup 
tension? 

With regard to the fifth, I, like Dr. Ward, am committed to the redemptive 
power of a sound, democratic education. 1 don't believe however that 
reorganization of the curriculum is likely to bring in the millennium. It may 
enable us to make incremental changes in our personal and social perceptions and 
perhaps to permit us to behave more intelligently* 

Dr* Ward has summarized for us some hopeful developments in intellectuaal 
history. Implicit in his title is a desire to temper empiricism (I read 
behaviorism) with a more wholesome humanism. I doubt if any of us in this room 
would quarrel with the need to keep our perspective when the doom sayers 
describe for us the demise of civilization* 
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BEYOND THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITION: 
DECONSTRUCTING EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
Thomas 0, Buford 
Furman University 



We philosopners are being challenged each time we work in our 
craft, Nietzsche, Derrida, Heidegger, Wittgenstein, Dewey, F. H. 
Bradley and possibly others are signaling an end to philosophical 
thinking and are looking for another way to think. This means 
that any practice of the philosophical craft must come to an end, 
including the philosophical investigation of education. The claim 
is strong: philosophy of education is impossible. In response to 
that claim I ask, "Is philosophy of education impossible?" Some 
thinkers contend that it is. Their point is clear. We are philo- 
sophers who are thinking about education, and if philosophy is 
impossible, then any philosophical thinking about education Is 
also impossible. But Is this true? We shall look at what is 
believed to be impossible, the central thesis of the Western Phi- 
losophical tradition, discuss their origin, develop rather cur- 
sorily two attacks on those claims, and offer an alternative view 
of philosophy of education* 

First, the possibility of Philosophy rests on two theses. 
Throughout its history in the West the possibility of philosophy 
has rested on the belief that there is an Ultimate nature of 
things, a physis , that is reasonable to investigate. It matters 
not whether that essence is the soul, nature, God, knowledge, or 
values; it is and it is discussible. In addition, Philosophy 
rests on the belief that there Is a way to this real*. Over- 
against all other disciplines Philosophy guides us beyond ap- 
pearance to designate, to describe, and to prove that our view of 
the real is correct, Philosophy is rooted in our capacity to rea- 
son; we do not sense that nature common to things, we think it. 
It is through reason that we know the real that is self- 
consistent, self-dependent, and on which all other things depend 
for their existence, That real is the archai , the foundation. 
Knowing it means we can delineate it, to some extent at least, and 
have reason to believe it exists. But as Paul de Man claims, "To 
know [erkennen] is a transitive function that assumes the prior 
existence of an entity to be know and that predicates the ability 
of knowing by ways of properties. It does not itself predicate 
these attributes but receives them, so to speak, from the entity 
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Itself by merely allowing It to be what It 1s. "I The real ts ore 
sencing and we are acquiring: therein we know. Knowing then i 

related i5eas? nC n!' f™2 f?™^ 0 "* can be summeTup^in wo' ' 
related ideas. (1) foundational ism and (?.) representational ism 

To clarify these presuppositions we can look at the roots of 

l h n is "* y ° f /i e r!! 9 the world - The origins of early Greek philo- 
sophy is a debated topic. But it is saf P tn «v +hl+ r -Z 1/ I ? 

sophy came into existence within the context oFa r^Sw* ph ^° 
standing of the world. This Religious !*2 H bLed on ""^ 
mythopoetic thinking. When Thalei and the others beaan tMnUnn 
they thought about an ofeject provided by reflgfous ins?aff mL 
pian mythical religion aslllmed that there is TnhSJI SE- y 
an alive and developing stuff which harin"denfi^ie\attern n95 
moira. All life, everything is rooted in it. tlTiaDle Pattern, 

_ With a demythologization that occurred by the sixth eentu™ 

w re S frer;rsua5esrwtat S t; h f le ^ Anaximander? and^aximenlf" 
were tree to suggest what that physis might be. Peri ohvsew^ hie 

asf 0 s«- th ::: si «:,- ib s!* di p j^ukveiopel^YiWi^ 



nI?toS i • *?° 0n " Reason also has proper object 

?j"! r "" CharaC I e ri st1cs -- Ll * ke knows h "ke was commoKly believed 
There is one stuff which explains the many. They be ieved thlt 
there is one substance, it presences, we can know It we can 

2S?J 0 !if a S,K; t !~ °L 1 Li"..°— -" d -- ^ iE 0 i S 1he w ba^ on 



vestigation was rational . Sight ha It p^r^ect he Mnq" 
its, smell its, and nn p^e ft » u„ STl uu ^^> neanng 

pattern-character is1 
There Is one stuff v 
there Is one substin 
develop some picture 
rfhich all things art 

of the nature of philosophy. While it wo fdT iXeratiE td^ 
follow Cassirer in working out the object of and method fir ohiln 
sophical study in the metaphysical-religious period the mathe 
matical period, the biological period, and "the Iclentlflc 
linguistic period-is beyond the conf nef of this paper I" 
Whatever changes occurred In both the object of philosophical dis 
?" and ,n the character of the ^hiJpioFhijra! approac, ?o till 
object the assumptions of foundation al ism and ra ^rlfePtfTonal 1 f 
remained intact Every view of philosophy was deJelopef with the 

111? L°L^ 8 H tan ? " 9 Be1 "9 carr1ed out on the f be- 

lief in foundational 1sm and representational 1sro. 

Second, what attacks can be made on these beliefs? Thev r, n 
wh a ? la f? a u " der f ! he headl "nS of deconstruction If we understand 
stand th2 n ^nt^i° n means « 1 ™ "sing that term we can unde? 
stand the central point of these attacks. I am follow! no the 
general point Derrida makes in his definition of dtconst?urtfnn 
He says that deconstruction "signifies a project ofSltlXl 

Scf ^Vt" ^ to locate and/take'ap^rt' thoS'SnSpt. 
wmcn serve as the axioms or rules for a period of thouahf thneo 
concepts which command the unfolding of the entire epoch of 
metaphysics.... But the work of deconstruct?^ dlefnS consist 
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in simply pointing out the structural limits of metaphysics* 
Rather, in breaking down and disassembling the ground of this 
tradition, its task is both to exhibit the source of paradox and 
contradiction within the system, within the very axioms them- 
selves, and to set forth the possibilities for a new kind of 
meditation, one no longer founded on the metaphysics of pres- 
ence, "3 While many ef his interpreters are literary critics, Der- 
rida, as I interpret him, is writing philosophy* While his focus 
is on texts his general point is to "deconstruct" Western 
metaphysics, And his understanding of metaphysics Is in general 
as I described it above* Thus Derrida helps us to focus the at- 
tacks made on Western philosophy* 

With this background we turn to two attacks made on Western 
philosophy- . Both disassemble the ground of this tradition and 
exhibit the source of paradox and contradiction, and one sets for 
the possibilities of a new kind of meditation not found on the 
metaphysics of presence understood as acquired Illumination by 
Being* Full development of these attacks is not necessary here* 
Yet even in broad outline their force Is sufficient to encourage 
us to look elsewhere than to the two beliefs or cornerstones* 
The attacks are developed by F* H, Bradley and by Ernesto Grassi . 
Bradley claims that any attempt to establish a foundation by 
designating something as real and all others as appearance runs 
afoul of "the machinery of terms and relations*" Designating any 
object necessarily implies distinguishing it from other objects* 
To assume otherwise is to separate product from process, a logi- 
cally impossible feat. Designation not, only requires marking off 
some object from others but also saying what it is* This means 
relating qualities into a whole* In the case of separating or 
joining one is using terms and relations* The metaphysical impor- 
tance of this is not hard to see* The foundation of substance is 
not dependent for its reality or Its intelligibility on anything 
other than itself. Yet if we look closely at the activity of 
designation or description we find that any substance so desig- 
nated requires relations for its intelligibility. It cannot stand 
alone; it requires relations for it to be and to be known. Yet 
that is precisely what the real cannot be; it is independent* 
Thus, any attempt to designate and to represent some object as the 
foundation involves contradiction, Bradley exhaustively pursues 
this line of reasoning in the chapters of Book I of Appearance and 
Real 1 1ty *4 Let's turn to a second line of attack on these 
presuppositions. 

Grassi points out that many different views of Being have 
been advanced In western philosophy and arguments have been ad- 
vanced in behalf of each, 5 Each claims to have the foundation and 
the representation worked out, Descartes, for example, contends 
that we know that we exist and we know that with certainty. That 
which we know about ourselves and our world is not self- 
explanatory; it requires (logically) God for its explanation* We 
can know for certain that God exists* Armed with that epistemic 
foundation we can proceed not only to explain the nature of the 
world but also to justify our knowledge claims about the external 
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world. Grass i contends, however, that any argument for substanep 
or shmJl rests on a prior seeing. Seeing or Slum 1 findlS 
collecting .and relating. But the seeing is aTCfy^om some oer 
spectiye. The perspective is a metaphor, a root metaphor to use 
Pepper's language. The root metaphor is 'an iSaVdXK frS com- 
mon sense experience and provides a framework within which seeina 
or^relating occurs and which allows rational demembration to 9 

For example, Descartes was enamored with the certainty of 
mathematicians. His root metaphor for philosophy w^ mathLatical 
anf^f 3 ^ d ^ in + ctn \ ss - His root metaphor for s? if -SJpSndlJt 
and self-consistent substance and the dependent many was God and 

cartes^aw-lhff n" 6 rel ^ 1on drawn ^Christian thoology "Ses- 
SS«!5 It- ' thlS P <;rs P (;ctlve him the insight he needid to 

defend science and religion against the attack of skeptics such *< 
Michel Montaigne. Even though enamored by the powJr Sf his 
metaphor, he attempted to circumvent the metaphor^ underoin 
S2?? S °I il\T poSition in his famous cogit ,, '"' 

believed that by reason alone we can demB^ltritrtfe^istence of 
the self and that God is. We can know the eharacterist cs of rod 
teoTo?^^ 15 th8 -P^nation of the m r a^: C L° f 

+amn i M +? h ° f f ubse 9 uent Philosophy has followed Descartes Con 

philosophers must demand as much clarUv m-ecisi™ '. ! 

toiiow. but that is exactly what we reject when followina r P a?nn 

?estr 0 n e roof '*t a h° 0t f Uphor - Demonstration, Grass lei lives 
rests on root metaphors for its persuasive power. s ' 

it r e Sr e m?tf U h ent W inS ^ ts C09enc y from the metaphor on which 
it rests, metaphors themselves are not certain in an v kind n? 
logics sense. They designate, point, signlfj; th^dS Et Justi- 
fy. Either you see or you do not. Ingenium precedes coSitarf 
The metaphor may lose its power and the view rooted In ? t m^b*. 
come less coherent Internally. The view could hi SpII* Ji??* * 

+ J J hese two attacks jointly lead us to the conclusion that th A 
tradTtional assumptions on which much of wesL" ShilosSohv LUt 

t^ouo U h? C n ept i ab H e ' + , From Bradle * we learn that the'naturfof 
thought precludes the possibility of justifiably desicmat no and 
describing anything as Substance and showing how it expla ^ 
other things. It is self-contradictory for thought P P 
such a venture. To show that such attempts are interna??? self 

If th^IftSSt 1 - 1 3 tG " in g b,ow - F ™"> Grass^ we learn that even 
attemnt It ft Z ™ ^J 1 factory the victory would be hollow Any 
attempt on the basis of reason alone to justify a foundation and 
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representation is an attempt that rests on a root metaphor* No 
metaphor is certain, A metaphor is not a proof. It signifies 
only, The genesis of these anomalies is the assumption that reals 
artu that we can know- for certain that they are, and that we can 
understand these reals, these secure foundations to which we can 
appeal in our attempts to understand. 

Let's draw a startling conclusion at this point. Philosophy 
is that discipline that we identified earl ier as the study of 
physis, that discipline that on the basis of reason alone pene- 
trates to the foundation of things to Truth, if you will, and rep- 
resents the presencing real to us and justifies its findings. We 
have seen that there is good reason to believe that the assumption 
that reason alone can secure and delineate a foundation is an as- 
sumption which is vacuous. If the object of philosophical" study 
is empty then what need is there for the discipline? Philosophy 
Is useless. Philosophy is dead, If the word "Philosophy" is to 
be used only in this narrow sense then maybe it could refer to a 
-series of text and type of activity that occupied men in the past. 
It would be of historical interest only, But being a "friend of 
wisdom" is not dead, it seems to me. If we can find a use for 
"Philosophy" on the basis of what we learn from Bradley and Gras- 
si, not to mention Dewey and others, we may be able to set about 
forming a non-foundational 1st, non-representational ist view. Phi- 
losophy that is not impossible. 

Third, what view of Philosophy can we offer? Earlier we re- 
jected the traditional object of study and in doing so rejected 
philosophy traditionally conceived. If we can find something 
about which wisdom is needed and find a way of seeing and thinking 
appropriate to that something we may find philosophy flourishing 
and worth teaching, But where are we to look? Bradley shows us 
that all propositi onal knowledge internally self-destructs. We 
can have no foundation, no representation on the grounds of Items 
and attributes (properties and relations) alone. Grassi shows us 
that all knowing rests on metaphor, Thus in so far as we know at 
all it Is metaphorical at its roots. I suggest that we look to 
metaphor to help us in forming a view of philosophy, How can we 
go about this? 

Let's turn to the familiar, to what Doug Browning calls the 
pre-theoretical world of everyday human, personal experience, It 
is that which is most important to us. Our everyday 1 lives are 
filled with all kinds of things, from going to the store late at 
night to get some milk, to brushing your teeth in the morning, to 
eating cheese and bread and an apple for lunch, to talking with a 
friend. These are the familiar, Yet if someone were to press us 
as to wfiy we do these things we would be hard put to give anything 
more than a practical answer. We buy the milk because the chil- 
dren need it for breakfast, we brush our teeth for clean breath 
and white teeth, we eat cheese, bread, and an apple for lunch be- 
cause we don't want to gain extra weight. Our friend presses; 
what is that for the sake of which we do these things? Our inter- 
est is more than simply practical understanding; v/e also want a 
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theoretical understanding. Our friend Is asking us about our view 
of the life good to live. We knew before he prissad- "and now 11 

Th? tvnTnf S d0 n °? Under \ tand > and we want to unde? tand 
This type of questioning can be carried out about any area of our 
lives; any familiar could, I suppose become unfamiliar 

f am -nf^ n + h h * U ? h 311 familiar can become unfamiliar, is there a 
familiar that is more important than another? Anything in the 
natural world can become unfamiliar. While we may be successful 

wSuld^wantlolc'Io^^ Un W 1 l ar 1n ^turaT'pheLmanfwh^ 1 
would we want to do so? Possibly because of its intrinsic inter- 
est But primarily because such understanding aids in the 

n°valuabll iliZtT i ndividua l l 1ves ' Scientific understanding 
blina it 1 th! wf S^ a fV f tt f .contribution to human well 9 
fS 9 ikJ t If? wel , 1 ~ be,n 9 of our lives that we are interested 
in When something about our lives becomes unfamiliar there u 
an importance here that transcends any other unS iar If we 
adults are to guide our lives through our developmental patterns 
we must know ourselves. "The unexamined life is not worth 

IwlS'-uSliS IhMr 31 ^' ."does not matter how bril iant you 
lU.i nX! • ' P hllos ophy 5 in dissecting the texts, if your oer- 
troubled 18 C ° min9 apart ym are not haPPy ^d are'deepft 

If the familiar-unfamiliar of our lives is of narammrnt ,- m 

the past with its roots in cogitare. That way saT?-dest?ucts the 
way of Descartes, among others. Bradley's a?iumenL are tel 1 i no 
Where do we turn? I suggest we turn to Grass?™ iKlJhts for 9 * 
help He contends that all thinking originates in imaoe in 

po nt of "th s"* esIav an 1ath: 9U8 f ° r 1 f ^ ^aVSrcuSs the 
point or unis essay. Rathe we can only point to the wav wp « m 

and go from there. As Chain, Perleman contends » pMlosophical 

thought, incapable of empirical verification, deve ops by an ar 

gumentation that aims to how certain analogies and metaphors ac" 

cepted as central elements in a world view 9 "! We neld a melaohor 

I want to take seriously a metaphor often employed by Socrates 

Socrates believed that the art of living is analooous to tha 
work of the craftsman. The shoemaker picks the kind of 1 lathed 
soles th^kind^l ;?°?V h \ type f mater1al he w ants for the 
shols Skill Stall I hli$ m S 8 n .\ eds ' and the d^ign of the 
th°J \ >i l f Ul1 ^ he lnte 9rates these into a pair of shoes Yet 

thf meteHel? iXl Si! . Choices t at •«* "eg!, the selection of 
tne materials and the design, is the function for which the shnp* 
are made. The shoes may be used for hiking or for dress The use 
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to which the shoes are put or the function for which the shoes are 
made is crucial to the whole enterprise of the craftsman. That 
for the sake of which the shoes are made must be known by the 
craftsman before he begins making the shoes* Once the shoes are 
made they must function correctly to be called good shoes* They 
must do the job they were designed to do, Analogously, the good 
craftsman of his own life picks the "materials" of his life and 
the "design" he wants* These decisions are made in light of the 
function which he wants his life to fulfill. Obviously some func- 
tions are better than others* So, the person who is attempting to 
get his life together must know to what ends he ought to live if 
he is to live well, The kinds % of behavior and style of one's life 
must be selected in light of the function they are to fulfill, and 
they must harmonize with the end, There must be an Integration 
(integrity) of ends and means* For Socrates a person who lives 
well is one who possesses that kind of integrity in his life which 
results from a symphony of deeds and words, actions and knowledge* 
The artisan of life must not only possess knowledge of those ends 
which are best for him to achieve but also he must habitually act 
consistently with those ends, It is through habitually acting 
consistent with justified ends that the life good to live is 
establ ished, 

Unfortunately Socrates 5 view Is only partially satisfactory* 
He sought the physis of the moral life; that G ood for the sake of 
which all actions are done* Foundational ism arid represen- 
tational ism were assumed. Rather than assuming that philosophy 
necessarily leads to fixed views about how we ought to live, we 
must at the outset at least accept that view of philosophy that 
would aid us in living good lives* Since our lives go through 
transitions from stage to stage, we must ask of philosophy that it 
aid us as we work through the issues Involved in those changes. 
My view of philosophy as craftsmanship includes that kind of con- 
tinued search that does not end with final, fixed, absolute an- 
swers about the content of a well crafted life, 

The philosophical craft Involved in creating a life structure 
is conducted In a rational manner* 7 We live through stages and 
crises and transitions* Crafting is guiding life toward this pat- 
tern* An attempt must be made to interpret the stages of life 
under investigation. To interpret a stage of our lives is to un- 
cover the belief and value assumptions which underlie It, to 
evaluate critically the assumptions, and to adopt new ones or 
retread the old ones* For example* in sel f-cri tical ly crafting a 
life script of her own, a young woman must understand the nature 
and implications of the sex roles in our society, When a young 
woman adopts the traditional role of women In American society she 
accepts the belief that women do not have equal rights with men* 
If she self-consciously creates a life structure with which she 
will be happy, this belief must be clarified and evaluated* Fur- 
thermore, any discussion of the possession of rights proceeds on 
some assumed theory of rights and view of the nature of man, For 
full understanding and control over her life, the young woman must 
also Investigate those more basic beliefs. While the search may 
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5Ie1 S , t"i. th °" ""W"™ t° «trt some control Tvi/.u"' 
area Wit^M'Sr ?ft s "^t,^"^ ™ r > 

Its province for' ?SCSSf5.t?i5* ftl'Jf" r' ves Mt!' 
searching questions about every aspect of tain existence 

A final comment about philosoDhv must he m^ D * 
searching rationally forunderi?™^ 

what is ™„re iediate to us%"" a iekSg y de™si™ s P a U K- Indeed ' 
involved. In these evervdav LrS -3 ] ne can bec0me 

often distant, obscure and st?anal In hfi JBC - ma 1 ttG ': tfiat is 

11v1„ 9 n ,s 0 t n o C, d 9 ve°l OB t0 ^WaEEack'on^he'Ie*? 6 S"*"?"** ° f 
that the dlKtpl I^TOlXof^ 
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DECONSTRUCTING EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY; A RESPONSE TO BUIQRB 

by 

Frans van der Bogert 
Appalachian State University 

of Pro r f«^r n ^ f M d ' S v, t " le P rOBises me a ^construction, and the mention 
ot Professor Derrida whets my appetite for a Derrida-styie 

ofreS^rtr* , Th f iS ' 1 h 0 p ed to see Butord apply Derrida' s method 
of reading to a text containing pronouncements of educational philosophy 
However, Buford makes his own sens, of what "deconstructing phllosoph?" 
article 80 ElS"** tV°! ° ff "' d aS ^ indict^t of "hi. interesting 
S£ J - S ! nC ? Buf ° rd dld n0t d ° itf 1 30 S° in i to deconstruct 

some texts One of the texts ls the subtitle of his piper, by which I was 

iSeient. ra ^ iS * ***** t0 - university mission 

Before I carry out that project, I should say that I find Buford 's own 
project a sound one. As he sees it, successful criticisms of 
foundational! sm and representationalism have undermined traditional 
£«*?V hl i° SO S y - He ef£»ctive use of arguments from Bradley and 

™1 ™ show that paradoxes or contradictions reside in foundationals 
and representationalist accounts. There is a need, according to Buford 
for a new account of philosophy and a new educational philosophy based on 

H « out at ^e end of his article in quest of just such a new 

tt^T i -Jf" P "P° Sal there ls that philosophy should be understood in 
«ift °l the metaphor of eraf tmanshlp , that it should be viewed as the 
cratt of living well* 

of " OWever ' this "count of philosophy seems to me to be loaded with some 

rfJ? ^ P I! S :, 1PP ° S ^ i0nS ifc ls to get free of. First, Buford 

remains committed to the view that rationality is a first principle of 

«iain°??; „ ' fT WSS challe ^ ^y Grass!. Why does Buford 

l ltl this principle while abandoning others? Second, while he turns to 
a metaphor for philosophy instead of a proposition describing it in order 

^„irT" d v repr ' SSntatl ° nallSni What h * about metaphors makes them 

sound like representational devices. He says that they "designate, point 
signify" and seems at times to want to squeeze propositions out el'them? ' 
7£n f P J^° S J nal acCOunts ara not viable, then we cannot expect to 
mltLSr y sq ^« zln S Propositions out of metaphors. Finally, the 

somlthiV^ ? " aftn f? su Sg« S ts that the product of philosophizing is 

foundlt?! V* flniShed ' 3 P alc of shoes « But the critics of 

foundationalism and representationalism would no doubt challenge this 

con^* y f 8 ^f 1 " 0 W « fc of Philosophizing can be complete, but must 
consist of partial truths only (hence there are no foundations). 
En^li^ I i ^ t L? ry deeo " st ™=ting Buford' s subtitle. Like many other 
English speaking philosophers, I am new to the use of the method of 
deconstruction Thus, what follows is admittedly an amateurish effort. 
Still, I have hope that something night be learned from it 
eW n JJ-? B " ida * %* H tmntS that a " deconstructed, not philosophy (or 
"Won^ ™' H * nCe th6 t6TO "Constructing" as if appears in 

ruoturl ™ C « EduC f i0na ^ ^ilosophy" is out of place. There is a 
rupture or slippage" in the text. Derrida asks us to pay attention to 

the wor^ef-de^V ^ ^ ^ that ^ hava heen ISosen to do 

the work of deconstructing" but were rejected in favor of it? Derrida 
wants us to consider what these subordinated or "despised" alternatives 
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warm. Plainly* the paper could have been titled "Resurrecting Educational 
Philosophy," or "Reconstructing Educational Philosophy," Given that 
Buford left the work of criticizing traditional philosophy to Bradley arid 
Grassi, and presented as his own original proposal an account of 
philosophy intended to escape from those criticisms , his paper would very 
accurately be described by those other titles* 

Why is the word "deconstructing" in this title? Is it just because 
deconstruction is a hot topic these days? Does this word express a lack 
of confidence about the possibility of resurrecting educational 
philosophy? Does it admit in advance that Buford' s project is doomed to 
failure? Does it sell Buford 's project short by suggesting that it is 
less interesting than the Incisive arguments of Bradley and Grass i? 

Buford's account of philosophical tradition is competent and well 
informed. However, I disagree with his contention that all traditional 
western philosophy made f oundationalist and representationalist 
assumptions. Skepticism and relativism are aged doctrines, and have 
appeared repeatedly in interesting varied forms, always questioning these 
assumptions, 1 see the skeptical and relativist themes as authentically 
philosophical ones* To me, philosophy is made of many strands, Thus, I 
do not regard the arguments made against f oundationalism and 
representationalism as a threat to the whole of philosophy* 

_ _I am & complacent pluralist who takes an eclectic approach, going to 
different philosophers (sometimes those with conflicting views) for k 
variety of insights, questions, tricks, metaphors or methods* I admire 
Buford 1 s experimental spirit in his attempt to incorporate Grassi 's 
metaphorical approach into the final pages of the essay* I would suggest 
that the metaphor of the midwife be considered as a supplement to thst of 
the shoemaker. The objects made by shoemakers are dead but pjidwives bring 
living beings into the world* At any rate, we •* neutralise the sting of 
criticism when we learn new tricks from the critics themselves* Thus 
criticism can be more invigorating than deadly to philosophy, 

In a similarly experimental mood, I would like to finish these remarks 
by trying another deconstruction, hoping thereby both to exhibit the 
usefulness of this method, and to display it in an unthreatening, albeit 
skeptical, light. 

Consider the following statement of educational philosophy from a 
school I shall call "Imaginary State University," ISU for short: "The 
primary mission of ISU is to give its students the best possible 
education." My deconstruction of this text begins with the observation 
that the word "possible" can be omitted from the text without disrupting 
its grammar. That is, ISU could have promised its students the best 
education. What then, is the function of the word "possible" in the text? 
You might think it is used to make the text more "realistic" (to promise 
the best education would go too far* so the promise must be limited), but 
it also empties out the text to which it is added (if a student were to 
protest that education at ISU is mediocre or bad, the answer lies ready to 
hand that ISU never promised its students a good education, but only the 
best possible one). 

You may be sure that this text manifests an anxious or confused 
relationship to education. Self-doubt is projected here by the insertion 
of the word "possible"* It implies that ISU does not believe that its 
education is the best* Confusion is presented when an unattainable goal 
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is set only to he reset at a vaguely defined lower level. If ISU knew its 

tM s P ° V ?hI Tit ■ f 'w* ^ C ° Uld StatG its fflissi °« -re ucono.ical t 
this. The text is like the ones people use whan they are "at a loss for 
words" or just warming up to say something else. Seen in the Ught of 
another useful metaphor, the text is "spinning its wheels " 

to ^ th \Tu °* tMS dc ' COnStruction? 1 can think of several uses 

to which it might be put. One use is to initiate more searching 

??ki? S °S thinking about education. What would the best education be 
like? Why would a university be afraid to promise its students the best? 
What assumptions about education currently obstruct our clear vision of 

thin rlveaf^af iTSS"*' *** * dUC " i0n m * UP prance rather 
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Integrating Value Orientation and Social Science Research 
Toward the Improvement of Instruction 

Beatrice E, Sarlos 

Loyola College 
in Maryland 



introduction 

The purpose of my paper is to examine some of the positive 
and also some of the limiting implications that arise from using 
social science research findings as the foundation for 
educational goals in such value oriented curriculum areas as 
moral education, civics, and socialization efforts. I shall 
investigate possible logical discontinuities which result from 
unexamined mixing of empirically generated theories with 
normative curriculum ends. Such logical mixing may lead to 
difficulties when it comes to developing instructional 
strategies. 

The paper will be organised into two main parts and a brief 
concluding section. Part One contains an examination of two 
types of theory on which educators draw generally, labelled by me 
scientific-descriptive and heuristic-normative* This examination 
will constitute the general framework for the paper. 

Part Two scrutinizes at some length an example in value 
oriented education where -in my opinion- a confusion about the 
correct application of both types of theory discussed in Part One 
results in severe limitations for practice in the classroom. 

The final section concludes, briefly, with suggestions about 
ways of assuring the correct use of both types of theory in 
planning and implementation. 



PART ONE 

two types of theory 

h look at the theoretical foundations for developing 
curriculum goals and subsequent implementation strategies reveals 
the use of two distinct types of theory. Both are generated 
according to distinct protocol and command their own, specific 
logic for judging their adequacy. 

Let us take a look at learning theories which provide the 
foundataion for devising what is hoped to be effective 
instruction, relevant curriculum design, successful disciplinary 
action, or timely scheduling format. Such learning theories are 
generated by social scientists, psychologists, to be specific, 
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trarough their analysis of observational- data that have btaeen 
c «piieeted in adherence to the canons of the scientific method. 
Similirly, sociologists and anthropologists record empirical ly 
tlie customs of cultures and subcultures. Their conclusions aart 
often used as the basis for developing aims in multicul tur .al 
iducation, civic education, etc. Their methods of collect! Jig 
data are shared by them with all other empirical scientists. a_nd 
consists of recording verifiable replicable events observab_le 
tttrough sensory discrimination. 

Although the present state of social sciences liBse 
p f y ch °i Q gy and sociology is not quite as "hard" as the protoceol 
ft I?J £ tQ by P h y sic8 and chemistry, the general claim is th^at 
the difference in protocol is more a matter of degree than »of 
kind. in any ease, we may say that social scientists in general 
J ave been advocating the adoption of their theories as foundation 
for educational goals and practices because of the scientific 
validity of their research methodology. Individuals like Skinneer 
and Kohlberg would usurp the job of philosopb i of education awd 
uey their research findings to determine ideational aims S.n 
addition to implementation strategies. This aggressive stance 41s 
defended by them because they claim to have more ver if iabLLe 
foundations for decision making than do philosophers, espeeiaj I3Ly 
those who would speculate, rather than analyze empirical data. " 

Social scientists who generate empirical-descriptive theory 
area satisfied with the latter if they can prove to have adherasad 
to correctly prescribed research protocol. if resulting 
educational practices fail, their accusing finger is pointed amt 
the practitioner who is blamed for inferior understanding of thee 
theory and, thus, ignorant practice. Practitioners, on the ©thesr 
hand, who do not obtain hoped for results after having followed 
the* social scientists 1 suggestions, tend to declare the latters^' 
theories incorrect, ill founded, or bogus. 

Both sides generally agree that desirable scientific theor-y 
should resemble in its claims the state of things in the natural J. 
world, resorting to intervening variables, theoretical 
constructs, and operationism no more than necessary. Thus, bot h 
sides agree that acceptable scientific theory is descriptive ol± 
thm state of affairs in the real world. I will refer to thi^n 
vierw of scientific theory as the MIRROR OP NATURE HODIL, 

Freeman Butts, elder statesman of the history of Wtstarin 
education, chooses as his framework for doing history the stages© 
of civilization, He describes how early inhabitants of thiss 
Fc^l?-' made the transition from food gathering primates teso 
tnixiKing, speaking, and believing beings who are now at the brinKc 
of forming a world culture based on the shared values oflC 
technology and communication. 1 in simple terms, this may b«a 
paraphrased as a record of man who is viewed as having pull#<S 
himself up by his boot straps to ever more complex levels o£f 
funotioning in a variety of dimensions. 

It seems unquestionably the case that human beings are 
forever striving to go beyond their intellectual, social^ 
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physical , and also moral limits. William James, pragmatically 
unable to justify Ji; is own religious beliefs, finally resorted to 
calling this diinens^ion as "the more in me (him) " 2 , to be accepted 
beyond feasibility or need of scientific verification. Much of 
educational theory is based on our desire, so poignantly 
oharaoteihid by J "ames as "the more in us% to go beyond our 
obvious limits, to I be more than we are, more knowledgeable, more 
successful, more fti^uman, and more ethical, Were it not for our 
desire tetransc@r*S our limitations, there would be no need for 
education! 

The school, th^^an, seems to be that social institution which 
is destiiiea to be amppointed — almost anointed — to take the raw 
material of humanit ty and prod and shape it beyond its present 
state to ever mor^e perfect forms of individual and group 
existence, to that ^ end all sorts of educational theories have 
been and are still b »eing developed* what all these theories have 
in common is thei . r heuristic nature. They are not based 
exclusively on th£ kiad of insights that are gathered from the 
seientif ically-sup^Gorted theory that describes man as he is and 
gives us the typ% & of verifiable conclusions to which I have 
referred as MIRROR • OF NATURE* instead, such theories are based 
on a vision of man «s he ought to be. n l have a dream 11 , preached 
Or. MartinLuther Ki _ng, whose vision went beyond what he called a 
"sick* 1 society. 

Educational t£ lieories, such as multicultural ism, open 
schooling, and Kohl .barg's theory of moral education are recent 
additions to value o •riented and value-based educational theory in 
the heuristic vein They cannot be entirely justified by 

scientifically deriv^ed conclusions. Sooiobiologists are clearly 
showing that in our behavioural makeup we are an "ugly" ape, not 
really charming wh»n it comes to our treatment of the sick, the 
weak, th^ young* B *ooks by the dozen are published to advise 
women how to dress for agressive image in order to blend into 
male dominated fie - ids in administration and organizational 
hierarchy* And yet^ we develop affirmative action curriculum, 
and stride for equeual educational opportunity in the schools. 
Clearly, contrary to scientific evidence, the schools are 
pursuing their goal to improve man from what he is into what he 
should— but has yet ttfco prove can—become. 

Generation ot - the type of heuristic theory I have just 
discussed Is vast! different from the complex process of 
investigation and mcm£ lection. When viewed holistically in 
conjunction with tfc^o educational practices derived from it, a 
necessary pattern of interplay between scientific/descriptive and 
heuristic/priscriptiwre research protocol emerges! The heuristic 
education theorist bases the development of his theory on a 
vision or Ideal* 5«och vision is in his head, or heart (for want 
of a better loeatidim) » its foundation can be found in one or a 
set of valuta concerns ing the state of man and/or nature. 3 

However, heu^iastic theory, in any field and not just in 
education, is a fojELow-up step and not a beginning, as a rule. 
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^th! n Il^J\y^ heur jj tic t^ory starts with an inspection 
thon h at il I 9 ' aS L ; h .^ Y are found empirically, Sometimes, 
then, he finds them wantimg, either because of an already 
existing^ and opposing value orientation, or becausiof a vague 
JhrSUJ??/? WhiCh 1 5 ada the merging new value with which 

' « n 1 X 1 « ?,H^ e " S V ed rea ^ Lit y now ^ felt incompatible, The 
result is a vision of a statue of things as they ought to be, not 

new^m &. in itB f ^ nal *o««Ution £ive 9 fl rise to chl 

in ordeiio translate heuristic theory— or the m vision— 

iLf rea T V ty ' h -°^ ev f r ' th « of scientific theory is needed 

again. its empirically generated data provide insight into the 

SISn^.hn^M. 0 ' aV ^ nt - S in t3l<a observed natural world that will 
bring about the envisioned state, in other words, sclent < f ic 
thlnnl 5l°^ d9S lnf ° rma ti e n effecting the desired change from 

things as they are to things eas they ought to be. With regard to 
tt% L «% ^- h ?f lBt f c theory, however, we have not yet reached the 

lilLi chi!* 1 }?!* 1 * ^ S pr ° c e ss of implementing the vision, A 
final check of the effected ctiingi in the state of things against 
the original vision is necessary. against 

is aJlLafV " en ? e f °f 6 , that - thtt a «eq«acy of scientific theory 
fL 9 ? 61 ^ 1 ^"? 163 to lie ^ n its verified correspondence with 
the experienced state of affaLrs in the natural world. Defining 

£JiJ!"% £or «. adequacy ° f heuaristic theory is a mu h thorniel 
5SS'"k ° n the m °st primitive level, the failure of a clearfJ 
described or envisioned state of things is of ten blamed oS 
SJ^if^-'^Sf 1 ? 10 ? heoc y- Education reformerl oft^blame 
ijf™-- /« e0f ??" aiins ° n inadequate backup from the social 
sciences for working out metfcaods and strategies in instruction 
Social scientists, on the oth.-er hand, counterattack 5 aceuVtog 
the heuristic theorist of "unrealistic" goals which ar I 
hS^n P naturl. With SCientific evidence aboil hJnan 1 po^tial^r 

^ n - a ?°^-f ideS ln th f controversy have some points to score. 
«rtd^?f^ nCer " ear S h * haS S««»"lly been inadequate to provide 
Sh-Jl2i?S; b1- »W° r * foc achievement of instructional 

S^SXttJi'i 'If ° f the n°n-h»uristic kind, However, generators 
of heuristic theory— in education as in other fields-have not 
always survived tests of a dequacy. In f act, it would be 
difficult here to define tike kind of generally icoeptable 
criterion of adequacy which scientific theory enjoys P 
nn^J^i, 8 T 1° ? rov / S he a-dequacy of a vision or ths claimed 
o?ieiStlon? * affaires as they arise from a given value 

It appears, thus, that tit logic of heuristic theory can 
onlg resort to justifying atisif In terms of persuasion 
wia«nn Sh X l " G0UChed in strorag, imperatival " language, it* only 
weapon rests in appeal to reason and sentiment. With regard to 
moral education, that appeal mu st be to the conscience 9 

Heur if tic theory, I have tried to show, differs in its logic 
for validation from the logic =»£ scientific theory in the kind of 
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evidence which nteds to be muitirtd to gain acceptance. in a 
pluralistic society such as this nation both enjoys and suffers, 
heuristic theory must always expect opposition* Therefore, any 
educational reform of heuristic nature will continue to require 
constant philosophical examination/ and a forum for the debate on 
values must be kept alive, Heuristic theory will retain its 
m fuzzy edge, as long as we subscribe to political, religious, and 
aesthetic pluralism. 

Because of the built-in f uzziness of heuristic theories of 
education there has always existed a temptation to streamline 
curriculum decisions into standardised models which are based on 
scientifically verifiable data, Everett Kircher, decades ago, 
warned against such a temptation because of its threat to our 
freedom of inquiry which then leads to loss if intellectual 
vitality. To judge by the noisy debates over values education, 
behavioral strategies of instruction, and performance oriented 
teacher education, there is no immediate threat to American 
educational vitality! However, recent trends have brought 
increasing pressures to eliminate the fuzzy edge around heuristic 
educational theories and substitute empirically generated theory 
for developing curriculum ends and strategies for instruction. 



PAKP TWO 
the case of Kohlberg's theory 4 

We have found, in the past decade, an agressive example of 
attempted takeover of educational decisionmaking in the case of 
Kohlberg's theory of moral education, even in its amended and 
broadened version as offered by Gilligan's research on the moral 
reasoning patterns found among girls. 5 I wish to use the same to 
provide an example of the kind of dangers and limitations to 
educational freedom and success that are incurred when the 
distinctions between scientific-descriptive and heuristic- 
persuasive theorie are not examined carefully by those who plan 
curriculum goals and instructional strategies. 

Because of its widespread popularization in educational and 
philosophical circles I will forego a description of the 
Kohlberg-Gill igan model. 1 merely wish to focus on the 
cur ricular emphasis in which educators in classrooms of both 
public and private schools present children with carefully 
constructed "moral dilemmas" that form the basis for students* 
choices and subsequent discussion, where the latter are led from 
the making of decisions of moral nature on the basis of purely 
selfish motives to an examination of decisions made on the basis 
of their regard for societal conventions, to a final stage where 
individuals question the justice of the laws which are relevant 
to such decisions. 

The expressed goal of such moral decision making exercises 
is to improve the quality and level of moral decision making, to 
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high ^l^of^t S ^ h curriculum to the attainment of as 
nip xevilB of moral thinking as possible Th&rm i& r> AV -i- 3 j ~ T 

hiehlioht fo? Sh ,° U i d b «.«"«Ptia " the .Sdpo'int"? 

d^l^ln^"^^^^' "»*« ^oTcV/tafn 

^X"A d , t0 help thMI move '»«"9h these stages of development S. 

Kuriitic"heo5r. indlSCri " ,inate singling of scientific with 

mi-a„Ii' at ', thet€ is concern over the assumption that, because 

^S^/S^'^vsa turf: 

thousand years « 8 o tb£ °en "ade* "eVi "ions about S2.i!°.?Xf 

sasr -."the?^^ l « s « "-ssrSSg 

So y r'al in thought e ^rft We '•™l«t.»ii " 

-iSl/^U "hou.htTn 1 /^ 22!= ^ pr'ehY/to^c 
^rf= S V >r /- - fohlb.rg'. scheme is satisf ied to "to! of f " at this 
oat?;?' ^"J 11 S , ta "- 'J"*' he ""as out~empiri«l!y:-wnat tna 

%o»rt^ 

SnlH Sal W-f SSSrfSSf O" 
the goals on which such a curriculum is built! of 
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Another problem with this transplant from social science 
research into philosophy of education lies in the tacit 
assumption that saying (or thinking) assures doing. We often 
feel sure about our duties and obligations, but cannot rise to 
the courage of our convictions* Philosophers have characterise^ 
this phenomenon as "weakness of the will 11 . So have theologians. 
Social scientists tend to focus on the collection of data which 
are accessible" to tham f in principle at leasts if not always 
immediately in practice. Thus, the kind of investigation that 
is truly foundational to value-oriented education is omitted, 
because it cannot be accomodated according to the canons an<3 
protocol of empirical research. Philosophers, speculatively 
inclined ones, at least, need to take up these reflections, 
although they must know in advance that the edges of their 
analysis will remain fuzzy. with regard to our example, 
educational theorists need to focus on the generation of insights 
which will allow for the development of methods to help develop 
the kind of strength of character that helps translate moral 
reasoning into moral conduct. 

Finally, our case in point has a most disturbing 
shortcoming. It is preventing us from considering alternative 
criteria for measuring the moral progress of individuals. frith 
its intellectualist bias, the model developed by Kohlberg'a 
scientific logic reduces those incapable of superior abstract 
reasoning to moral inferiority, To question the justice of a law 
a high level of abstract reasoning capacity is needed to which 
not everyone may be able to rise, Pascal reminds us that "the 
heart has its reasons of which reason knows nothing 11 . 6 How does 
one justify such values as "goodness of the heart" as legitimate 
moral sentiment and how does one integrate it into educational 
theory without resorting to philosophical analysis and by going 
beyond the empirical? 



conclusion 

In my discussion I have attempted to analyse some of tha 
implications of using empirical research findings as basis for 
developing curriculum goals within the framework of valuer 
oriented instruction, My analysis has led me to make a 
distinction between scientific and heuristic theory in general, 
I do not claim the distinction to be a radical, new, and 
startling discovery. My intent has been to analyse the logic 
inherent in each of the two types of theory and to derive from it 
criteria for judging their respective adequacy by tracing th# 
connections between the two types of theory in the field of 
education. I hope to have shown that not only are both types 
needed to develop value-oriented instruction but that there is an 
appropriate protocol for their use and interdependence. 
Decisions about effective implementation of curriculum are based 
on the findings of social scientists toward the development of 
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instructional strategies. Such findings are means to achieving 
educational ends rather than determiners of curriculum gills 9 
Philosophical analysis, however, is required to clarify the 

rlfleclil" fn C i! l0n K S ab ° ut citable curriculum goals and tot 
reflection on the basic assumptions underlying them. Such 

Svnl^tf' 3 | ain ' , h -V l1 r B de P art ing point in an Lamination of thS 
state. reality in the human environment at its present 

w^JSI^kV fci v OI V ^i* ammmB > iB not which theory should be 
preferred but what the preferred place of each type of theory 
should oe within the process of educational planning By 
understanding the legitimate contribution each can make to the 
process a more successful integration of them should [ improve 

LVieL^inf U^ tion in its goal fo ^ ins "25 
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TO OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING HOM AND WHAT LAWRENCE KOHLBERG THINKS HE IS OBSERVING 

Gene P , Agre 
University of Maryland 

I would agree wlctts. all of Dr. Sardos ' major points if I ware willing 
to concede (1) that Kols- Ibcrg and like-minded researchers are scient ifically 
studying moral reasonintig , or (2) that what Kohlberg et alia are observing 
in those classroom discussions of moral dilemmas are in fact instances of 
moral reasoning. 



Professor Sarlas concedes to Dr. Kohlberg , that science can in principle 
torm generalizations an=d theories of what he calls "levels and stages of 
moral reasoning." But I 'm not convinced that science can talk about reasons 
or even talk about incidents of reasoning. My argument is that reasons are 

propositions— meanings- abstract entities which cannot in principle be 

detected by any method of empirical science. And ineiden* s of reasoning 
although datable and dockable cannot be detected by empirical scientists 
because as empirical scientists .they have no way of determining that any event 
is an event off reasoning In which a proposition or string of propositions are 
created by or entertained by the mind. (As an aside I might note that a * 
nominalist ie Interpretation of propositions wouldn't he Id Kohlberg in his 
quest to empirically obitiserve propositions in any inter-subjective manner.) 

One currently P opuL_ar proposed way of getting at such elusive entities 
as meanings is to posit an ontelogieally richer world of physical objects 
and events plus meanings. And then some self-styled hermeneutical 
scientists tell us that they possess a wonderful Germanic way of observing 
these propositions or n^eanings. They tell us that by going around a 
hermeneutical circle thte=y can intuit meanings roughly like they '"verstehen' 
mental acts. However, t bBse intulters don't produce theories or even "nomle" 
generalizations which c» uld be used for exp' .nations, so I don't see how they 
might make Kohlberg into a real or complete scientist. 

In making these ff@w— remarks I fully realize that I haven't spoken the 
final word on this topic » but I do hope I have made a prima facie case 
for doubting whether Kolwaberg's reported discovery of levels and stages of 
moral reasoning are sciemnelf ie discoveries. I agree with Dr. Sarlos that 
Kohlberg and company seem to see themselves as empirical scientists but I 
just am not convinced th«t they, like all psychologists who claim to studv 
thinking , don't have some very serious epistemologieal and metaphysical' 
stumbling blocks in thei^e 1 paths. 



II 



I now move on to my second point. Dr. Series and many others have 
criticized Kohlberg on tee point of neglecting the development of moral 
conduct. Kohlberg has dessf ended his theory by saying 1 that he has a 
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Platonic view of, morality which does not acknowledge a fundamental sp ii c 
between moral reasoning an_.d conduct. This defense has to be taken m ora 
seriously than loma of his = other counter-arguments 

moral fsfaSi'S* f^' } UBt be soraethin i to the " non-kchlbergiarn ldea t _» t 
after a ort 7' ^ - natter of grinding out o ne bloodless theor o,„ 

whS T I '- 1 P * ^ staa ^ B2lM thinking is a matter of e h &raetar 



moral sensitivities and c a rings plus a dominating, temptation-re jeer, ina " 
sense of personal integrity. My thought here i/rhat b« moral'?!! in s 

neLhefdell r Ut ,? f * COaa0n S ° urce ' character, and that" ch«r_._Lr i2 
neither developed easily near activated easily, especiaHynot i„ axiwillinEarlv 
undertaken classroom discussions of so-called "moral dil«as" ^^Hinsly 



But just having said fsehis in semi-defense of Kehlberg, I now want to 
suggest that what Rohlberg and allies are seeing in the classroom when 
children discuss those morsmi dilemmas are not genuine incidents of moral 
reasoning. Their mou things of moral words develop only -vary slowl ^ from 
random, semi-exploratory assertions, Perhaps what that classroom "babbie 
about who should be thrown out of the lifeboat, etc., really amoun t a to i; 
bloodless talk which merely has the appearance of moral masoning. Such 
moral play-acting may be orai way in which character development can be 
fostered, just as shadewH5ts_xing is one way to develop boxing skills but 
it may not ba the real thiraag. What this line of argument leads up to is 
the tentative conclusion th_.it maybe Kohlberg's theory is fine but I . m is 
doing empirical studies of the wrong thing if he wants to find invariant 
properties of genuine moral reasoning. 



III 



By way of a conclusion I would like to say that I flgres with IVoftsso t- 
Sarlos when she says that K_ohlberg and others who strive to be scientists 
cannot use this sort of subject matter to derive Ought fro, Is, But I vou.T d 
like to suggest that just m_sybe she is being too generous toKohlba « et c_e 
m buying the ideas that th«ey are discovering anything through "sctL antifie "~ ? 
methods, or that they are observing moral reasoning when they observe chileSren 
in classrooms discussing ' canned riddles labeled by" their mtets as "moral 
dilemmas , 



1 



cf., Barry Chfizan, Co_raa.temporary Approaches to Moral Education = Analyzing 
Alternative Theories. New r~ ork; Teachers College PresTT 1985, pp. ^SSff, " 
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REA& ONING ABOUT VALUES^ 



DI^^LOGUE WITH A CAT 



Roeco Porreao 
G^sorgetown University 



I have always wanted t^o be able to talk to animals. Although I'do not 
believe that they are endow-ved with intelligence as this is understood by 
humans, I am Intensely ouri^ous about the way they see the world and the 
character of animal rigli ts. What, for example, is an animal's 
metaphysics? Wat is realifcy for him? Certainly he engages in a kind of 
practical reasoning. Sine© K see the practical order as identical with the 
moral order, I would also essk whether an animal also engages in moral 
reasoning* 

This interest of mine i=s related to my primary interest in ethics and 
especially to how moral rifsasoning may be taught to students, avoiding 
indoctrination or the imposition of values. I am convinced that a person's 
view of reality and especially his view of what is the good for him largely 
determines his choices and tk— lerefore makes him the kind of person that he 
is. It is certainly the verdict of experience, as I see it, that a person's 
perspective of riaHty is a ^function of how he defines it in relation to 
himself and what works for him or is good for him, to this also true for 
animals? 

The only animal that I E-riave any direct knowledge of is a middle aged 
tomcat who has been visitinf my house for about two years. His first visits 
were exploratory in the sens— e that he appeared to be quite suspicious of 
strangers. He would run aw»y at the sight of my wife or me, cautiously 
looking back at us over hBs shoulder, After a while he must have 
determined that our Intentions towards him were not harmful and possibly 
beneficent. Our putting ou« a little food for him occasionally was the 
clincher. It wasn't long befer— © he was regularly appearing at our back door 
with an expectant look and *^sf ter some time he trained us to let him in 
after he yawned widely in —the manner of the MGM lion. Some cats 
probably would call this a kinffl of operant conditioning, 

Needless to say, 1 had n<—> success in any kind of verbal communication 
with him, I had the distinct Iranpression that this tomcat was one who would 
keep his own seerats, Howev— er, a couple of weeks ago I did dream about 
him and in my dream I had a ic=mg conversation with him, 

I will not vouch for tfcie complete accuracy of the dialogue that 
occurred between us knowing that it will be colored by my own interests 
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and that I have a tendency to anthropomorphize. However, I managed to 
. have pretty good recall. I remember that the cat spoke in a low voice and 
initially told me that he also had been wanting to talk to me for some 
time. My dream questioning, patterned after my professional questioning 
in real life, didn't seem to make much sense to the oat, "How do you define 
the good?" The oat looked back in disgust. "Do you really have any 
thoughts about the meaning of life?" With this question the eat began to 
walk away. 

I decided to try another approach. I ran after the cat, picked him up, 
sat down in my easy chair and began stroking him gently. The eat extended 
his claws and sank them into my trousers, pulling out a few threads as he 
retracted them. I told him to cut it out and he replied that he was only 
showing his pleasure at being able to be on my lap, I explained that his 
pleasure was my pain but the cat looked at me blankly, 

"Do you have any feeling for what is good and bad?" I asked him. 
"Well," he said, "what is good is what fulfills my oatness, or is it 
eattitude?" 

"Now you're talking like a philosopher." I said. 

"Perhaps," said the eat, "but can you think of any better wav of 
putting it?" 

"No, but I imagine that you put the entire emphasis on your catness a 
thoroughly selfish point of view." 

"So it is , but no different from how you humans define the good. 
Would you like me if I were an old, unattractive and diseased eat? Wouldn't 
you have me put away? Certainly you would never take me on your lap." 

At first I was at a loss for a reply but, remembering my Aristotle I 
said to the eat: "But isn't the good of a eat to live a life of reason 
according to what kind of feline virtues that you might be able to 
develop? We humans talk about courage, self-control, justice and 
prudence. What about you eats? It seems to me that you personally are 
oourageous-rve seen you stand up to other tomcats and raccoons and come 
home bloody and yet unbowed. It seems to me that you know how to 
control yourself: I've seen you walk away from a full dish of chicken 
scraps. It seems to me that you have a sense of fairness: you don't expect 
me to do anything for you unless you do something for me. Finally, and 
most importantly, it seems to me that you are a shrewd eat: you don't 
waste your time in useless pursuits, or spend a lot of time sleeping and you 
know how to get what you want." 

The eat looked at me with an indulgent smile and in his low voice 
gave the following explanation! 

"You must remember that a cat's world is, to say the least, somewhat 
different from yours. It's not just a matter of seeing the world differently 
because we oats are on aU fours. It is a matter of our deciding what our 
fundamental goods are and figuring out the best way to preserve them. 1 As 
a human, so I'm told, you have a number of fundamental goods including 
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life, play, intellectual knowledge, beauty, religion, friendship, integrity and 
practical reasonableness. Now, among, eats, I am not known as a great 
philosopher, but I do know what I would teach my progeny. I think that you 
wiU have to admit that, for a eat, life is just about the only good. First of 
all 9 this has to do with the preservation of our lives: the premium for a 
feline life insurance policy would be very high considering the dangers that 
surround us. Taking care of ourselves, preserving our lives — we only have 
one incidentally— is a full-time operation. Yes, we do put some value on 
plays we Uke to hunt, to run after a baU of twine, to wrestle playfully with 
other cats. But play is mostly for kittens: as adult cats we have little time 
for it. As for the intellectual life, we have no time for its you yourself well 
know that this kind of life requires leisure, something that we appear to 
have. But appearances are deceiving? we need our rest in order to engage 
in the practical activities that define a tomcat and keep him alive. As for 
beauty, we have never put much store in it. In choosing a female 
companion I am more impressed by her feline vitality than by anything a 
human would consider beautiful." 

He continued: "As for integrity, in the sense of wholeness, yes, I have 
it and consider it a valuable quality in terms of preserving my life, As you 
may have noticed, I've got my act together pretty well. Looking at other 
cats, I can't say that I have any friends other than insofar as they are useful 
to me. When I was younger I used to play with by brothers and sisters and 
might consider them friends, But every other cat that I know of would 
steal my food if he or she could, No I don't have any friends nor do I see 
any need for any. 

"Is there a feline god? Perhaps, But he or she has never had anything 
to do with my life. You're the closest thing to a god that I know of: you 
and my owners who don't mind sharing me with you, But, I don't fully trust 
you either. To you Fm just an animal and I shudder to think what that will 
mean when I really need help. 

"So there is left practical reasonableness which is what you really 
want to talk about. Yes, we cats have it. I've made mistakes because I 
wasn't feeling well, wasn't myself. Tve done things that I wouldn't do now 
because I now know better, Fve learned from experience. I know how to 
get around better now than whan I was young." 

Then I said: "Fm really very happy with your explanation and, strange 
to say* it is just about what I expected you to say. But let's explore this 
thing called practical reasoning, What is it and how does it differ from the 
theoretical reasoning that you apparently have no use for? 

"First of all v as you must know, practical reasoning aims at operation* 
at making or doing something. That's the kind of explanation that you have 
given. Humans may say that you don't reason, but I think that you are a lot 
smarter that many of them when it comes to the conduct of your life. You 
learn from experience and know how to get around. Given your feline 
limitations you are quite an accomplished creature — I wouldn't say 'person' 
as that term doesn't quite seem to fit," 

"Come off it," the cat interrupted swishing his tail in anger, "get to 
the point. Don't be condescending! You know as well as I do that my 
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reasoning, if you want to call it that, strictly follows my interests. I also 
imagine things: I dream of fresh meat and raw liver at times instead of 
those chicken scraps and cheap cat food you give me. I have a highly 
developed sensory apparatus and an imagination which rivals that of 
humans, and I know how to connect my images in such a way as to plan 
strategies for achieving my ends, And, I believe you must admit, Vm pretty 
successful at this, 11 

"Yes, I grant all of that," I said patting his ruffled fur, "Without 
being condescending* I could say that your practical reasoning is a lot 
clearer than mine, given the fact that you have more clearly defined 
intentions. These intentions are similar to first principles in theoretical 
reasoning as we humans know it. We argue deductively from principles like 
those of identity, non-contradiction and excluded middle or from the 
axioms of geometry. In practical reasoning we argue from the ultimate 
intentions that we have, the most ultimate being that we simply want to be 
happy . , .« - J 

"You can say that again," said the eat, "We are not much different in 
practical reasoning, I suspect that what makes you happy wiU not make me 
happy and vice versa. All those football and basketball games you watch on 
television seem to make you happy, but Vm more interested in stalking 
mice or birds or just dreaming about these activities. As we said before, 
your fundamental goods and mine don't coincide," 

"But Vm most curious," said I, "about whether or not your practical 
reason contains any notion of 'oughtness' or, to put it in other words, 
whether morality enters into it at all, I've been told that cats are amoral, 
but, noting the similarities between feline and human practical reason, I 
wonder, Vm curious." 

- "First of all," said the cat, "let's forget that nonsense about curiosity 
killing the eat, If I weren't curious, nothing would happen. For example, I 
wouldn't have met you. Am I aware of morality in the sense that some of 
my actions are to be considered good and some bad? Yes, I am aware if I 
have to answer this question from a utilitarian point of view, What is good 
is what results in the most pleasure to me; what is bad is what diminishes 
my pleasure and causes me pain, I look at the results to me and I make my 
decisions on what I might or might not do on that principle and on that 
alone," 

"I suppose," said I, "that your decisions about what you ought to do 
and what you actually choose to do are identical and simultaneous. I don't 
want to.be insulting but your freedom is quite restricted, isn't it?" 

"No more than yours, given my hopes and intentions," said the cat, "I 
have a pretty clear view of my destiny as a cat and of my place in the 
hierarchy of things, I don't believe that cats should rule the universe or 
that they have the kind of destiny that gives them anything like rights. If I 
have a right to be fed by you, it is only because I do something for you. 
You may not realize that your house is free of mice because of my 
presence. I know that you like me because you always reach down to pat 
me as I go by and you do respond to my appeals for attention. But suppose 
that you were starving to death? You would consider eating me, wouldn't 
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you? There are few laws* if any, that really protect me, No, my 
expectations are completely tied to what I can do for you and how I can 
appeal to you," 

"But let's get back to that questions of morality again. I don't know 
whether you participate in the training and education of your progeny, but, 
if you do, what kind of values would you try to instill in them?" 

"Of course I participate in educating my children, I teach them 
mainly what It means to be a tomcat in this particular culture, They must, 
first of all, know how to get along with humans as this makes for the easy 
life, The kittens watch me or their mother and how we relate to different 
people, As you know, in this neighborhood eats are not appreciated by the 
bird-watchers who live at the end of the street nor by the dog -lovers who 
live next door," . 

"In other words, good and bad to you means the kind of behavior 
which results In the most pleasure and least pain for you." 

"How could it be otherwise? You're supposed to be a philosopher. 
What more is there? Are you going to teU me that humans are better 
because of their higher nature? By f higher f you mean stronger, craftier, 
more inventive, don't you? I would like an answer," 

Looking at the eat with more respect than I had previously had for 
him and with a measure of annoyance, I said: "Not given to theoretical 
reasoning or abstraction, how could you hope to understand a philosopher's 
answers to your question?" 

With a grin, the tomcat said, "Try me!" 

It was hard to know where to begin, After all, many humans believe 
that the morality of an act should be judged solely in terms of its 
consequences. Also, many humans firmly espouse the theory that might 
makes right, Should I appeal to natural law in the sense that man f s role in 
the blueprint of creation is such that he has an end, a destiny that he must 
be allowed to fulfull. I could tell the eat, I thought to myself, that man has 
inalienable rights which strongly suggest, imply and even demand that he be 
not used by his fellow man, Rehearsing the answer in my mind, I declared 
that man, being what he is, having the nature that he has, is entitled to 
have the kind of freedom which will enable him to work out this destiny for 
himself. That being the ease, I would argue that morality Is not determined 
solely by results, by circumstance or by intentions although aU of these are 
important* The morality of an action is also determined by what is being 
done, 

But this presents me with a problem* Looking at the human act, how 
is one to separate the why of an action (the Intention) from the what (the 
so-called object of an action). It simply cannot be done unless one engages 
in an abstraction, separating them is such a way that the whole analysis is 
trivialized. The cat would see through that immediately. Couldn't one, 
however, say that the act is made to be the kind of an act that it becomes 
by the intention, but that reality is not such as to be completely amenable 
to our desires, wishes and choices* There is a point at which reality resists 
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our efforts, not in the sense of just plain stubborness but in such a way as if 
to say that if you make me do this or that you are doing harm to yourself— 
you are distorting me; you are making me what I was not meant to be, I 
decided to try out this idea on the eat who was still regarding me with 
some amusement* 

"Cat," said I f "what would you think of me If I tied a string of 
firecrackers to your tail and set them off. Would you think that this would 
be an immoral act on my part?" 

The eat looked at me indignantly, "If I suspected that you harbored 
such thoughts, you would never see me around here again* That is 
something that little boys do and, like all children, they are known for their 
cruelty. Why would you want to say that it is immoral? It is just 
something that happens," 

"But you have to agree that is not good." 

"Sure, not good for cats but perhaps good for the humans in that it 
provides them with some kind of amusement," 

"But aren't there limits on what I can do for my amusement?" 

"Legally, yes," said the cat, "Are you trying to get me to say that 
there are also moral limits? If there are, who decides what they are? In 
my world the biggest and strongest tomcat decides what is 'good 1 and what 
is 'bad J Isn't that also true in yours?" 

"I would hope not," I said, "If I were to get amusement out of tying 
firecrackers to your tail, it would be because I don't think much of you as a 
friend or even just as a cat, My friend, Descartes, would look upon you as a 
machine, I would not feel guilty about tying firecrackers to a machine if 
that gave me pleasure." 

"You're trying to tell me that behavior should be judged as moral or 
immoral according to what is being done, aren't you?" said the cat* 

"Yes, I think so. In a way Plato was entirely correct when he 
supposedly identified virtue with knowledge. As someone has said, 'only he 
can make good decisions who knows what things are and what they are 
for, 1 A person's vision of reality is crucial." - 

"And some people would say that cats are amoral because they can't 
tell right from wrong, So I guess that I am excused," said the cat with a 
grin, 

"But you do know the difference," said I with some excitement, 
"We're talking about the difference, making distinctions and judgments. 
You do think that it is inappropriate, to say the least, for me to be cruel to 
you," 

"I certainly do," hissed the oat, "It would be a betrayal of what you 
purport to be, a friend of cats, and it would be painful to me. Therefore, I 
suppose that it would be wrong." 
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"Then there are some actions which in themselves are unjust, unwise 
or even cowardly, despite how good my intentions are," I said feeling that I 
had successfully separated the "why" from the"what" of an action, 

"Not so fast," said the cat, "don't forget that why you do something 
determines the act to be what it Is* Now Tin a well-intentioned creature: I 
won't do anything that hurts me, and what helps or harms me is all that 
counts. Couldn't you leave it simply to my feline judgment to decide what 
is good or bad in terms of my selfish interests?" 

"Not entirely. Even though you are a pretty wise cat, there are a lot 
of things you don't know, How well do you know what your true interests 
really are? You could get a lot more out of me by being a little more 
friendly and by velveting your claws when I take you on my lap* Again, it's 
a question of knowledge. If your vision of reality is limited or distorted, 
you are going to make bad judgments, even when it comes to a matter of 
self-interest." 

Unfortunately, the cat didn't appear to have heard me, or he was just 
tired of the conversation. He had rolled over on his back his legs extending 
into the air and gave every appearance of being fast asleep. You may be 
hopeful that my dialogue ended here, but this is not the case. On the 
following night my dream continued and this time the eat appeared to be 
more eager for conversation. 

"I want to talk about the moral reasoning and specifically how this 
may be taught to young cats who occasionally come to me for advice. You 
may not have realized it, but I am a veritable Socrates among cats," he 
said, 

I was delighted. This was exactly the topic I wanted to explore. How 
does one reason about moral values and is this a skill that can be taught in 
our schools? 

I replied with enthusiasms "Great, I want to talk about moral 
reasoning too, You may remember that in our conversation last night I 
Identified it with practical reasoning and you told me that you teach your 
progeny what it means to be a tomcat in this particular culture and how to 
reason to get what they want. It seemed to me, 'Socrates'— if I may call 
you by that name— that you were teaching them how to be shrewd and not 
truly wise," 

'Socrates' had smiled when I used this name, but he didn't like my 
inference, "Now you're getting Into those philosophical distinctions and 
definitions which would stop any conversation, 'Shrewd' or 'wise,' what's 
the difference? Is 'wise' the 'polite' way of saying 'shrewd' among humans?" 

"No," I said, "What I have in mind is how to instruct the consciences, 
as Professor Meilaender says, 3 of our children. Teaching moral values 
should not just be a matter of just stimulating the Intellects of students but 
it should also Involve instructing their consciences. To deal with difficult 
moral dilemmas by teaching students how to apply different - ethical 
theories to them is, as Meilaender says, to teach them merely how "to be 
shrewd," 
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"And how do you instruct the consciences of the young? Are vou 
telling me that. I must indoctrinate them? That would be O.K. for cats to 
do since we don't possess reasoning powers, but is It also proper for 
humans?" said the eat. 

"I see what you mean," I said deferentially, "and I suppose that I'll 
have to try to explain how I would go about instructing the consciences of 
my students and how this is not indoctrination." 

"Yes," said the eat, "I would like to know." 

"I think that I would first begin by telling them stories," said I I 
would appeal to their imaginations as fairy tales do. The stories would be 
aimed at teaching them to like the good and moraUv beautiful and to hate 
the evil and morally ugly. How would I decide which was which' Well I 
think that mankind, and cat kind as well, have at least a generally agreed 
upon position in these matters. I believe also that the gods love things 
because they are good and not that things are good simply because the gods 
love them. The stories that I would choose for children would aim at 
developing in them images and ideas of justice, friendship, compassion and 
self-knowledge as well." 

"That appears to be a good program," said the eat. "In my own way I 
try to make the kittens understand th.d. some animals are to be avoided at 
all costs, also some humans. My instruction appeals to their likes and 
dislikes and I have many stories to teU drawn from my experience. But this 
kind of story-telling involves a certain amount of Indoctrination." 

"Indeed it does" said I. "Instruction of any kind is not purely formal 
It does involve some content. I would make distinctions between desirable 
and undesirable modes of behavior. For example, if I discussed with 
children their behavior towards cats, I would not question them about what 
colog they wanted to paint eats but whether they ought to paint cats at 

alii 

"Indeed," said the cat. 

"Also, borrowing a story from Professor Meilaender who borrows It 
from C.S. Lewis, part of learning morality may be likened to a story about 
someone who had to wear a mask| a mask which made him look nicer than 
he really was. He had to wear it for years. And when he took it off he 
found his own face had grown to fit it. He was now really beautiful. What 
had begun as a disguise had become a reality." 

"You're saying that as teachers we may have an agenda for our 
teaching which our kittens or your children do not understand and that we 
go forward with this agenda because we know that it is all that we can do " 
said the eat, shaking his head in strong affirmation. 

"Reasoning then proceeds from general principle about what is good 
and bad and involves a close consideration of how, in a particular case, the 
intention, the circumstances and "what" is being done are related to those 
principles. That is what is distinctive about moral reasoning. It is related 
to what ought to be desired in terms of what humans or eats are; it is not 
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just a matter of figuring out the most efficient means* for example* of 
catching a mouse." 

I said all of this , realizing that I was lecturing and the cat was 
beginning to lose interest. But the mention of catching a mouse roused him 
somewhat. 

f With emphasis, spitting out his words and swishing his tail vigorously 
bg3$ forth, the cat said: "But Fm only interested in results, Being of 
■h^&ef ntelligenee' I don't have to worry about figuring out the greater 
gc---i ..wept in the pragmatic sense of what is most efficient, Apparently 
wt jats can afford to be logical in these matters and you humans cannot," 

After the cat said this he began to fade away In my dream until only 
his mocking face or the outline of it remained— although he was no 
Cheshire cat, I felt myself waking up and, while in a semi=somnolent state, 
I tried to recall what I had learned in my dream so that I could repeat it 
later. 

First of all, my strong desire to talk to my cat had been realized 
albeit in a dream. But had my thinking about how to reason about moral 
values advanced? I realized that feline reasoning, although it may not be 
speculative, is practical and as such closely resembles that of humans. But 
do cats engage in moral reasoning? Yes and nol Yes, in the sense that cats 
judge what they ought to do solely in terms of what they can and must do 
to keep alive and weU. No, in the sense that for them what is practical is 
identical with what is moral. 

Perhaps another way to say this is to compare feline and human 
freedom. It would seem that men are not forced always to follow the 
practical imperative, A man may say? "This is the most efficient and 
personally rewarding course of action, but to follow it would harm a 
number of other people," The cat would say, "Why not?" But the man 
might say: "Because my own good and that of my fellow men are one and 
the same." 

Is the difference merely one of the human having a greater 
intelligence that the eat, the kind of intelligence that brings greater self- 
knowledge of the good which extends beyond the instinctive urge for self- 
preservation? Aristotle said that the good of man was to live a life of 
reason according to virtue, one in which man would choose courageously, 
temperately, justly and wisely. 

The clue appears to be wisdom, but the kind of wisdom that is 
conditioned by what the good, for man, really is. Truth in this practical 
order is inextricably bound up with good; thinking in this order makes sense 
only in regard for choosing which is itself intrinsically related to the good, 

But what do I actually do in the classroom? TeU stories, use fables as 
Chesterton suggests, develop the .imagination of the students, get them to 
like and dislike the right things. However, the full answer to this question 
will depend on another dialogue with the eat. 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN THE 
UNITED STATES : ARE WE 
ASKING THE RIGHT QUESTIONS? 
Frank Lowney 
Georgia College 



Introduction 

From a widely agreed upon but ill-defined sense 
that something is amiss in our educational endeavor, 
educators, journalists, concerned citizens, policy 
makers and others have gone off in all directions each 
in search of a malefactor and the means to excise it. 
It is clear that we are not all pulling in the same 
direction, in fact, some of us are not even pulling on 
the same ropel 

Even for Americans, the frenzied and uncoordinated 
behavior we have seen in this area lately is unusual. 
The result of this extraordinary diversity in 
approaching a crucial national question, judging from 
the public policies that have been generated so far, has 
been the dissipation of a great deal of precious effort 
and a great many of our scarce resources, I say 
■precious" and "scarce" because the historical evidence 
strongly suggests that serious, national attention to 
educational matters, and subsequent expenditure of human 
and material resources, is a decidedly episodic 
phenomenon in this country. The "Crisis in American 
Education" theme is one that we have experienced, at 
some point and at least for a few years, in nearly every 
decade during the latter half of this century 1 . Among 
these "regular crises" have been two exceptional ones, 
the "Sputnik" crisis which began in 1957 and the current 
■Rising Tide of Mediocrity" crisis, 

Opportunities to be heard and to have a significant 
impact on national educational policy are unquestionably 
greater during these periods and they are especially so 
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at times like the present. Therefore, in order to play 
a - more effective role in our profession we must position 
ourselves to take better advantage of this kind of 
national attention when it occurs and we should begin 
with__the current instance. Because we have "missed the 
boat so often in the past, it is important for us to be 
constantly ready to focus our empirical efforts in more 
productive directions well before the onset of these 
episodic crises in order to speedily provide the 
reliable and appropriate knowledge that sound policy 
decisions require. In my opinion we have, thus far, 
failed to do this. 

In a crisis, real o£ imagined, policies will be 
made. Whether those policies are founded upon reliable 
knowledge or not is one of the most important 
responsibilities of our profession. We have a very 
powerful empirical engine to apply to this challenge and 
it will produce reliable and appropriate knowledge if we 
can focus its energy and steer it in the proper 
directions. The window of opportunity closes all too 
quickly to rely upon efforts mounted only after a crisis 
is perceived. 

We are failing to play the significant role we 
could be playing in the current educational reform 
movement because we have gotten too far ahead of 
ourselves. In our haste to catch-up with events we have 
missed a crucial step? we haven't taken care to deal 
with the fundamental questions first. We have begun 
developing answers before we are clear about what the 
question calls for. 

The most fundamental question we have to answer has 
to do with the definition of educational excellence 
itself i what is educational excellence and what are the 
signs by which we may recognise it? We can scarcely 
identify educational excellence, let alone do useful 
research about how best to pursue it, if we don't agree 
as to what it is. It is my contention that, instead of 
aoing this essential groundwork, we have uncritically 
accepted the proposition that we already know and agree 
about such things as what is most worth knowing and thus 
what an excellent education is, what having an excellent 
education does and thus what should be taught and 
learned in classrooms ail over this country, with the 
confidence that false convictions like this foster, we 
have shortsightedly attended to matters which focus on 
how to get schools and the educational system generally 
to become more willing and more able to effect the 
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learning of knowledge, skills and attitudes which may no 
longer be worth learning, if ever they were. 

This paper is intended to state the case for 
returning to square one, to begin anew the essential 
process of first getting greater unanimity and greater 
clarity about what we believe is most worthy of being 
known by children and youth facing a future none of us 
can see clearly. This paper will also offer some ideas 
about what is most worth knowing, ideas with which to 
begin what is hoped will become a very thorough-going 
and public discussion resulting in some mediation of the 
frenetic and disjunctive policy decisions now being made 
and implemented in the educational arena. Finally, this 
paper will offer some beginning principles and ideas as 
to how a cogently stated position on the what's worth 
knowing question might survive, largely intact, the 
journey from the abstract environment of curriculum 
theory to the concrete world of our classrooms. 

No doubt each of us has followed the current 
"educational reform movement" with more than cursory 
interest. There are already a number of good reviews of 
the reform literature available. One that I found very 
helpful was put together by the National Committee for 
Citizens in Education called "Tackling the Reform 
Reports of the iPSO's** Essentially, it is a collection 
of relevant articles from the April and June, 1984 
issues of Phi Delta Kappan . The Education Digest is 
another good, convenient source for those who haven't 
the time or the inclination to seek out and sort through 
the blizzard of recent articles written on this topic. 
The weekly education newspapers, The Chronicle of Higher 
Education , Education USA and Education Week , have been " 
full, this year, of all kinds of stories related to the 
so-called reform movement in education. Just about 
every professional journal connected in any way with 
education as well as the mass media, both print and 
electronic, has looked at and contributed to the 
discussion. Then, of course, there are the reports 
themselves m One could spend a great deal of one's time 
in thoughtful study of these. There are perhaps 25 
reports now in hand with more on the way. Some reports 
are of pamphlet size but several of are book length and 
many of us have carefully read one or more of these. It 
would have been very difficult, this past year, to avoid 
hearing about or reading about or seeing some treatment 
of one aspect or another off the so-called educational 
reform movement in this country. 
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I shall not, therefore, attempt to review this 
considerable body of literature in any depth but? 

of^h* ;,*!S* UP0 5 y ° Ur alt * ad y considerable knowledge 
of the subject and your access to the sources cited 
above and, more extensively, in the notes section of 
l?if^ aper * fc Thu ?' 1 sha11 confine my discussion of the 
Hit ratu,re . to ma 3 ot generalizations that can be readily 
tested against one's own understandings. 

The Case for Returning to Square One 

Every reform scheme that I am aware of appears to 
agree that there is an indefensibly great ga^bltween 
the potential of American education^ and whl^we are 

S«S Ji3L d -. 11Ver ? n S4 t0 OUr - youth * The measures used 
caoUtw J I "Native position in world markets to the 
2£?S y ?£-° Ur d# f» ns » establishment to the average 

on , thxs f E that nationally normed test to actual 
S' l0M ? f e ? nte »Porary classrooms where more 

SiSJfi;^?*}*!* 1 * Wre UMd ' Sut what iB th » common, 
quintessential factor that all of these "signs" 

represent? Are we clear as to what that is? Can we 

dSSn«?K?i e ^L and „ Unbr °^ en trail Cron that factor to a 
flffS;^ 1 * and Wlde ^ y shared concept of excellence 
" ,7 n i to our various educational endeavors? in other 
IZlirk ?hr*?% S *V b f Ut to discover and then reveal to 
™fH J he Stat * of ^"cation in this country through 
ESSE? 1 '.."* W 2 s P» aki n« with the benefit of a common 
understanding of what an excellent education is and what 
it is supposed to do? Then, if and when we are is Ihtl 
common understanding a valid one? ' 

=h«« Z° C the most part, all the reports have failed to 

2* hi f ia because they have not 

atflihut« 9 i? entS su Pff e ting any view as to what the 
defin!?^ °S a " CXCellent education are. Without 
r!f I?G 1?" °f muQh a e entrally important term, one 
It tih cannot assess assertions which take the form, "if 
we will only require that more time be spent on 'basic' 
courses, excellence will be ours". Instead, the v all 

exIellSnSI L°2 J h %P eSumption that everyone knows what 
excellence is and, thus, one need only assert how it can 

!n«ecfi«n hie ^ d f nd ,Pf validity be apparent by 

tifSffJ n % Th ? int P lic it assertion of the reform 
if«2f* tUr * is that educational excellence is, for us 
simply a natter of will; we need only muster 'the will to 
go in what we already know is the ri|ht direction ft 
appears to be, by this view, simply 1 lealershi| 
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However, the reports themselves are very good 
evidence that, while everyone may think they know what 
excellence is and think that everyone else shares that 
view, the concept of educational excellence is f at best, 
not a consensual one. Some reports stress the role of 
the teacher , others ignore this in favor of curriculum 
matters * Some reports recommend more of the same while 
others call for a different curriculum altogether*. 
Some reports stress the economic and defense needs of 
the nation- while others are primarily concerned with 
the fulfillment of individual potential 6 . 
Interestingly, most of the reports have ignored students 
except to say what should be done to them if they don't 
measure up. Certainly, not all of the concepts of 
educational excellence implicit in these varied 
approaches can be equally defensible nor can they all be 
compatible with one another. Our concept of educational 
excellence must be both a shared one and one that we can 
defend if we hope to be able to adequately capitalize on 
the cumulative benefits of empirical research and the 
episodic nature of this nation's attention to 
educational matters. 

Are these people really talking about the same 
thing? Is it true that everyone knows what we mean by 
"educational excellence"? Clearly not, and we are not 
going to escape from this '•Tower of Babel" situation 
until we take care of the essential business of getting 
closer than we are now to a consensual understanding of 
what we mean when we refer to educational excellence 7 . 
Until we do, the empirical research effort aimed at 
learning how we can best achieve educational excellence 
will be analogous to the man who "jumped on his horse 
and rode off in ALL directions" . That is why we must 
return to square one, defining our terms, and we must do 
so post haste. The window of our present opportunity 
will be closed before we know it. 



Defining Educational Excellence: 

Some Ideas About what's Worth Knowing 

Discussion as to what is worth knowing and thus 
what constitutes an excellent education should be 
perennial. To revive that discussion within the context 
of the current education reform movement, I offer a few 
ideas on what critical attributes I think an education 
should have in order to be properly considered an 
excellent one for the future that the young people of 
today are likely to face. 
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l> ff in Wlth th » Premise that Jerome Bruner is 
H S i*! y ?°" ect in s ayin9 that for an education to 
be of value it must "serve us in the future**, that is, 

raus j; httVe „? quality educators call "transfer"*. 
Knowledge, skills and attitudes that have a high degree 

2«S n :£" , ValUe a P those that empower a person to 
thfn « S ?i y and valuable » nd »- Generally speaking 
* hen ' an e fS el i en ? education is one that empowers a 
person to the fullest extent of his potential, But what 
;2.»Jf: nost necessary »nd valuable? NeceSsary and 
valuable to whom, the individual or society? 

~—-Z h& en ds that seem to me to be most valuable and 
SnT5f2^^£ *^ ividuaIs and to human society are 

■So! ^^k 8 !* 71 ?' The Need tQ THR IVE. and The Meed to 
enjoy, in that order. These ends are equally valuable 

Kt'SiJ S f^ the ?. a S«, to individuals. That which 
aS eBS S t£j 2 a ? l 5* yln9 the " ettd t0 SURVIVE, THRIVE 
AMuSiS i-ilf. * hl ?5 is most worthy of being learned. 
Assuming that we can identify the kind of educational 
experiences that will have a high transfer value in 
pursuing these valuable and necessary ends H Sill also 
be producing an excellent candidate to fill the vacanlv 

consensual definition of JKeKiSH 

Th e re S Ir^ IB l 9 D t «. W f d *S?S m i nft what ia w°r«l knowing? 
ml-ELE .i aa8t two difficulties that we must 

overcome on the way to that answer and they are: 1) 

ShlS^" 9 S* e n f ture of th « learner who will receive 
lr?J?«f JC ^ l ?w al exporiences and 2) describing the 

attributes of the times in which these 
learnings will be used. That is, we must have accurate 
tSL kiiJ Q «? 48 -° tha nature of these learners and Is to 
I« ,5i L° f environment they will be challenged with if 
?h .J J° correct ly identify and then effectively teach 
th2v'„tfi W C 5 n : th * kn owledge, skills and attitudes 
in L» 5^ ne6d !° surv i ve ' to thrive and to enjoy life 
m the 21st century and beyond, 

if w» S ™^ a ^ a f**. W# !° do * beeom « fortune tellers? Even 
sir? we ° U B t0 hmGOmm P^ognosticators of some 
JSf t- 5 ave t0 oome to 9 el PS w ith the fact that 

i«3 iJ 3Ck E ! e0rd ° f thMa seers is not an inspiring one 
and does not suggest a very successful eutcemi, wl neld 
only review the predictions as to what the latter part 

us hS e ^^ th . e f ntUry would De iike that were oli^el II 
us by futurists just 40, 30 or even 20 years ago to 

mefnIS'hLSr ia i" ble ? UCh P^dictions^an be! £, any 

SiS^oS 21 «^ £0tea '? in9 th * futu " i n detail simply y 
wixj, not be good enough. - 
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We do, however, know two things about the future 
that we can better rely upon to be true* The first is 
that the future will be different from today. That is, 
we can reliably predict change* The second thing that 
we know about the future is that not only will there be 
change but that there will be more of it with each 
passing year* The rate of change is accelerating and 
will probably continue to accelerate far into the 
future 10 * Thus the applicability of the answers off the 
past to current problems has decreased with each 
succeeding generation* True, many of us have managed to 
"muddle through" thus far but with the accelerating 
incidence of change and consequent exponential decrease 
in the time in individual may have to effectively 
respond to change it is unlikely that our children will 
do as well if all they have to work with are 
muddling-through strategies! without a different 
approach, our grandchildren will likely be even less 
successful* 

As for the person each learner will become, we know 
that their ability to deal effectively with their 
environment will directly effect their survival, it will 
effect whether they thrive or just exist and it will 
effect whether they enjoy life or just endure it- 
There is no currently available means off predicting 
with detailed accuracy the personal attributes that 
individual people of the future will possess, However, 
the historical record clearly suggests that, in 
essential characteristics, the people off the 21st 
century will be very much like the people of the 20th, 
the 19th, and all earlier centuries* This is to say 
that the basic attributes of humaneness will remain 
relatively constant as they have throughout the history 
of our species, We can count on the basic human needs 
for security, love, esteem, aesthetic expression, 
accomplishment and so on, to persist in our future as 
they have throughout our past, 

Human aspirations will remain the same but the 
problems to be solved en route to realizing those 
objectives will be quite different. An educational 
enterprise that is oriented toward empowering all our 
fellow citizens must, therefore, account for and obtain 
a thorough understanding of the full implications off 
these two critical factors. 

So how can we help our children deal effectively 
with such a future? We know that they will have the 
same basic human needs we have but we don't know what 
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the questions of the future will be, let alone know the 
answers, We can relate to their general objectives 
because they are common to ours but the answers we 
developed for our time will likely have too little 
relevance for the challenges our children will face, 
so, is there anything useful we have to offer to them? 
Yes, we do but it will take some time and effort to 
correctly identify and appreciate it. 

It is not that we have viable solutions to give to 
the successor generation. What we do have to offer is a 

P roc «|?» and that process PRODUCES answers and 
solutions. The most successful of us have a toolbox of 
knowledge, skills and attitudes that, because they are 
so highly adaptable, because they have such a great 
transfer potential, they are the most valuable things we 
can pass to the next generation. The ingredients 
necessary to the task of solving problems are the things 
most worthy of being known. 

In our day, we learned many of these things in 
irregular and inefficient ways, such as by experience or 
by emulating good models if we were fortunate enough to 

«^!L?2 C<,S f U° l hem i Rar « lv weee th ey all learned in our 
schools. But, faced with a rapidly changing set of 
circumstances, our children will not have the time to 
casually learn such things. They will have to learn 
what they need to know and be able to do more rapidly 
more reliably and more thoroughly than we did. With 
"S"fS ry oC .f ?e appropriate content and processes our 
children will be able to exercise as much control over 
their lives as their varied potentials permit. An 
excellent education, therefor©, is NOT just a matter of 
learning the answers to yesterday's questions, it IS 
however, learning how to solve problems involving both 
matters of fact and matters of value in order to produce 
the answers needed for today and for tomorrow. 

d«f*» n JL a 4S r ? pOS#a f a «f«tional policy or plan cannot be 
f ?J nstt in - te f ns ° e its making a discernable, important 
and cost-effective contribution to each individual's 
capacity to solve problems about matters of fact and 
matters of value, then it is not in pursuit of 

?h4S at i° n fi 2 xomll9nC9 and ou 3 ht not be implemented. 
This should be so whether we are talking about a daily 
lessson plan or a state-wide eurrluculum. We will soon 
be unable to afford suffering the presence of any 
fKff r S cows .;, W f a houW not even assume, for example, 
that there will always be the traditional disciplinary 
areas of English, science, mathematics and social 
studies. 
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What has to be done now fa to identify what 
knowledge, skills and attitudes will most efficiently 
contribute toward developing each learner's ability to 
effectively solve problems to the fullest extent 
possible. What helps a person become a better problem 
solver and how that capacity is best developed in people 
thus becomes a major question for teachers, parents, 
principals, teacher educators, researchers, politicians 
of every stripe, state and national education officials, 
and business leaders to consider together. The stakes 
involved in the educational pursuit are too great for 
all of us not to be pulling in the same direction and 
pulling on the same rope* We need to have a common and 
defensible notion of what educational excellence is if 
we are to make any progress* if not what has been 
suggested here, then some other approach should be 
developed but we must be together on this essential 
point if the cumulative and self-correcting attributes 
of empirical investigation are to benefit the pursuit of 
educational excellence, that is, the effort to empower 
our children to survive, to thrive and to enjoy* 

All of this is fine as long as we confine our 
consideration of the What's Worth Knowing question to 
the realm of abstract curriculum theorizing but what 
about getting such ideas into the classroom where their 
validity may be checked against the real world? Most of 
the teachers I know would say, "That's a real 
interesting theory and it seems to make sense but I 
can't see how I might implement anything like that in my 
classroom* How do I translate all of that into 
something I can use to decide what I am going to do on 
Monday? " 

Getting What's Worth Knowing Into Classrooms 

if only we diligently attend to the quintessential 
task of helping children and youth develop their 
capacities for problem solving to the fullest extent 
allowed by their native abilities, educational 
excellence will have been attained, This deceivingly 
simple statement obscures the really difficult part of 
our task, translating theory into practice, Statements 
as to what constitutes the optimally educated man such 
as I have offered here have been with us for many years, 
The Report of the Committee of Ten in 1893 and the 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education are two very 
early examples and there have been a great many others 
since. The similarity of these early reports with many 
of the current crop of reports is not very surprising, 
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The purpose of assigning task forces and 
commissions have remained rather stable over the years. 

Purpose is to dramatize an issue in the hope of 
prodding people like ourselves to do something. The 
effects of these reports over the years has been equally 
uniform. They have had little substantive effect 11 I 
believe that this is largely due to our gross lack of 
attention to the critically important question of How we 
w 5 ht change what IS to what it OUGHT to be?*. We have A 
Ehl? ?2 d heard « great deal, aost of it negative, about 
what is the ease with regard to American education. We 
have seen and heard a great deal, most of it wildly 
positive, about where we OUGHT to be in American 
education. But what we have heard precious little about 
is how we can get from IS to OUGHT in a way that can be 
readily implemented and tested. 

iA Sl ? n i Cicil 2* diff ?"«ee from th-» usual practice 
would include a discussion off how one might bring such 
powerful ideas as those developed here to fruition in 
™fih? „2 ^"rooms and, perhaps more importantly, how we 
might go about discerning I) whether or not we were on 
the right track in pursuing our objectives and 2) 
whether we had achieved our objectives or not. I 
believe that we have not been very successful in doing 

t t ?S C ! USe We hav# not ? mt b " n able to devise a way 
JL? ?i.w h fS e abs H a ?t ideas in mind while attempting to 
deal with the realities of classroom life. At one 
moment we espouse principles of eurrieular design and 
school organization which, we assert, stern from well 
reasoned, empirical bases and in the next moment we 
Sf??« S t ; n ?. th « ^"wnt policies affecting schools 
Si ™ « ein9 ,. abl f f? 8 2 e if one squads with the other, 
wf +h Ik2?^ P a f tm » nt ? ll f ed pen in our own minds. We deal 
with abstract curricular ideas or we deal with practical 

inlSv^L™^? but tha t two r««ly affect one anethe? 
in tJ ny perceptibly connected way. We appear to act as 
if we had no path to move, stepwise, from one to the 
other and consequently discover the relationships 

b! «f JS JJ?J W ?* T K D?? i D g abo ? t such relationships would 
be very helpful, I think, in learning how we should be 
evaluating teaching and learningi by its direct 
relationship to what we consider an excellent education 

r°„*' • Ins ?« ad » we resort to such poor substitutes as 
warnegie units. 

We have no evidence that earning any number of 
Carnegie units will necessarily indicate that an 
excellent education, one that maximizes our potential to 

whfTi ' J° thrive and to e "3oy life, has been attained. 
While we have guessed that Carnegie units do indicate 
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educational excellence, we have net bean able to offer 

any logical or empirical evidence to substantiate our 

claim, We need to discover or invent the means to speak 

about the abstract concepts and the concrete policies in 

our field such that we can trace the connection or note 

the lack of a connection between and among them* Only 

then will our empirical efforts be directed toward 

productive ends* As it is now, we may well be learning 

hoi** best to effect learnings that make little or no 

contribution to students 1 capacity to survive, thrive 

and enjoy life* 
■ 

Perhaps an idea from the field of business 
accounting might profitably be put to work here, 
Accountants like to be able to find an unbroken "audit 
trail* to see how the preregrinations of money effect 
the profitability and smooth operation of a firm, 
Assertions about cause and effect can be readily 
examined through tracing the audit trail* Might there 
not be a way for educators to trace a path, step by 
step, from an abstract principle to a specific practice 
and back? I believe that we can, if we make the effort, 
discover or invent the nomenclature to describe those 
unfamiliar steps in between our abstractions and our 
daily classroom activities* The idea here is that if we 
can talk and think about it, we may be able to achieve 
greater success in making our practice more consistent 
with our theoretical principles in the future than we 
have in the past. 

Using the What's Worth Knowing Argument above, I 
shall attempt to describe a beginning effort in such a 
description task* The problem, then, is to find words 
to describe how we can go from the idea that an 
excellent education is one that maximizes student 
ability in problem solving to deciding what to do in 
pursuit of that goal on any given day and to do so in 
such a way as to reveal the consistency, the lineage if 
you will, between principle and practice. Only when we 
are able to do this will we be able to have any 
realistic hope of being able to implement our conception 
of an excellent education. 

The Audit Trail for WWK 

Beginning with the notion that an excellent 
education consists of learning to be an effective 
problem solver, it follows that the question, "what 
constitutes an effective problem solver?" would be an 
empirical task of the first priority. Certainly we 
cannot do justice to that question here but, for the 
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aake of discussion, we may use fcho following definition! 
atfi^fS ©blem solver possesses certain identifiable 
attitudes, skills and knowledge and is able to bring 

rSnSr S t0r , S °" a ^ °« problems ?n a 

concerted and effective manner. But what must he knnw 
what skills and attitudes must he plsseSs ?n LSlr It' 
the very best problem solver that he can be? 



Attitude appears to be primarily a qualitative 
dimension, which I will discuss separately, but with 
regard to knowledge and skills, it would seem that the 
more one knows and is able to do, the better a problem 
solver that person can be. If we could hope to learn 
and teach all available knowledge and all available 
skills, our course of action would be a simple one. 
However, that is not possible even to a relatively small 
fif lu'n w h "'u W noto that not all knowledge and not 
all skills have the same utility to effective |roblem 

?™?f5A C °5 S ;P 9n Hr,* W » mt b » able to identify the 
knowledge and the skills which will contribute most to 

lh^ P ^i?L SOlvin9 ? b J} itl#B of fehe next generation. 
owled 9 e « nd skills, then, have the greatest 

knlw them? Pr salving power; by what signs will we 

T° C !u nately ' I f ood aeal of work has already been 
hiHr.iShf hm ,f C9A of describing knowledge and skills 
hierarchically, i have borrowed extensively from 
Benaamm Bloom and others" to construct the following 
interpretation of the varieties of knowledge and skills 
available to us and the criteria for deciding which of 
these is best m light of the what's worth knowing 
argument developed above. For illustrative purposes I 
have chosen to use the cognitive domain. Similar 
constructions would be necessary for the affective and 
psychomotor domains. 



Cognitive Knowledge 

m„n? ne 4 Can "5 now that" in at least two distinct and 
qualitatively different senses i knowing as recalling and 
knowing as understanding. Understanding permits 
transformation which is essential to problem solving 
whereas knowledge that can only be recalled does not. 
" " highly unlikely that the solution of any important 
£n 0b i em < C0U i d be achieved through the use of knowledge 
unmodified from the condition in which it was received 
Therefore, understanding is superior to recall. 
Moreover, one can know facts, concepts, principles 
and/or generalizations, theories and, systems. This 
list is hierarchically organized from least to most 
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powerful in terms of transfer potential* Concepts, for 
example r may subsume a great many facts and can 
establish relationships between and amongst them. 
Manipulating just a few concepts can reveal more 
potential problem solution components than can 
manipulating a great many more discrete and unrelated 
facts. Principles and generalisations are greater 
still and so on through knowledge of (knowledge) 
systems. The best cognitive knowledge, therefore, is 
that which is understood rather than merely recalled and 
is as integrated as possible, that is, is as far along 
the hierarchy cbove* as possible. Diagram "A" 
illustrates these relationships* The arrows point in 
the directions of greatest transfer potential. 
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SV STEMS 
Understand 



IEORIES 
Understand 



SEN 



Understand 



UONCEPTS 
Understand 



FHCTS 
Understand 
Recall 



Note: 

Rrrouis point in 
direction of greatest 
transfer potenti a! , 
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Cognitive Skills 

Cognitive skills can also be viewed hierarchically, 
lowest to highest, as consisting of application skills, 
analysis skills, synthesis skills and evaluation skills! 
each succeeding skill subsumes all of the previous ones 
as well as implying- an understanding of the relevant 
facts involved. These skills must, to be at all evident 
or useful, be applied to some knowledge * Consequently, 
these skills may be applied to or utilize facts, 
concepts, principles and generalisations, theories and, 
systems. Perhaps the most relevant variable in 
evaluating skills learning concerns the fact that these 
skills may be received in one of three ways, which way 
the skill is received will have a profound influence oh 
the transfer potential of that skill* They are: skills 
received as recipes, skills received as algorithms, and 
skills received as heuristics. 

A recipe in problem solving is as a recipe is in 
baking an apple pie. It is specific to the task at hand 
whether that be baking an apple pie or solving a 
lunchroom scheduling problem. One need only follow the 
recipe. However, being able to bake a quiche would 
require yet another, different recipe or an approach 
with greater transfer potential. An algorithm might be 
just what we need* 

An algorithm is specific to a certain class of 
problems, say, baking pies. In this case a problem 
solver must use a good deal of discretion in I) deciding 
that the problem at hand is an instance of the general 
case covered by the algorithm and 2) making the 
appropriate adjustments to the algorithm to fit the case 
at hand* As long as we have algorithms that subsume the 
problems we are interested in solving we will probably 
be rather effective problem solvers* However, should we 
be confronted with a problem for which there is no 
appropriate algorithm known to us, we may be unable to 
deal effectively with that problem unless we are able to 
invent a new, custom-made approach* A heuristic 
approach would seem to be called for, 

A heuristic is generic to all problems, it is a 
"rule of thumb* that can generate recipes and algorithms 
suited to any given problem* Nearly any problem can be 
handled by an heuristic approach. However, since the 
difficulty of learning about and using these three 
approaches is proportional to the transfer power each 
has, it is easy to see that most people will use a 
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reeipe if an appropriate one is available or, if not 
alw»f?„? 1 ? 0r i thm - T he hGuristic approach is the most 
IZnf l?^,- n f? r ? 8 of transfGr Potential but also the 
most difficult to master, 

u T e m b S? fc co ^ nitive skills, therefore, are those 
which function at the highest possible levels of each of 

u?i? i ear ?2 lcal dimensions of cognitive skill.- the 
skill itself, the knowledge that skill uses or is 
applied to and the manner in which that skill was 

r^t«JS*« ThUS £ Sk f 31 . in filiating (knowledge) svstems 
received as an heuristic approach is the best that* we 
can do according to this scheme. Diagram "b" 
illustrates these relationships. The arrows point in 
tne directions of greatest transfer potential 
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Attitudes 



Attitudes relevant to problem solving effectiveness 
may be viewed as consisting of our a priori notions 
about self, others, the physical world, epistemology , 
ethics and aesthetics. Unlike knowledge and skill!, 
attitudes themselves do not seem to be subject to 
hierarchical ranking or empirical evaluation. However, 
-we can say something about what attributes an attitude 
system should have in order to be conducive to effective 
^fShi 6 ? 5°^ 4n9 i3 Followin 9 the approaches developed by 

aths and Simon", Coombs and Meux 14 , and others* a 
Sefensible approach to attitudinal education would seem 
e °"9 u «e objectives centering around achieving 
attitudinal integration and consistency at ever greater 
Levels of mclusiveness. We cannot properly speak of 
attitudes that are or are not worth learning. Instead, 
re must view the a priori" elements of an individual's 
ittitude system in toto, in this examination it is not 
so much what attitudes a person has but, instead, 
rhether those attitudes held are consistent with one 
mother and with that individual's behaviors. The more 
[eveieped and integrated one's attitude (valu*) system 
a, the more likely it is that an individuals attitudes 
?i±i make a positive contribution to his problem solving 

uf generally and especially to the solution of 
roblems involving matters of value. Diagram "C" 
llustrates these relationships. The arrows point in 
he directions of greatest transfer potential. 
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Coherent,, Integrated Philosophy 
t-'onsi stency Among Ca+eqoHes 

Consi st ency Within Categories 

Discrete Beliefs 

Priori notions about: 

Sel f 
Others 

The physical world 
Epi s temol ogy 

Ethics "~ 
Resthetics . 
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Even massive efforts at curriculum reform such as 
2.5^2 the 60'a and 70's # for example, have been 
evaluated in the negative, not because they were 
fundamentally unsound in theory, but, rather, because 
they failed to have much impact in the classroom 15 i 
believe that one important reason we failed in this wav 
wai that we had not developed the means to navigate from 
theory to practice and back so as to refine our 
implementation and refine the theory itself. Theory 
should inform practice and practice should inform 

twiPU !Sl2 9 J b K t0 t f? ae * a clear unbroken audit 

S! u 4 •*5 en 4? 1 fc ? thl> P»oc»»» and thus essential to 
realizing educational excellence. 

Being able to show logical and empirical 
connections like these between what we propose that 
people learn and their resultant ability to survive, 
thrive and enjoy life will go a long way toward unifying 
our research and evaluation efforts and amplifying the 
utility of their results. It should also dramatically 
improve the quality of our policy decisions, alleviate 
IS?.?! f " nctlonal advisary relationships that sometimes 
arise between teachers and their students, between 
teachers and theorists and between educators and 
legislators - 

Summary 

I have argued that we have not been asking the 
right questions of ourselves and, consequently, the 
impetus for educational reform in this country is being 
wastefuily dissipated. Going back to square one and the 
funamental question, "What's Worth Knowing?" appears tS 
me to be the only rational course of action, it's 
better that we be late in doing this than suffer the 
°°" M ;y« nC8S °£ wt doing it at all. we have wasted too 
mucn time and too many resources already. 

To that end I have offered some ideas as to what 
i«rn2 9 K' S^i 11 ! ^attitudes are most worthy of being 
learned by today's children and youth, it is hoped that 
idLs £% m t ^i- 1 s « nulat » further discussion an! other* 
Jf2M b ?" t * h " Vltl1 question. Even if it proves too 
late to capitalize on the current perception of 
educational crisis m can be sure that another one will 
be along shortly and we can he ready for the next one. 

3 A-, Tin *H y » 1 have that, as necessary as having 

a defensible notion of what's worth knowing is, that is 

f a m?!m £ ' i ZZi must , al3 ° discover or invent the means to 
f nd l 5P Xera » nt ! ou nd theory in classroom settings 

55«S! *ron the feedback that such implementation 

efforts can provide. I have suggested that the first 
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step in accomplishing this is to develop the 
nomenclature to describe a clear audit trail from 
general theory to specific practice* Toward this 
objective* 1 have suggested a few beginning steps in 
what I believe to be the right direction, This* too* is 
aimed at fomenting further discussion. 

Return to the fundamentals, go back to square one. 
Let's get clearer about what we mean by excellence in 
education? about what's worth knowing. Let's get 
serious about investigating the connections between 
theory and- practice in education so that each can 
benefit from the other. It should be the most 
productive symbiotic relationship ever. 

If we will do these things, the prospects for 
reforming American education in a truly positive 
direction will be brighter than they have ever been 
before. I sincerely hope that our resolve doesn't 
wither in the face of the obstacles before us just as we 
are reaching the point where we can lead the world in 
the one activity which distinguishes mankind more than 
any other, the activity of learning. 
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The Questions Remain 
[Response to Professor Lowney) 
E . Sidney Vaughn ill 
Virginia Beach Public Schools 

In analyzing the direction taken .by the most recent 
round of educational reforms, professor lowney wonders if we 
are asking the right questions. Rather than provide us with 
answers, he has instead confronted us with a number of 
issues* any one of which could easily be the subject of an 
entire conference, Final I y f he offers an instructional model 
which he fecMs bridges the gap between theory and practice. 

Before c omme nting on professor Lowney f 5 model, and 
inviting you to do the same, I think it would be worth while 
to review briefly the premises upon which the model is based. 
He concludes that: 

We need to take advantage of the heightened national 
interest in education. 

We have a "very powerful empirical engine tr ~pp!y to 
this challenge," 

We haven't taken care to answer fundamental . is t ions 
before moving ahead with reform efforts. 

We have failed to define clearly excellence, let alone 
devise research strategies on how to achieve it, 

We need to rethink the notion of educational excellence 
and how it might best be accomplished. 

Discussion as to "what is worth knowing and thus what 
constitutes an excellent education should be perennial". 

Education must serve the future and should focus on the 
basic human need to "survive, thrive, and enjoy". 

Up to this point , I am in general agreement with most of 
what professor Lowney has said. Clearly, it would be 
I ame n tab I e if the education profession misses the opportunity 
to take advantage of the current interest in educational 
reform, To be sure, the issue of what is worth knowing needs 
to be a topic of continuous discussion as does means of 
a c c omp I i s h i n g excellence. 

As Kenneth Strike noted in his address to this 
organisation last year, excellence has been i I ("defined, if 
not undefined, While I agree with both professor Lowney* s 
and Kenneth Strike's assertions that excellence lacks a clear 
definition, it seems that excellence has, by default, been 
n a r r ow ly defined in terms of performance on standardized 
tests. Comparison of SAT and other standardized test results 
a mo ng states and localities is on the rise. In add i t i on , the 
Southern Regional Education Board has just recently released 
the results of a pilot testing program conducted in Florida, 
Tennessee and Virginia, This may signal an even greater 
reliance on test results as the standard of excellence. 

Professor Lowney * s contention, however, that we have a 
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."very powerful empirical engine" to apply to the challenge 
presented by the r e f o rm mo veme n t Is debatable While the 
effective schools and affective teaching research have had a 

positive effect on instructional practices, broader 
assessment of the overall impact of the reform movement 
remains problematic. For example, estimates of school 
dropout rates differ by fifty percent and estimates of the 
limited-English proficient population differ by three hundred 
percent depending on the source of information one wishes to 
use.i Even if a clear definition of excellence is achieved, 
itwill be difficult to assess the impact of the reform 
movement on excellence with such an Imprecise empirical base 

Based on these initial premises, professor Lowney 
argues that students would be best served by learning an 
approach to problem solving and In fact defines an excellent 
education as one that maximizes student ability in problem 
solving. It is not clear why this particular thinking skill 
was chosen or why, for example, critical thinking or creative 
thinking would not be elements of an excellent education If 
recent studies using National Assessment of Educational 
Progress and Education Commission of the States data are 
accurate, then it may be crucial to Include critical thinking 
and creative thinking skills in an overall plan to improve 
higher order learning, 2 

Professor Lowney outlines hierarchies of knowledge and 
sKills, suggesting that problem solving is best served by 
understanding and heuristics. In addition, he presents a 
hierarchy of attitudes, the highest of which having the 
greatest potential for problem solving. 

This integrated approach to problem solving, including 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes, has merit yet the 
connection between this theory and classroom prietiee is 
unclear. For example, would this approach be taught 
separately, be integrated Into the present course structure 
of most schools, or require a complete reeoneeptual I z a t ion of 
the schooling process? 

wnillH T ^ e bU8 ' na sf accounting approach, which professor Lowney 
would apply to the evaluation of this program, likewise 
leaves unanswered questions. it can be argued that an 
accounting approach to evaluation might, in this case, fail 
to capture the essence of a program based on higher order 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

Professor Lowney has touched upon key issues with 
respect te education reform and educational excellence He 
has presented a problem solving model for learning which 
seems promising. However, until the model is described in 
more detail and until some of the underlying Issues related 
to it are resolved, questions will remain. 

NOTES 

1. Char lea Cooke, Alan Qlnsburg, and Marshall Smith, "The 

Sorry State of Education Statistics". Unpublished 
paper, January 1985. 
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2- Louis Rubin, "Teaching Critical Thinking 1 
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Dmomm'S B^LICATION OF MJCAIFION 
Robert D. Hesiep 
University of Qiozgia 
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seeks to delineate, in view of this conception, some of the 
logical oonditiona of dsnoOTacy, These he distinguishea froi i the 
nataral conditions of denocracy, Hie fomier are the conditions 
••whose instantiation i entailed by the existence of ctatocraqy*' 
whereas the latter are "thg conditions that democracy requires for 
ita survival or success,*- lb find the logical conditions, one 
must focus on "the intimate connection . , . between dOTBOTatic 
rule and popular choice,- which implies that in danocratia rule 
the choices made by the peqjle nwat be genuine, If the people of 
a society are to make genuine ciioioes in ruling, they miat 1) have 
a wide range of alternatives from which to choose, 2) be confident 
that the policies they choose will be inplOTented, and 3) be 
infbmed and reflective in assessing their alternatives* 
Condition 1} logically calls for "a developed party a^ratem,- 
Condition 2) logically requires that each party will be pledged to 
transfonn its positions on issues into policies if it is elected, 
And condition 3) logically requires "both that the electorate 
shaild be able to imderstand the issues betaaeen which it ia asked 
to choose and also that it should have access to all ideas that 
relate to these issuea. In other words, both Education and 
Toleration are esaential not accidental attributes of a democrat 



It will be rw»ibered that for ftollheim ctanooracy is a fonn of 
government where the people choose through repreaentatives, the 
laws under which they live* . To be sure, this view of the matter 
is SOT^iiat attractive* It is consistent with the views scnettaies 
held by other theorists of ctanooraqy, and it rightly enphasiies 
that popular goveoinent ia distinctive of dsnooraoy, Nevertheless, 
the via? suffers several deficiencies, For one thing, it is 
overly narrw. While popular goveriment is essential to 
<tanoeracy, it is not all that there is to dsnoOTacy, The 
literature in political philosophy, which dates from Plato to the 
present, tends to conceive democracy as a type of society, not 
just a kind of government. Moreover, cenmon discourse atrongly 
suggests that ctanooracy ia a ^pe of aociety, People frequently 
uae such egressions as "dmoCTmtic society," "the d emocra tic 
state," and "the dsnocratio uuuio nwealth, " Ifcey also often OTploy 
the expression "democratic government," In using it, however, 
they usually do not intend to identify dmooracy with a fom of 
goverxmentf rather, they normally refer to the sort of goverranent 
appropriate to a democratic aociety. One is tapted to say, then, 
that Vtollheim's definition of dmocracy confuaea draocracy with 
danocratio goverrment and, therefore, is confused as well as 
overly narrow, For another tiling, insofar aa toUhelm has this 
overly narrw conception of d mocra cy, he is disappointing when he 
contends that dOTooracy tapliea education. By the claim he is 
main tainin g only that democratic government entails education! he 
ia not holding that any other aspect of danocratio society does or 
doea* not imply education. Being interested in all aspects of 
danoOTaey and not juat its government, one stolid like to know 
what other aspects of this kind of society must or need not 
involve education. For still another tiling, fifellheim fails to 
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clarify the notion of democratic goveranent as well as he needs 
to. While he says that with suchr government a society's citizens 
rake the laws ui*2er which they live, he does nothing to emlain 
whether or not the givensooiety haa sane purpose that 
these ImtB are to serve; nor does he indicate whether or not the 
2mm to be made by a danocracy's citizens have to satisfy any 
political or moral standards, 

m If Wbllheira's view of damoraqy is overly narrow and confused, 
Ms conception of education is obscure* While Wbllheim devotes 
nwch of Mi discussion to an analysis of daccracy, he does 
nothing to clarify what education is. He gives to i^non^ms for 
the tern nor does he furnish a statement of any of the concepts 
criteria, Ihe closest he acmes to clarifying duration's meaning 
is wtam he duplies that education, whatever it is* mil enable the 
matters of a democracy to becone infottned and imderstanding of the 
political issues on which they mil have to make decisions This 
^UcatLon, hwever, is not very helpftil, it is well known that 
rfucation" has various senses. In the sense of a cognitive 
perfective based upon the theoretical disciplines education will 
provide a democracy's citizens with the information and 
understanding they need for making political decisions, but 
education in this sense is not clearly necessary for than to 
obtain such information and understanding, It seems arguable , at 
least, that a danocrmcy's citizens ran be prepared to make 
political decisions without having to gain a ocnprehensive 
understanding founded upon the theoretical disciplines, tod if 
e^oatdofr in the sense of a cognitive perfective grounded on the 
theoretical disciplines is not necessary for a democracy's 
mstfoers, it well might not be what Wollheim intends ky education, 
which he says is necessary far a danocracy's citizens. Moreover, 
it is not evident that education in the seise of schooling is 
necessary for a danDcracy's citizens, tone j»litioal theorists 
have allows that siirpie democracies do not need schooling while 
others have intended that schooling is a detrtaent to genuine 
decision making in a danoormey. As far as can be determined, 
there is only erne sense of education that cbviously satisfies the 
necessity condition of Wollhenn's claim. It is education as 
socialization. If it is granted that the menfoers of any society 
have to be socialized to perform their institutional roles in that 
secietY, it logically foilws that education as socialization is 
required for each and every dsnocracy, Perhaps this is the 
meaning that WDllheim intends, If it is, however, it aiders his 
claim that democracy logically requires education quite 
immteresting? for it reduces the claim fran telling us seething 
special about democracy's dependence upon education to telling us 
something about the dependence that holds not only for a 
danocratio society but also for any other kind of sooietv. 

For mitm too the issue of the dependence relationship is 
subsidiary to a more comprehensive question, to wit- "whether in 
a danooratio society there must be any ap^rat on what is in the 
public interest," To resold this larger issue, White begins iy 
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analyzing the concept of public interest. The term "interest" she 
takes in the sense that "k i|in A'i interest if it is a means to 
something good for A . . . ," Thm tem "public" she takes to the 
sense of being in contrast with what is private, Acoorftogly, the 
public interest is conceived by her to be "what is to a person's 
interest as a mattoer of a cemnunity, or a public, as distinct from 
what is to his interest as a member of a section of the auiimunity 
After clarifying her idea of the public interest, White 
next desCTlbes several ways to which it is directly relevant to 
the critical consideration of edurational policies. . . " She 
then attempts to tfw that there is one policy about which there 
can be no choice to a dffliooratic state. -IThat policy is to ensure 
the provision of a political education. Her reasons for this 
conclusion are that the policy mist be to the public interest and 
it iraast be "because for a denoora^ to survive the oitiiens must 
taew tow to operate the d«iOGratie 1 institutions f " which they can 
leam to do only through education. In saying that a policy of 
political education is necessary for my, dmOOTaey, White does not 
meal that ctanocraqy's dependence upon such edueatdon is "a natter 
of logical necessity, as itollheiin thinks it is*" Her reason for 
differing from Pfollheim on this point is that there could be 
nonhuman beings who possess "certain innate ideas and capacities 
constituting the Jmowledge of how to operate a democratic systen" 
and, hence, for whom political education would be iinpossible. So, 
rather than pertatotog to just any tenoOTacy, White's claim about 
democracy's dependence on politiral education applies strictly to 
draiDCTacies whose loettoers are human beings or other betogs who, 
given their ignorance at birth, have ±p leam how to function as 
the msribers of a danooratic society. The political education 
that White views as required for such dtatjocraoies is to provide 
nwibers with the values of tolerance, featernity, justice, and the 
consideration of interests? tile Jmowledqe of particular political 
and social institutions; and a liberal fducation covering all the 
fOCTis of taowledge. 

As this stannary of her argistient suggests, White, unlike 
VfoHhetoi, gives little attention to the clarification of 
democracy; to fact, she does not provide even a definition of the 
temu She does mention seme va T aes of the detiooratic 
citizen—tolerance, fraternity, justice, and the consideration of 
interests; but die does not thereby reveal anything distinctive of 
daiooracy. Ttm nsned values arguably are pertinent to citizens of 
states other than dsnoeratia ores* Moreover, while it is true 
that White does atfeanpt to clarify the public toterest, which is 
an aspect of the democratic state, it is doubtful that die thereby 
enhances our understanding of denocraqy. 

For one tiling , there are problems with her definition of 
"public interest*" Seme of than concern her treatment of the term 
"public." She states that the word is being used to mean "not 
private"; but by failing to specify the sense in which she intends 
"private," she leaves unenlightened the reader, who wonders what 
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meaning "pnratt" has other than "not public,'' The definition, 
them, is obscure if not circular as well. Not only, however, is 
_public" poorly defined,, it, also is used at times in a my that 
does not clearly reflect is definition. So, in an effort to 
distinguish public from private interest, she" identifies the 
fS 13 ^.* 11 *. a , 1,162113 to sanetMng good for a conmunity and 
identifies the latter with a means to southing good for a section 
ota eomnumty, The problem here is that tee categories of 
©ommanity and section of a community do not always correspond to 
at least our pre-analytio understanding of public and private As 
Rousseau emphasized, there is a difference between wbat is in'the 
interest of a given society and what is in the interest of the 
SSJflE 2[ SVen me totality of the mattoers of that society. 
Both the former and the latter may be construed as being in the 
interest of a community, iot both may be construed as 

necessarily m the public jrest. Thm general will and the 
popular mil may be in conflict. Moreover, it might be that what 
is m the interest of a minority of citizens will be in the 
interest of their society (as in the case of the opponents of the 
^f^ff** K^L Merest of » segment of^mnunity is 
identifiable with the interest of toe eaimunity proper and, 
insofar, a private interest is identifiable with a public 
interest. _ Another problem with White's conception of public 
interest is that it lacks content in an important respect. Even 
if one agrees that the public interest is whatever is a means to 
what is good for a person as a member of a community, one does not 
Know what counts here as being goodf one might understand good to 
be something other than what White takes it to be. Hence, before 
we accept White's definition of the public interest, we should 
want to know what White means by "good. " 

.,__? or fnother tiling, a person does not necessarily know anytoinq' 
distinctive of democratic society simply by knowing what the 
public interest is. While it is agreed teat toe public interest 
is a term that nay be employed in es^laining what democracy is, it 
also is recognized that toe term may be used in explaining what a 
nondemocratic society is, Aristotle, for instance, clarified 
monarchy, aristocracy, and the polity as good societies because 
they were ruled according to what was good for them respectively 
^".T?* ^ respective public interests. Aoeordlhgly, 

when White declares toat political education is required for 
democracy because it is in the public interest, she prompts one to 
winder if it is not required for other forms of political society 
u smm ^son and, therefore, to doubt toat she has 

based democracy's need for education upon an essential feature of 
oemoeracy. 

Relative to Wbllheim's notion of education, White's is 
informative, It is rather vague, to be sure; but at least it is 
not obscure. Even though White does not furnish a definition of 
education, she does indicate something of what is involved in it 

iyS? 1 * 1011 a4la ' thinks is necessary for democracy, it will be 
recalled, includes not only certain civil values and a knowledge 
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of articular institutions but also an acquaintance with all toe 
intellectual disciplines, Hence, because the political education 
that White insists is approp riate to darooracy rests on the 
intellectual disciplines , it seens to be primarily a cognitive 
perspective within the context of a danocratic society, which is 
to say that White appears to conceive education as involving a 
cognitive perspective. White's discussion of education succeeds 
also in aether reject* Not only does she contend that toe 
citizens of a democracy who need to learn to perfbnn their 
institutional roles must be educated in all toe fonns of 
taowledge, but she provides reasons as to why they must* These 
disciplines will give citizens knowledge and intellectual skills 
basic to the understanding of a society's prcbleris, and they mil 
enable citizens to tie together their respective ideas about their 
society's problans so that they will have a catprehensive 
understanding of its problaiis. Yet, while White does specify to 
some extent toe educational content die intends, she fails to 
clarify in the least another major aspect of education, namely , 
learning activities. As is well taiown, nobody can learn anything 
without engaging in a learning activity. Not every learning 
activity, however, need be conducive to toe learning of an 
educational content. So, because White does not explain which 
learning activities are pertinent to toe political education she 
describes, she leaves one wndering whether this education allows 
for indoctrination, conditioning, physical threat* or other 
activities that are prefolsnatic for education. 

Ill 

Even though toe foregoing examination of Wbllheim's aid 
Wh±te f s vi^Ts of ctanooracy's iiiplication of education has found 
each of thai unacceptable, it has a constructive importance for 
toe study of the topic, Tn brief, it suggests coalitions that the 
study must ove rcam e, 

1. toy inquiry into ctanooracy's implication of education must 
have an adequate conception of demoOTaqy. If the irtrpn'ry does 
not, as shewn in toe analysis of Whiter argwttent, it aamot 
definitely show what dsnoCTacy does or does not iirply about 
education. In toe discussion of White's argtsnent it was 
maintained that the inquiry should at least define what deteoraqy 
is i but, as indicated in toe critique of both Wollheim's aid 
White's arguments, it should not provide a definition that is 
overly narrow or general* Thus, danocraeY should be conceived as 
a tyjpm of political society and not only as a form of govierranenti 
and contra White, perhaps, it ought not to be conceived as just 
any society for vfliieh the public interest is a principle. Because 
toe inquiry is to construe dmocracy as a kind of political 
socie^, it needs to esqplain what toe poroses of that society 
«e, what its government is like, and *what, if any, are toe 
principles en which its purposes and governnent rest. In 
eiiplaining these matters, it also should specify inter alia the 
place that the public interest has in toe danooratic state* 
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2, The study of democracy's Implication of education 
ultimately must identify not one but all features of the 
democratic state that do or do not entail education, if at least 
one trait of democracy logically requirs education, it follows 
that^ democracy implies education. But knowing that democracy 
entails education because the former has at least one trait 
logically requiring education is not enough from a practical 
standpoint. The practical point of knowing that democracy does or 
does net utply education is to know that approval of democracy 
logically does or does not cenmit one to approving education for 
such society. The education entailed or not entailed by a given 
chartacteristic of .danocratic society will not be just any type of 
education but will be a specific type of education. White; for 
example, held that political education, not just any sort of 
education, is required for the survival of any democracy whose 
mentoers must learn to perform their institutional roles. Thus, if 
supporters of democracy know only that a given trait of democracy 
does or does not logically require education, they do not know 
whether or not they are logically committed to support a type of 
education that might or might not be logically required by seme 
other feature of the democratic state, 

3. An examination of democracy's implication of education has 
to contain an adequate conception of education, if the inquiry 
does not, as was held in -the critique of Wbllheim's argument, it 
will not be able to conclude definitely that democracy does or 
does not entail education. In the discussion of Wollheim it was 
indicated that the examination should include at least a 
defensible definition of education and, moreover, might 
distinguish education as schooling, socialization, a cognitive 
perspective, or sonething else. In the discussion of White is was 
explained that the investigation should specify not only the 
content but also the learning activities involved in education. 
Finally, m the discussion of both Woliheim and White it was 
pointed out that, if the investigation views education as 
schooling or a cognitive perspective and concludes that democracy 
entails education, it needs to explain why schooling or a 
cognitive perspective is logically necessary for the members of 
the democratic state. 

Finally, the study of democracy's implieafcLon must 
tetormine what features distinctive of democracy logically require 
education. If it does not, it will not have the same practical 
importance that it otherwise might. As already explained, a 
charactaListic of democracy may or may not be distinctive of it. 
Caring for the public interest, for instance, is a trait not only 
of democratic society but of other forms of political society 
So, by demonstrating simply that one or more characteristics of 
toe democratic state imply education, one shows not so much that 
democracy itself entails education but that a class of types of 
political societies of which democracy is a member Implies 
^ucation. The practical significance of this difference should 
he obvious. If a rational supporter of democracy is told that, 
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beoause of traits that denorosGy shares with other political 
societies , he is ocnndtted to supporting education in such 
Bocimty, he will favor education for it and any other political 
society which has those traits and whose survival he approves. 
But if he is told that because of sots features distinctive of 
dffliocracy he is logically conmitted to supporting education in 
such society, he mil favor education for it ad it alone* 

To develop an adequate conception of dmoeraqy is an arduous 
and corplicated task, *Shm same may be said about the construction 
of an acceptable view of education. Hence, because any 
investigation that seriously seeks to discover whether or not 
democracy logically necessitates eiication for its survival has to 
detemdne both a satisfactory view of deittDcracy and one of 
education, it mil be doubly arduous and COTplicated. in 
addition, even if such an investigation does analyse derocracy aid 
education properly , it still has to detemdne *?hich traits of 
dOTioeraey do or do not logically require education, which means 
that its arduousness aid corpleKifcy mil be increased by yet 
^nether factor , So, anyone who rants to study dmiocracy's 
ijtplication of education should learn from toe all-too-brief 
discussions by PtolUieto aid Efaite that one has to be pr^ared to 
conduct war, not just has^r forays. 
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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 
(RESPONSE TO PROFESSOR HESLEP) 
Peter F, Carbene, Jr. 
Duke University 



It Is becoming Increasingly clear that we are witnessing a re- 
vival of interest in the civic justification for formal education 
The nation s economic wall-being still figures orominently in the 
current debate over the quality of public schools, to be sure, and 
children are still exhorted to complete at least a secondary edu- 
cation In order to increase their earning power. Thus economic 
concerns continue to exert considerable influence on contemporary 
efforts to improve the public schools. In recant years, however, 
thanks in large part to the efforts of R. Freeman Butts ,1 ther- has 
been a perceptible shift in emphasis from economic to political con- 
siderations in discussions concerning both educational aims and the 
rationale for universal, compulsory education. 

The current emphasis on civic education is of course less a 
new development than a restatement of a tradition reaching back at 
least as far into our history as the Jeffersonlan era. Jefferson's 
claim that a nation could not expect to be both ignorant and free 
implied that a viable democratic society is contingent upon the 
existence of an enlightened citizenry. That notion, though it has 
been somewhat overshadowed in recent decades by the emphasis on 
economic advancement as the raison d'etre for public education Is 
clearly acquiring renewed vitality and bidding to regain its posi- 
o u\ , , nCS ln , African social and educational theory. Thus 
Bob Heslep s paper, "Democracy's Implication of Education," coin- 
cides with the reappearance of an educational perspective with deep 
roots in American history. It is therefore a timely, as well as 
thoughtful critique of two articles that explore, at least tenta- 
tively, the apparent reliance of democracy on education. 

Now it is one thing to detect a relationship between democracy 
and education and quite another to elucidate the essence of that 
relationship. In light of the frequently encountered claim that 
democracy Is dependent upon education, it is of particular impor- 
tance, obviously, to determine whether or not the relationship is 
™\? f lo 8 lcal necessity. Does the oft-repeated claim that democracy 
implies education mean that democracy necessarily presupposes educa- 
tion, that without education democracy is impossible? Or if logical 
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necessity is too strong a claim to defend, may we point to an "or-- 
ganic" relationship between democracy and educations the sort of 
relationship, for instance, that Sidney Hook thought he could de- 
tect between Dewey's philosophical ideas and his educational 
pre?3criptions?2 The theoretical significance of the issue is 
readily apparent , since the precise nature of the relationships 
once it is determined, should yield suggestions for educational 
practice and content. Further clarification of the relationship 
may also be expected to enhance the quality of abate concerning 
such issues as compulsory educations the mission of the public 
schools * the status of private schools in a democratic society, and 
so on* 

But first we need Co inquire into the character of the assumed 
relationship, Professor Heslep offers four conditions as the basis 
for such an inquiry: (1) we need "an adequate conception of democ- 
racy s f! o ie that conceives democracy as a certain kind of society as 
well as a political arrangement | (2) we need to specify those char- 
acteristics of a democracy that carry educational implications and 
those that do not; (3) we need "an adequate conception of education," 
v f hich would include a clarification as to whether "education" refers 
to more than simply schooling! and (4) we need to determine those 
traits peculiar to democracy that "logically require education. 11 

Heslep then ties the four conditions together in observing that 
"any investigation that seriously seeks to discover whether or not 
democracy logically necessitates education for its survival has to 
determine both a satisfactory view of democracy and one of educa- 
tions . . ." 

With reference to these four conditions or criteria, Heslep con- 
cludes that Wollheim and White fall short of providing an adequate 
analysis of the relationship under consideration. More specif ieally, 
he criticizes Wollheim for having too narrow a conception of democracy. 
In defining democracy as a form of government in which the people rule 
by choosing (through their representatives) the laws under which they 
live* for examples Wollheim focuses s as Heslep notes, on the political 
aspects of democracy to the exclusion of its societal characteristics. 
Moreover, Wollheim furnishes no account of the moral and political 
ends which the laws in a democratic society are intended to serve, 
Heslep also contends that Wollheim 1 s conception of education is obscure 
Although Wollheim insistr that democracy is dependant on education^ 
he never clarifies just what he means by the term "education," "He 
gives no synonym for the term," Heslep observes, "nor does he furnish 
a statement of any of the concept* s criteria," 

In contrast to Wollheim T s obscurity with regard to educations 
White ? s views, according to Professor Heslep, are at least informative. 
White holds that an education intended to foster democracy should in= 
elude exposure to democratic values s instruction in the mechanics of 
democratic institutions, and initiation into the various forms of 
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knowledge. On the other hand, Heslep thinks that kite's account 
is marred by her failure to indicate just "whiuh learning activities 
are pertinent to the political education she describes, . . ." More- 
over, White, unlike Wollheim, offers no definition of democracy. 
Instead, she focuses on the notion of the "public interest" or "com- 
mon good" in a democracy* But her discussion of the public interest 
is flawed* Heslep argues, in that she provides no satisfactory 
account of what she means by "public," except to contrast it with 
"private*" Since she does not explain what she means by "private," 
moreover, her definition is at best obscure and quite possibly cir- 
cular, Furthermore, although the public interest seems to be either 
synonymous with, or a means to, whatever is good for the community, 
in White's view, she never explains what she means by the term "good," 
And finally, since "the public interest" is of concern to nondemo- 
cratic as well as to democratic societies, it is not a particularly 
informative concept in terms of clarifying the notion of "democracy," 

For the most part I find myself in agreement with Professor 
Heslep f s critique of the articles under review. His exposition of 

the two authors' positions strikes me as accurate, and his critical 
analysis of their respective positions is both cogent and instructive. 
My one reservation stems from the fact that neither Wollheim nor 
White seeks to provide an adequate account of democracy or of educa= 
tion, or to furnish a satisfactory description of the relationship' 
between the two. As Professor Heslep himself notes at various points 
in his paper, the two authors set far more limited tasks for them- 
selves* Wollheim, for example, seeks to demonstrate that linguistic 
analysis and political philosophy are compatible by exploring the 
meaning of "democracy," with special emphasis on the concept of 

popular rule," Wollheim' s inquiry touches on such familiar demo- 
cratic notions as informed consent, reflective choice, and government 
by deliberation and discussion, All of this leads eventually to the 
conclusion that education is one of the conditions essential to demo- 
cratic rule* But he gets around to education only when he arrives 
at the twelfth and final main point he wants to make in the article* 
Hence it seems obvious that he is not particularly interested in pro- 
viding an adequate conception of education or in clarifying the re- 
lationship between education and democracy. 

Similarly, White's interest is in asking whether or not in a 
democratic society there is anything that must be regarded as being 
in the public interest* After analyzing the concept of "the public 
interest" and certain related ideas, she concludes that education 
must be so regarded, and then goes on to specify the educational con- 
tent she has in mind. - She does not, however, purport to furnish a 
clarification, or even a definition, of democracy as part of her task, 

Thus 21 would agree with Bob Heslep that Wollheim 1 s discussion of 

democracy is too narrow and that he hardly touches on education, I 

would hesitate, however, to label his views obscure and confused, Also 
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I wonder to what eKtent Wollheim is obligated to clarify the notion 
of democratic government within the limits of the task that he 
assigns to himself. By the same token, I would agree that White's 
discussion of democracy is rather thin, that her definition of the 
public interest leaves something to be desired, and that she says 
nothing about the learning activities that are appropriate for 
political education. Yet, I think her discussion might better be 
described as limited, rather than obscure. 

In other words, I can imagine both Wollheim and White objecting 
to Heslep f s analysis on the grounds that he has criticized them for 
failing to do justice to topics they had no desire to carefully 
analyse in the first place. And however narrow the scope of their 
discussions might appear to their critics, they might add, it is 
their prerogative to establish the confines of their discussions. 
Of course. Bob Heslep might well reply that both authors have an 
obligation to expand their topics if for no other reason than to 
clarify their own positions. There are arguments available on both 
sides of the question, but at any rate 1 think the distinction be- 
tween trying and failing and failing to try is applicable here. 

In view of the scant attention that Wollheim and White pay to 
the relationship in question, I T m a little curious as to why Bob 
chose these two authors as the focus of his critique* I suspect 
that he had little choice because of the scarcity of thoughtful ar= 
tides on the subject. My impression is that despite the widely 
accepted assumption that democracy is indeed in some sense contingent 
on an educated populace, few writers have analyzed the specifics of 
the relationship at length* For that reason. Bob Heslep* s paper is 
a welcome contribution to the debate. As noted above, it is an 
effective critique of tUe articles by Wollheim and Whin; but perhaps 
more importantly , it enumerates many of the conditions required for 
determining whether or not education is logically indispensable to 
democracy. Perhaps it will stimulate others to explore the question, 



NOTES 

1* In this connection, see R, Freeman Butts, The Revival of Civic 

Learning! A Rationale for Citizenship Education in American 
Schools (Bloomington, IN? Phi Delta Kappa Foundation* 1980). 
See also the special issue of the Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion 34 (Novemb e r-De cemb e r , 1983) devoted to "The Civic Edu- 
cation of the American Teacher." 

2, Sidney Hook, Modern Education and Its Critics (Oneonta, N.Y. ? 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1954), p. 7, 
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WHAT IS "APPROPRIATE 11 CtmiCULUM? 



Tom Hawkins 



University of South Carolina at Spartanburg 

I chanced across the following brief article in the May issue 
of Harper m magasine* It is entitled "Please Excuse Johnny from 
Death Education,' 1 J 



This is the verbatim text of a letter that the Eagle 
Forum, a n pro-f amUy" group, provides to parents con- 
cerned about the moral content of their children's 
schooling. As the letter explains, parents may now 
lodge formal complaints against public school curricula 
under the provisions of the Protection of Pupil Rights 
Amendment to the General Education Provisions Act.^ 
Phyllis Schlafly is president of the Eagle Forum, which 
is based in Alton, Illinois* 

Dear School Board President t 

I am the parent of _________ who attends 

_ School, Under Ud*S. legislation and court 

decisions, parents have the primary responsibility for 
their children's education, and pupils have certain 
rights which the schools may not deny, Parents have the 
right to assure that their children's beliefs and moral 
values are not undermined by the schools. Pupils have the 
right to have and to hold their values and moral standards 
without direct or indirect manipulation by the schools 
through curricula, textbooks* audiovisual materials, or 
supplementary assignments. 

Accordingly, I hereby request that my child be in- 
volved in NO school activities or materials listed below 
unless I have first reviewed all the relevant materials 
and have given my written consent for their usei 

Psychological and psychiatric examinations, tests, 
or surveys that are designed to elicit information about 
attitudes* habits, traits, opinions* beliefs, or feelings 
of an individual or group; 

Psychological and psychiatric treatment that is de- 
signed to affect behavioral, emotional, or attitudinal 
characteristics of an individual or group; 

Values clarification; use of moral dilemmas; dis- 
cussion of religious or moral standards; role-playing 
or open-ended discussions of situations involving moral 
issues | and urvival games including life/death decision 
exercises; 

Death education, including abortion, euthanasia, 
suicide, use of violence, and discussions of death and 
dying; 
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Curricula pertaining to alcohol and drugs; 
Instruction in nuclear war, nuclear policy and 
nuclear classroom games; 

Anti-nationalistic, one-world government, or 
globalism curricula; 

Discussion and testing on inter-personal rela- 
tionships; discussions of attitudes toward parents 
and parenting; 

Education in human sexuality, including pre- 
marital saxj extramarital sex, contraception P 
abortion, homosexuality, group sex and marriages, 
prostitution, incest, masturbation, bestiality, 
divorce, population control, and roles of males and 
females, sex behavior and attitudes of student and 
family; 

Pornography and any materials containing pro- 
fanity and/or sexual explicitness; 

Guided fantasy techniques; hypnotic techniques; 
imagery and suggestology; 

Organic evolution, including the idea that man 
has developed^ _from previous or lower types of livin g 
things ; [Italics JUneJ 

Discussions of witchcraft, occultism, the super- 
natural j and Eastern mysticism; 

Political affiliations and beliefs of student 
and family* personal religious beliefs and practices; 
• • ■ 

Critical appraisals of other individuals with 
whom the child has family relationships; 

Income , including the student 1 s role in family 
activities and finances; 

Hon- academic personality tests; questionnaires 
on personal and family life and attitudes; 

Autobiography assignments; log books, diaries, 
and personal journals; 

Contrived incidents for self-revelation; sensi- 
tivity training, group encounter sessions, talk-ins, 
magic circle techniques * self-evaluation and auto- 
criticism; strategies designed for self-disclosure 
(e, g, j zig-zag) ; 

Sociograms; sociodrama; psychodrama; blind- 
fold walks; isolation techniques - 

The purpose of this letter is to preserve my child's 
rights under the Protection of Pupil Rights Amendment 
(the Hatch Amendment) to the General Education Provisions 
Act, and under its regulations as published in the Federa 
Register of Sept, 6, 1984, which became effective Nov, 12 
1984, These regulations provide a procedure for filing 
complaints first at the local level and then with the U.S 
Department of Education, If a voluntary remedy fails, 
federal funds can be withdrawn from those in violation of 
the law, 1 respectfully ask you to send me a substantive 
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response to this 1st tar attaching a copy of your policy 
statement on procedures for parental permission require- 
ments , to notify all ray child 1 s teachers, and to keep a 
copy of this letter in my child's permanent file. Thank 
you for your cooperation* 

Sincerely, 

copy to School Principal 1 - 

Pursuant to what the Eagle Forum perceives to be the child's and/ 
or parents' rights with respect to what may be included or excluded in/ 
from the curriculum of public schools, a question arises! Where do/ 
ought the parents 1 or pupils* rights end in this matter and the school 
authorities 1 begin? Put another way, is /ought there to be any belief , 
belief system , or subject matter containing such beliefs safe from the 
veto of any parent or child who finds them offensive to their "moral 
values," "moral standards , 11 or "beliefs"? 

To shed some light on this problem, 1 refer to some work done by 
H*S. Leonard and G,S, Peiree, Leonard* s analysis of the concept 
belief leads him to offer that "The content of a belief may be called 
a proposition . Thus belief may be defined as the holding of an 
attitude of acceptance toward a proposition," 2 tod so long as one 
sustains such an attitude, he sustains the belief . Furthermore, it 
makes little difference whether the belief is held by anybody else, is 
verifiable by any persons method, or process of inquiry, or is logi- 
cally (by induction or deduction) sound— it need only to be held by 
someone. Hence, a paranoid schisophrenic may believe that he is Adolph 
Hitler, or soma other famous, or infamous, historical figure; or a 
mathematics student may come to believe that A *¥ = C^; or a 
theologian may believe in the existence of angels, devils, and deities, 
etc | or a student of astronomy may hold the belief that the Earth is a 
rather small satellite of the Sun, 

However we arrive at the beliefs we hold, and for whatever rea- 
son(s) we hold to them, not all of our beliefs are seen to be legally 
or morally appropriate for inclusion into the curricula of our public 
schools, For example, the belief of the paranoid schisophrenic person 
in the above would be prohibited in schools not so much due to its un- 
constitutionality but rather because the good sense of sane members of 
the community ruie against it| and any school board member, superin- 
tendent, principal, orticlassroom teacher who insisted that such 
delusions be taught to children would not only lose his job, but would 
probably be referred to the mental health authorities as a potential 
menace to himself or others. But what about the other three kinds of 
belief mentioned earlier? Weil, the beliefs of the theologian have 
been consistently seen to be in violation of the "establishment clause" 
of the First Amendment of the tJ,S, Constitution, That is, to place in- 
to the curriculum or instruction of , public schools beliefs in super- 
natural entities is to mix "church" with "state" and is thereby legally 
taboo— so say the courts. This leaves us with the beliefs of the 
"mathematician" and the "astronomer," Curiously, even though the 
average school board member, school administrator, teacher, or parent 
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doesn't fully understand how the pioneers in mathematics or in the 
natural (or social and behavioral) sciences arrived at their beliefs™ 
or the methods they developed for arriving at them—nonetheless , these 
beliefs not only are not proscribed by the public schools but are 
actually insisted upon; and teachers arid curriculum designers do every- 
thing within their power to bring the children and adolescents in their 
charge to learn as much math and science as is possible. 

At this juncture it might be well to ask, Why concern ourselves 
with beliefs in the first place? Why not simply dispense with belief 
and teach "content" or "subject matter"? Why not, indeed! A moments 
reflection would reveal that it is literally impossible to teach or 
to learn "content" or "subject matter" without holding belief (s) 
about that "content" or "subject matter," C,S. Peirce in his now 
famous paper "The Fixation of Belief," published about a century ago, 
informed us that "Our beliefs guide our desires and shape our actions" 
and that every conscious person struggles to rid himself of dgub.t be- 
cause human beings cannot act effectively — if at all^^while in a s tat ft 
of doubt. Doubt, therefore, top airs not only subsequent action, but al^ 
so subsequent thought * and the Only way to free ourselves from these 
impediments is to arrive at belief. If what Peirce says is true, then 
it would be silly to hold that we could generate a curriculum free 
from beliefs; it io logically untenable $ all deliberate human action 
requires belief as a prerequisite* Imagine, if you will, having 
cognitive knowledge about X, but net having belief (s) about X, It f s 
tantamount to a contradictieni Knowledge s in the "know that," 
cognitive sense, implies belief , So the real question before us is 
not whether to teach belief (s), it is rather I which belief (s) to 
teach. 

With this in mind, we turn once again to Mrs, Schlafly and her 
well-meaning cohorts. As I see it, they want to prevent our public 
schools from teaching certain beliefs with which they disagree and/or 
find offensive to their sense of propriety and hence threatening to 
their adopted belief system, Rather reluctantly I must admit that in 
some ways, and on some points, I might tend to sympathize with their 
concerns, For example, who can say that it is "educative" in the 
best sense of the word for an elementary school aged child to learn 
about death and dying in a classroom? 1 certainly cannot, and I'm 
not top sure that so-called "expert" opinion on the subject is 
consonant, But there is one thing I am reasonably sure ofi when it 
comes to an attack on those beliefs which are, and have been for some 
time, rather firmly established through rigorous scientific research 
then we begin to see the emergence of a very real problem which if 
allowed to go unchecked promises to undermine not only the authority 
of the schools and teachers to determine the subject matter of the 
students, but in the long run promises in no small way to erode and 
undermine the teaching/ learning of all scientifically grounded be^ 
lief(s)* for posterity, Specifically here, I am referring to the Eagle 
Forums and other like-minded individuals and groups being given the 
legal power to prohibit the teaching of the theory (belief) of 
"Organic Evolution, including the idea that man has developed from 
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previous,. .living things." The danger I believe is not so much that 
oar citizens will eventually come to believe that their species (a) 
did not always exist, (b) is simply another species among hundreds of 
millions on the planet struggling to adapt to a fragile environment, and 
(c) may not be all that "superior" to other species of flora and fauna, 
No, the problem as I perceive it is that if those of us who are respon- 
sible for developing the curricula of, the public schools sit idly by 
and allow any individual or group to veto these scientifically-grounded 
theories that offend them, then our civilization runs the risk of losing 
not only the work of Charles Darwin and other highly disciplined and 
honest biologists, but we stand to lose the respectability of the 
scientific enterprise itself; and that concerns me greatly. 

A word of warning is in order then: in principle, if we allow the 
ignorance and superstition of the medieval mind to dictate the curricula 
of our public schools today in the name of "protecting students or 
parents rights," and we are prohibited from teaching "Johnny" the theory 
of Organic Evolution because it upsets him or his parents 1 "moral 
values," must we also, and for the same reason, be coerced into dis- 
continuing teaching him that the Earth ±m a spheroid, or that infection 
is caused by microorganisms? I desperately hope not, 

Our predecessors have fought long and hard to foster in our citi- 
zenry the scientific "habit of mind" 5 through the teaching of the 
best science in our public schools, Do we now give up the battle and 
capitulate to the likes of Orrin Hatch, Jerry Falwell, Phyllis Schlafly, 
and other representatives of what I call the "medieval mentality" we 
find so prevalent in our society? No! Somebody has to stand up and 
fight this battle, and we cannot expect the handful of active scientists 
to bear the burden alone— they are too few in number, and many are 
probably to© busy addressing the problems of their disciplines to " 
realize what is happening in the U.S* Congress or in the public schools 
of our nation. But before any of us who are scientifically-oriented in 
our beliefs and the logic we employ to arrive at them think the battle 
to keep the best scientific logic and beliefs in the public schools is 
going to be easy, we ought to be aware of the thinking of those who 
unwittingly, but surely, are giving aid- and- comfort to the "enemy" 
(those of the medieval mind), Specifically I refer here to a statement 
made a few years ago by an otherwise logical modern thinker. Professor 
Kenneth Strike, philosopher and faculty member of Cornell University. 
This otherwise intelligent man clearly sided with the enemies of the 
modern scientific curriculum when he wrote! "Public Schools. , , have no 
right to compel the children of the creationists to accept, or even to 
listen to, views they find offensive. At their parents 1 request, these * 
children might be excused from certain portions of the science curricu- 
lum that they find objectionable, 116 1 cannot pretend to know what Pro- 
fessor Strike's motives were for making such a statement, 1 can say 
however that those of us who jlo know better need to write and talk 
about the potential ominous ramifications of such laws as the "Hatch 
Amendment," Our children, schools, and the future of the scientific 
enterprise deserve nothing less* 
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"What is 'Appropriate' Curriculum?" 
A Response to 
Tom Hawkins 
By 

Joe Congleton 
last Carolina University, Greenville, N.G, 

.. 0m ^ Likc ? «ffSsoj Hawkins. I too have grave concerns with the 

ominous r ami£i CilC ± oaa » of such lawa aa cha Hatch AnendnMC eSBeciallv 
the excessively broad and to part erroneous interpretations Sen" it* * 
by Phyllis Sehlafiy's lagle Forum and others of lik" a"d ! hlva 
also been troubled by the potential affects of similar biils now 
be^g promoted at the state level. No less than six states have had 
such bills introduced la their legislatures during the last sellioJf 

t o^^n 1 i f ° rilia h f" had such » law ^ effect since 1977, Pupil pro- 
tection or parent', rights laws are in place in Oklahoma and Missouri 

S lortfcaroSna hi?^ 613 ""**/ 0 " 11 C " 01 ^ South Carol W 

ibe North Carolina bill now remains in the Appropriations Committee 
Arizona a state historically under pressure from parents' rights 
groups almost passed a Pupil's Rights Protection Blll1!ut it was 
vetoed by the governor. The Arizona Education Association and th & 
the bilfi 11 C :^ cher "Station among others fought heavi^ against 

I ^ apparent that a parents' rights movement of sigS- 
let lAll % h !7 b "u unde ™^ 'or sometime now and is still strong. 3 

%j! C ? r readia S the paper under discussion and reviewing at least 
a sufficient amount of literature on the sub-feet I tat 
Hawkins have found myself in . dilamma. Valet LS"^^'^™* 
implications of the Sehlafly letter while reluctantly sympathies 

"4n h t T e .f " S m ° re , reasonable Voiata. in addressLg^he queSon 
^' t S Appropriate' Curriculum?", Tom introduce, the discuslion 
with the verbatim text of a letter that the Eagle Forum makes available 
to parents interested in the moral content of their children's 
curriculum Parents are informed that procedure! for complaints 
US? V UC J eurtlcula "« »>* provided under the Protection" of Pupil 
Rights Amendment commonly known as the Hatch Amendment. As we have 
been informed, the let tar sugg.sts that district, seek parent 

U tooLf QSen ? b *f°" tocludl »8 f« classroom instruction^ one of 
34 topics ranging from alcohol and drugs to student diaries or 
journals. It is in the context of the lagle Forum let "r thlt Tom 
"th2 OPS t ? iS » Ch r iS ' VbmeB d °* SSyS I-". P««t.' autLritf^d S 
morf% flf S* !i e h ° 01 3 » uth °r"y each begin and end. AddressSg 
more specifically the curriculum question, Tom asks "is/oughtlhere 
to be any belief, belief system or subject matter containSg .uch 
beliefs safe from the veto of any parent or child who find, them 
offensive to their 'moral values,' 'moral standards,' or 'beliefs'?" 

the work| r of r H t % Cl f r±fy 5 hS ? ,aninS ° f " "belief system" 

the works of H. 3, Laonard and C. S. Peirce are consulted. According 

proposiSn "* S 1 ±S as "*»"*»8 « -"itude toward a 8 

proposition. * So long as the attitude t. sustained, so long is the 
baliaf sustained. Four types of belief are then idantifieS? om of 
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which is clearly riot appropriate for the curriculum™ that of the 
paranoid schisophrenic* Although the other three types may be more 
difficult to determine* Tom, perhaps, too quickly dismisses the belief a 
of the theologian because of the "establishment clause" of the First 
Amendment, Such beliefs in supernatural entities placed into the 
curriculum is to mix "church" and "state" and is thereby legally 
'taboo," according to the courts. The beliefs of the mathematician 
and the astronomer are quite different when considered for the school 
curriculum, Although school board members, parents and even teachers 
don't completely understand the way these beliefs developed, mathe- 
matics, the natural, social and behavioral sciences are "insisted 
upon M for the school curriculum. 

At this point another question arises when considering the nature 
Qf an appropriate curriculum and that is the distinction between 
"beliefs and content," "Why concern ourselves with beliefs in the 
first place? Why not simply dispense with belief and teach 'content' 
or 'subject matter*," Tom concludes that it would be impossible to 
teach content without holding beliefs about that content. Confirmation 
of this conclusion is then found to a century old essay by Charles 
Sanders Feirce* "The Fixation of Belief," which informs us that 
"Our beliefs guide our desires and shape our actions and that every 
conscious person struggles to rid himself of doubt because human beings 
cannot act effectively — if at all—while to a state of doubt, Doubt, 
therefore, impairs not only subsequent action, but also subsequent 
thought | and the only way to free ourselves from these impedtoents is 
to arrive at belief ,"5 According to Peirce then, it would be useless 
to foster a belief free curriculum. The question that remains, then, 
is not whether to teach "belief (s)" but rather what "belief (a)" to 
teach* In other words there is no such thing as a value free curricu- 
lum. 

Returning to Ms, Schlaf ly, the Eagle Forum and those groups 
purported to be seeking legal power to prohibit the teaching of the 
"theory of organic evolution," Tom reluctantly admits his sympathies 
With some points in the Schlaf ly letter. The remainder of the paper, 
nowever, is an impassioned plea for the appropriate curriculum, that 
is, a curriculum predicated on those beliefs "rather firmly established 
through rigorous scientific research*" Educators are admonished not 
to capitulate to the likes of Jerry Falwell and Phyllis Schlaf ly but 
to maintain vigilance to fostering the scientific "habit of mind" so 
strongly supported by Charles Peirce, The paper is concluded with a 
stinging attack on those among us who may unwittingly give aid and 
comfort to the "enemy" or those of the "medieval mind." Kenneth 
S±rik?, philosopher and faculty member of Cornell University is then 
singled out as an example* "This otherwise intelligent man," says 
Torn* "clearly sided with the enemies of the modern scientific cur- 
riculum when he wrote* Public Schools—have no right to compel the 
children of the creationists to accept, or even to listen to views 
they find offensive, At their parents' request, these children might 
be excused from certain portions of the science curriculum they find 
objectionable,*" Not pretending to know the motives behind the Strike 
statement, Tom leaves us with the challenge to talk and write more about 
the Hatch Act. 
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S iS ? J W ° Uld btt "ddtCionai -help in understanding not onlv 

Thev Sre- m ?h ^ f 3 ' E * Ch ona la di.tingulsh.d and agitated, 
AcLSLtS 4 !^ " neC «P h y si «l """hod, and (4) .elantLfE'iSSS' 

Su^ e S ehiifr ^ S f Ubt * ChBt ±S they hold tenaciously t?5£2fa 
faugHfc in childhood, and turn with contempt £ ran anything tha? ZZitZV 
disturb them. 6 Peirce goes on to say that "V™"* chat might 

this method of fixing belief ., .will be unable to 
hold its ground in practice. Tha social impulse 
is against it. The man who adopts it will find 
that other man think' differently from him, and 
it will be apt to occur to him in aont sane 
moment that their opinions are quite as good a 5 
his own, and this will shake his confidence in 

his belief Unless we make ourselves hermits 

we shall necessarily influence each others ' 
opinions; so that the problem becomes how to fix 
belief, not in the individual merely, but in the 
"ommunity.' 

with et.. issue under discussion. Through the wJLf the^S 

obi%S tUCi ° n be creaLed whl ch shall for its 

object to keep correct doctrines bef ors the attention 
of the people, to reiterate them perpetually anf 
to teach them to the young; having It the slme^La 
power to prevent contrary doctrines f IM b.iog 
k«f lL advocat f d « ^pressed. ... U t them be 
kept ignorant, lest they should learn of some 
reason to think otherwise than they do.« . 

unrf t.^i S ^ tW ° f ,thods as described by Peirce, nay b e helpful in 
undetseaanding, the rationality and motives of thai sxtrSlv ,o? 

™* ■ U ; 3UIht ±n th » Public schools. Although skeptical if not 

rtoni t " on che stae e to create an official authority th*t co 

SZSS If""? % W ° rld ° £ c ««^y „d a worid 8 af . f roma " 

rfprelJS a reality with' ? "•J 1 " 8 dec±s:tons ■*« curriculum Sa^ 
«preap« a reality with whom educators mast contend. 

. ° ? == ourse w « taiow Peirce rests his case on the scientific m a th-, n * 
the kna^n and obseryed facts" and then proceeds to the »unka^» , 
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The rules f however, one follows "may not be such as investigation 
would approve. r It is the test of the method which involves the 
application of the method and not one's feelings and purposes w h^ c h 
will determine success. Accordingly notes Peirce, "bad reasoniot 
as well as good reasoning is possible; and this fact is the fcmfl^jto 
of the practical side of logic-, 11 ^ 

Taking a lead from Peirce's interpretation of the scietjCif 1q 
method, I will, as the major part of my response, take anothar Iq^k 
at some "known facts" concerning the background of the Schiafly Xgitiz 
and explore another position on the school's responsibility to 
termining "appropriate curriculum" in the hope that Kenneth Strike's 
comments viewed in a different context might produce another QoMlMioa 

The Protection of Pupil Rights Amendment (known as the U^teh 
Amendment) was passed in 1978, The law was designed to allo^ p«gfltal 
inspection and approval for research and experimental govert^feat 
programs in the public schools. According to one commentary, M gV e ry- 
thing seemed to be fine. , . [until] the wicked IRA was dead, "10 Jt m 
then that Schiafly along with other right-wing groups elevated thg 
Hatch Amendment to high visibility by placing the matter bef or e t^a 
Republican Party National Platform, By March 1984 the Pepattmejit "of 
Education held public hearings and the testimony of abuse, e&r^fu^ly 
edited, was published by Schiafly under the title Child Abuse Iti ttii 
Classroom , It was not until the Department of Education pubaijfre^f" 
compliant procedures late in 1984 that Schiafly along with oth^r 
right-wing leaders distributed a form letter to provide parents r ^t£h 
a means to demand that certain materials not be used without p%jfe^i;al 
consent. The letter was mailed to some 250,000 parents by the jfa^yland 
Coalition of Concerned Parents on Privacy Rights in Public 3 oho and 
was later mailed to 70*000 subscribers of the Phyllis Schiafly JLgb^t 
in January, 1985, 11 " 

James M, Wail in a recent editorial in Christian Century m&y% 
that there is a "particular problem with the Eagle Forum form Igt^gr, 1 ' 
Many of the taboo items listed in the letter are not drawn fro^ £\$ 
Hatch Amendment , but represent an interpretation that "widely stitches 
the intent of its author, Republican Senator Grin Hatch of UtatU ff 
Indeed the senator told the Senate in February, 1985, that the gjn^jd- 
ment does not deal with classroom instruction but only with noti^ 
scholastic aptitude testing and research. Hall says, however, tfh^t 
Senator Hatch, when appearing on a national television talk show ^0 
Ms* Schiafly to seek understanding of his legislation, "looked X±%% 
Walter Mondale trying to avoid criticising Jesse Jackson befoFfe a- 
meeting of the American Jewish Committee," 12 

Actually the Hatch Amendment states that students cannot be 
forced to submit without prior parental consent to federally funded 
"psychiatric or psychological experimentation, testing * or ttea^^i" 
requesting information concerning seven specific areas* Among tfr^gfi 
would be such things as political affiliation and mental and psyche 
logical problems* Violations of the law could result in the %Qm& tff 
federal funds. 
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^»ff^* S ^Vlf VS** f h * haSia ^"a^ay of the N ew Right is 
e find * pi« c j a l he Federal gMnwtat which can he manipulated 
inFiar roddet f«*dn confused Americafl public and run with it " 
Jlamen^emc .«*IlU, "whil, it is c h« kind of federal intrusion 
^ 0cal ™-«<ir« ^conservatives deple-are, doM have tha fflarit £ " 
givlng pa^eaea paction from the tovaitton of a child's privacy," 13 

tmetaaiM. Sc»J»fI? and her group misWanderstand or are intentionally 
jWag cfc^Sawh Wmt, makes littJ^ difference in its 1u"o" 
Wilr ictavity dQ^Btoage to American #*Huc»tion. The real danear 
MUe 3J=a the <a»fne of soma local educational official* «h« 

with -<f % , fodder" may too",**^^^^:?!?^. 
<4nL cucnW, In reacting. as eh , □ ,l d saying goes, they may 
"ttaw ttufe t, a by ostrich the wash." Th^t ^ would be tragic: 

RobBcrt: M- G0**ln a thoughtful analysis entitled "Values 
Wwtton p t N hblic Schools," pwl^ie, a constitutional inter- 

t**tt^ Uiah e ^" h ? hSlp£ul 60 3Cho ° 1 1 offieJUl. forced L respond 
fright wlag i„ the article, Gordon examines and attempts 

r 5 h "/? V !J be » W ?* n Sovemmetot interest in promoting 
pliiciuL declaim liking." CdtHaashiP education) in the public 
fjetol aacL ^ts .4^ Important first a <s«ndment interest in not 

distort!^ the ^teplace o£ ideas by t^ Mlltt itting valuae." ~~In 
Qetoword*. theri ^i always tension, S u g | tosCs Gordon, between "students 

W of repression" the state's interest and 

5? m pr ^ moCe ^Vfship, In an fcnb.** M ica between the two, however, 
S ^i^?^ 'i 9 f 1 " ° f th " State ' # l««lMtion of "orthodox 

fv .^^S* 21 ^ tt6lBp t St » "solve the paradox by maintaining that the 

.Vjlss th» t a r e ^express or ^l^d ta the Constitution. 
Tochers eaanot di^etiy teach or indoctrinate students with what 
C**tac«J.X.« "flooc^itltutional" or "concr^ ^constitutional" values 

15 *° tof^fien students' inter* est in "developing their 

0%M!derst=aiadln g guilty."" *vej,oping tneir 

Citing chese ^JflUit values in the Ptareamble of the Constitution 

L 3e ^ Plied ^™ 8h ° Ut the d °^«« »ch as popular sov«S"ty 
MUItIO****. Gordon contend. tt*« the proper aim If public 

potion w «M Jit children believ. sain constitutional values. 

*y kisam^ toKun M«U would be prohibited from inculcating racism 
ipting .. #atfa IU s hment clause" of t^he fi« t amendment beLuse 

^savalue^ «*a ^constitutional, sfeeols have a duty to teach 

V * lue » °£ a ^Constitutional nature, such 
il hf^ eSS * * f 0t authority, tteift, and integrity should 
*I. » fce<! » u ^ ^ are desirable vaWtei in society. Whit is of 
rfajmlmpocmaace is Away in which non C dtt*stltutionai values are 
«a\i|itor pa,acei i»fcothe program of studie^es, 

U um<m of the "Jlicursive method" ttt teaching esoeciallv the 
nlJ^it^eional ^ is better than *h.. aC Gordon SI! ^ 
"d^tiva CpEeSc*lbtta) method because it i, based on "dialogue 
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and undominated inquiry," Such a method as the discursive promotes 
truthfulness , a prerequisite for communication , which in turn is 
essential in achieving first amendment goals* The directive method 
is inappropriate because it "requires coercion and imposition of 
beliefs on unraeeptive chiidren* ,, The effort to distinguish between 
these two methods of inculcating values is at the core of Gordon's 
analysis of the first amendment provision for "freedom of expression*" 
"Freedom of expression disables government from distorting the process 
of inquiry by dominating an individual f s access to information and 
ideas useful in the pursuit of a better understanding of reality*" 16 

At this point there is a question arising from Gordon's analysis 
that appears important to our discussion % Would the placing of topics 
of a questionable constitutional nature be appropriate in the public 
schools if they were placed in such a context that they would give 
students access to information and ideas helpful in a "better under- 
standing of reality, thereby meet tog the first amendment provision of 
"freedom of expression?" -Gordon responds to this question clearly 
in his discussion of the schools and the evolution/creation controversy. 

Courts have recognized that opposition to the theory of evolution 
is sectarian and that efforts to prohibit or limit its teaching may 
actually constitute inculcating students with religious values* The 
courts have failed, says Gordon, to take note of "philosophical values 
underlying the objections to the theory of evolution" or to the method 
of science. Such a theory involves a "mechanistic" and "nonspiritual" 
understanding of reality that many people find offensive, Consequently, 
resolutions to the evolution controversy may involve the religious 
clause of the first amendment as well as its provision for "freedom 
of expression," Both values would have to be considered in teaching 
the theory of evolution or for Shaft matter the teaching about creation- 
ism. Scientific literacy is an explicit value found in the Consti- 
tution, This is confirmed by its granting to Congress the authority 
to "promote the progress of science. * . through copyright anu patent 
protection." 17 Obviously an effort to teach creationism in a science 
class would be invalid because creationism is a religious doctrine , 
not a scientific one* Gordon goes on to conclude f however, that 
although it makes little sense to "advance a nonscientif ic view of 
science by teaching creationism in a science class" it would be 
appropriate to include creationism in a different context: 

Legitimate constitutional values may be served , 
however, by introducing students to creationism 
in the context of the humanities* It would 
emphasise the importance of religion to human 
beings j a value implicit in the free exercise 
clause of the first amendment! in conjunction 
with creation myths from other cultures, a value 
implicit in the equal protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment | and it could illustrate 
the limitations of the scientific method, thue 
providing students with information and ideas 
useful in the pursuit of a better understanding 
of reality, 18 
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annsJ"™ ? context of Gordon's analysis, Strike's Statement may 
Paner Th« ^L° n ? al " M than th * W » y " W " »W«tad lin Tom's 
article on t™^ T P " C of u concludin 8 remarks in a commentary 

article on two Kappan pieces 0 n the creation science controversy 
de t ™?° adl »8 CoWHotion. creation science, Strike sets I't to 
Ftolf ^ CreaCi ° nlsm 18 a 'Wtabl. scientific enterprise," 

f " P nOC * hG like Cordon concludes that it has no place 
2 tn J° 8y Cla ! sroon - IC 18 entitled, however, to "open evaluation 
i'ti e 1 f ° n T? f communities." Since creation science 

S- ? fj y religious," issues of religious liberty would be more 7 
involved to the dispute in the public school, TheL are maJy Ch| ±8tlaas 
and Jews who do not find their belief in God challenged by eLr^t 

«ea=to"n » C I**tt 0nimt n ° right t0 deflae the "UgiLs'vL^of 

no rSht'fo In f , fth % same cont «ct schools as "agents of the state have 
«eS™<£ Un S^ tae « raeuit ou«ly the religious convictions of . 
creationists. They cannot compel children of creationist to accept 
II I ^ f views found offensive." It was in this total context 
that the statement which seemed to trouble Tom was mad«. "At their 
oTth! 3 " quest » these children might be excused from certain portions 
of the science curriculum that they found objectionable. "19 Strike's 
final remark, however, finds him even closer to Gordon. People with 

stick tn 3 « C r V t i° nS .^ aVe 8 Illht tQ * X P ect scl ~ ce teachers to 
stick to science for "Evolution can become more than a scientific 

SSwt, ? 8±ven m i»6orp«tation, philosophical in nature, in 
which the universe can express nothing but chance, » says Strike 
transcends the scientific evidence and is quasi-religiousT^O 

it -J!*?' 18 '' a fP r °P riate curriculum?" The answer is at best difficult 
if not impossible. In public education, we are responsible^ for edu- 
cating all the children of all the people. In a society extrem.?v ' 
ch«n« n T *?' "P eatedl y going through cycles ol So'giLl 

change, curriculum decisions can never be and should never be final 

LvIr 6 be W "f TOB * t^ 1 ^ Mk±n « by "» W ^ture is not will 
*tlH±l V »™trai. Because curriculum development is a socio- 

soeci.l^ r° C T * thCrU Wl11 alw » ya b » the critics and organist 

I !SS SJfS£*P W,p ! " 8dy C ° ^P 0 " 6helr Values «P° n ^he school. 
I think that Strike and Gordon offer a well balanced and constitutionallv 
sensitive approach to the problems presented by groups like the Eagle * 
Forum. Education officials would do well to tike heed. ll we kne*w 

that whefth ta8 , aad , Why We " 6 d ° ±n * " md «■ willing to communicate 
that when the need arises, then maybe w. will be able to "throw out 
the wash" but keep the baby. r w ouc 
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